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Preface 


This volume is the second in the series of ITEP publications on “Planning the 
Development of Universities”, the first being the report of the inaugural seminar 
of the research project. This seminar suggested that one of the aims of the 
project should be to draw up a manual for heads of universities containing 
the most interesting and useful conclusions from existing experience in 
planning university development in different countries of the world. This the 
project team has done by means of a questionnaire and case studies. The case 
studies investigated particular areas of university planning in depth and will 
be the subject of a subsequent publication, but the present volume sets out the 
findings of the questionnaires which were circulated to universities in fifty 
countries of the world. 

I think it is true to say that it has fulfilled the request of the seminar—a vast 
amount of information was collected (readers will find over 200 tables in the 
second half of the publication) which provides a factual basis for an analysis 
of the state of higher educational development and university planning and 
management. Both general and in many cases detailed conclusions have been 
drawn and I would stress that the diagnosis is founded in fact—all too often 
generalizations and conclusions are drawn by persons responsible for educational 
development which are based on individual observations and impressions. 
Firstly, I would say that the analysis demonstrates the great need for introducing 
new managerial methods into university administration. This work, in many 
universities, is still at a very early stage and more importantly, most of these 
universities are ill-equipped to use planning as a tool for balanced development. 
It is obvious that the weakest point in university management js the lack 
of proper information systems and therefore this should be considered as one 
of the most urgent areas of work when modern management techniques are to 
be introduced. 

The above point interests me greatly, but there are other more far-reaching 
conclusions of the analysis which, though they do not contradict the impressions 
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gained by other researchers in this field and simply because they are based 
on facts, sound highly alarming. I will mention just a few of those which 
struck me particularly—for instance, the widening gap between university 
performance and the socio-economic needs of countries and the growing 
difference between the level of university performance in the developing and 
developed countries. These should attract the concern of governmental policy- 
makers and of the university community at large. Perhaps we may draw some 
hope from the fact that at the same time another important conclusion is that 
though in the past decade quantitative aspects of university development were 
the major concern of university heads, in the present decade universities 
indicated that they intend to concentrate their attention on the quality of 
work, including closer links with real socio-economic needs and consequent 
reform of curricula, more innovation, improvements to the quality of teaching 


and research personnel and the development of recurrent education at the 
higher level. 


I am also gratified that the research 
picture of the situation of university development, has had some useful practical 
consequences. For instance, when the universities were asked to complete the 
questionnaire, some of them became aware of certain gaps and faults in their 
administration and accordingly began to revise information and managerial 
systems. In this way the questionnaire has already served a useful purpose. 
Then the actual analysis of the questionnaire itself broke new ground in that 
for the first time a computer programme had to be devised to cope with analysis 
of this type of information on an international basis. This experience will 
be used by other research projects. In addition, the questionnaire and the 


methodology of its analysis have been and will be used by some countries 
at the national level to study the prese’ 


and management in detail. 


As to other practical benefits to be derived from the information obtained 
and conclusions, these will serve as a factual basis for further research into 
Problems of higher educational development since they highlight the areas 
of most pressing need. As for myself, I am particularly happy, as head of an 


international training centre for educational planners, to have this document 
for use as material in our 


in this field will find ita 


project, besides providing a clear 


nt state of their own university planning 


Press my thanks to all those universities who 
completing a questionnaire—this was a concrete 
importance of the research. 


RAYMOND POIGNANT 
Director, ITEP 


Participated in the Project by 
indication of the interest and 
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Analysis of the questionnaire 


I. Summary of the findings 
from the questionnaire 


The research project undertaken at the International Institute for Educational 
Planning (IIEP) on ‘Planning the development of universities’ was instituted in 
1969 in order to look into the problems of higher educational development, 
planning and management. These problems are attracting more and more atten- 
tion in the different countries of the world and the following analysis of data 
obtained from a questionnaire allows us to draw some conclusions which are 
of great importance in the diagnosis and evaluation of the existing situation with 
regard to the development of universities in many countries. It also enables us 
to obtain an impression of the perspectives and to work out some recommenda- 
tions for improving university planning and management. 

This is important since at the present time development planning in the 
universities can be particularly useful (and in some cases is already proving 
to be so) in the search for solutions to some of the problems which universities 
are facing. However, it must be understood that planning can be really effective 
only when it becomes a specific form of modern university management. We do 
not believe it to be the panacea for all university ills and, indeed, its effective 
use depends to a great extent on whether the socio-economic conditions in the 
country are such as to encourage its use. 

The questionnaire was drawn up, revised and tested with the help of experts 
from all the different continents of the world and it covered most aspects of 
university activity. It asked for basic information on the university, data on 
university operations, functions and objectives, academic problems and teaching 
materials, governance and management of the university, decision-making and 
planning mechanisms, and assessments of past and future changes. In addition, 
it sought to establish the availability of information and other elements which 
might improve university planning and management and the ability to meet the 
requirements of modern society.* 


1. The questionnaire is presented in Appendix II. 
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To obtain any worthwhile diagnosis it was necessary to seek the collaboration 
of a representative sample of universities and, at the international seminar at 
the ILEP in July 1969, it was suggested that a sample of about 100 universities 
would be sufficient to represent the whole. Selection was made in close 
co-operation with the Secretariat of the International Association of Universities 
and the following criteria were considered to be particularly important from the 
point of view of assuring that the sample was representative : 

1. Existence of planning systems in higher education: this was felt to be 
important since it reflects differences in the socio-economic and political 
structures of countries ; 

2. Level of economic development : in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Governing Board of the ILEP, more than two-thirds of our sample are 


universities in the developing countries and less than a third are from the 
developed ; 


3. Geographical location ; 

4. Size of the university ; 

5. Emphasis on field of study ; 

6. Type of control—either public or private ; 

7. Admission system. 

Finally, 169 universities (a number which we hoped would be sufficiently large 
to allow for refusals and yet still give a reasonably balanced sample), which met 
the above criteria, were requested to co-operate. Agreement was received from 
107, of whom eighty from fifty different countries eventually sent in completed 
questionnaires in time for the computer analysis. 

An immediate positive result of this stage of our work was that the uni- 
versities, merely by being asked for information, were made aware of the 
defects in their management and information systems ; some of them informed 
us that they had been stimulated to start planning and statistics offices or 
groups and committees in order to improve their planning and management. 

The data which we received in the questionnaires were processed, with the 
help of the Unesco computer, according to a special programme formulated 
for this particular type of research. We understand that this is one of the first, 
if not the first, experiment with this type of analysis on an international basis. 

Because of the pioneer character of the work, obviously some difficulties 
were encountered, particularly with collecting the information from the uni- 
versities, but, nevertheless, the questionnaire and its analysis were important aids 
to a diagnosis of the present situation. Those interested will find more detailed 
descriptions of the analysis in Appendix I. 


Some of the most important general conclusions which can be drawn from 
our analysis of the available data are given in the following sections. 
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1. The pace of university development 


The decade under review (1958-68) has been one of very rapid growth in higher 
education in all parts of the world and this is likely to continue in the next 
decade. Important changes and innovations took place in the higher education 
systems of some countries, but this process has, in general, been too slow, 
which in itself has aggravated the situation and has given rise to new problems. 

A detailed analysis of the growth rates of different university components 
and their relative consistency or imbalance was made. This covered student 
enrolment, academic staff, instructional space, operating expenditure, research 
funds and library items. These should demonstrate to a great extent the 
conditions under which universities carry out their basic functions of teaching 
and research and reveal the major difficulties or discrepancies in their develop- 
ment. Some of the findings are : 

(a) Growth rates vary considerably from one group of universities to another, 
demonstrating that not only general problems common to the development of 
all universities should be analysed in depth, but also certain specific features 
of groups and even peculiarities of individual universities. 

(b) Universities with an open system of admission experienced much more 
serious imbalances and discrepancies than universities with a selective or 
mixed system. 

(c) A very obvious social tendency in the composition of the student body is a 
higher annual growth rate for female enrolment, especially at the under- 
graduate level. However, this tendency did not bring them to parity with the 
male students, although their proportion of the student body is now much 
higher than a decade ago. Much remains to be done in this direction in 
many countries. 

(d) With the exception of North America, the most striking imbalance may be 
observed everywhere in the development of the university library, which is 
one of the most important bases of the teaching-learning process. Growth 
rates were so often found to be much lower than other sectors that, obviously, 
this matter deserves very serious attention and investigation. 

(e) It was noticed that in those classifications for developed countries and 
public universities, space has proved to be a factor which could not be 
increased at the same rate as enrolments. Evidently, planning methods and 
innovation are urgently needed in this area. 


2. Quantitative and qualitative aspects of university activities 


In the past decade the universities were pre-occupied with dealing with 
problems of quantitative growth, but there is a general feeling and belief among 
the heads of universities that in the future decade the focus of their activities 
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will be on the development of qualitative aspects. This does not mean they 
consider quantitative growth will be less important, but it cannot take place 
without bringing serious qualitative changes. 

Analysis of fifteen factors of change which might create difficulties in the 
universities shows that the most serious problems which universities faced during 
the past ten years were, in order of importance: increase in enrolments; the 
need to increase the volume and sources of finance; the need to expand 
facilities ; the increase in applications; and the need to expand teaching and 
research staff. In sixth place was the need to adjust the curriculum to fit 
changing social and economic needs, which was followed by the need to improve 
the quality of staff. As one can see, the importance of qualitative changes 
followed closely after quantitative developments, but emphasis was given to the 
quantitative aspects. In the universities’ view, these were coped with well except 
for the two most serious problems of finance and facilities. However, there 
were less serious problems which had not been considered and were dealt with 
very poorly ; for example, the increase in applications relative to the number of 
places available and those aspects of university activity which were influenced 
by socio-economic needs. The latter, consisting of the differences between the 
distribution of graduates by speciality and the manpower needs, and the 
availability of refresher courses and continuing education, was ranked very low 
for university reaction. 

As for the future, the qualitative aspect of university life is considered as the 
more serious problem for the next ten years ; this includes the need to alter the 
curriculum and university structure to meet changing needs and to expand and 
improve the quality of teaching and research staff. As can be seen from the 
analysis, the universities consider that they will be able to deal with these 
problems and this is in accordance with our analyses of changes in structure 
and courses and the growth of staff. For example, according to our data, 
teaching staff expansion has resulted in the proportion of junior-level staff 
rising in comparison with the situation which existed in 1958, but, reassuringly, 
this has not meant any decline of academic qualifications and in some cases 
our figures would indicate that junior-level staff were more highly qualified in 
1968 than they were in 1958. However, what is necessary is more attention to 


their pedagogical qualifications and to the provision of special training, which, 


to some extent, would be a substitute for lack of teaching experience. 


3. The widening gap between the developing 
and developed countries in university performance 


Ty rapid growth of higher education in the developing countries, 


the gap between their performance and that of the universities in developed 
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countries is not diminishing but widening, particularly in such areas as the 

availability of qualified teaching staff, relevant material resources and, sub- 

sequently, the quality of teaching and training of students and the amount and 
quality of research work. 
Our analysis shows that : 

(a) During the decade under review a very rapid growth took place in the 
number of students, which was in general higher in the developing than in 
the industrialized countries but was, nevertheless, very uneven from country 
to country. But a very important phenomenon which should be noted is the 
higher growth of graduate students in comparison with undergraduates. This 
tendency was much stronger in the developed than in the developing countries. 

(b) Although the teaching staff has tended to grow rapidly in the decade under 
review, and seems, in general, to have met the expansion in student enrol- 
ments in most parts of the world, the question of teaching staff appears to 
have posed a particularly difficult problem for some developing countries, 
particularly in Africa and Latin America. 

(c) Research activity developed much faster in the universities of industrialized 
countries in Europe and North America than in other countries. This may 
seriously influence the relative quality of the training of undergraduate and, 
especially, graduate students in the developing countries and should be borne 
in mind when planning the future development of universities, particularly in 
view of the necessity to increase the university contribution to national 
€conomic and social development. 

(d) The trends in innovation were similar in both developing and developed 
countries, although the gap between them was rather wide. It is realized that 
the difficulties to be overcome in using new teaching and learning techniques 
are greater in the developing countries—finance, expertise and equipment are 
not so readily available—but in view of the problems posed by expansion, 
it might prove worth while making a greater effort in this area. 


4. The university and socio-economic needs 


In the majority of universities (with the exception of universities under both 
central government and institutional-level planning, e.g. universities in the 
Socialist countries), there is a serious and, in many respects, increasing gap 
between their activities and the actual social and economic needs of their 
countries. Universities do not possess adequate information on these needs and, 
very often, their autonomy is used not to establish closer links between the 
university and the progressive development of society, but to isolate themselves, 


This is shown throughout our analysis but can be seen articularly i 
V, VI and VII, as follows : . my in Chapters 
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(a) The universities as a whole do not make systematic use of information on 
the socio-economic needs of their countries; for example, only 16 per cent 
of the universities had adequate information on the number of graduates in 
relation to the demand for them. 

(b) With regard to the evaluation of teaching programmes, our sample reveals 
that efforts were undertaken by the majority to up-date and develop their 
curricula according to changes in knowledge and to the social and economic 
demands. As can be seen, the situation is very diverse throughout the world, 
but it would appear that more serious efforts are being made by the 
universities coming under central and institutional planning to carry out 
evaluation and to adjust their teaching programmes to the actual demand. 
However, as a rule, the non-involvement of representatives from industry or 
manpower planners would mean that, overall, evaluation procedures are far 
from satisfactory and energetic efforts should be made by universities to work 
out a permanent and reliable mechanism to link their basic activities to the 
rapidly changing national social and economic needs. 

(c) Similarly, those universities which are already planned at both the national 
and institutional level are more innovatory in both teaching and administrative 
structures. This is, no doubt, due to their familiarity with the overall socio- 
economic needs of their countries. 

(d) Generally universities do not use some important types of information on 
their students, as can be seen from the poor response to questions on drop-out 
rates and the reasons for them (there had been no serious attempts by the 
universities to investigate these matters) and from the paucity of data available 
on the socio-economic background of students. The latter shows an alarming 
situation where, for the majority of respondent universities, the basic tendency 
is growth in the number and Proportion of students from the upper- and 
middle-level income groups. The number of students from the lower income 
group is increasing in absolute terms but their proportion remains low. It 
should be noted that most of the information received came from the 
developing countries and shows that they, at least, paid some attention to this 
matter. This very important social problem has, or will have, a great influence 
on planning the development of universities, 

(e) We asked a question about the role of the university in the political and 
Social life of the country and, although opinion questions were usually 
answered by all the universities, in this case 14 per cent of our sample were 
not able to reply—in fact, some of them stated that opinions were divided 
within the university on this subject. The figures for the overall sample 
show that 48 per cent of the universities felt they had a limited or indirect 
role, which was mainly educating students and carrying out research, and 
5 per cent did not think they had any influence at all. Only 38 per cent 
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considered themselves as an important factor. In all cases, they had a social 
more than a political or economic role—proving again ae weak links with 
the economic needs of the country. 

(f) Analysis of the obstacles facing the universities shows many of them to be 
aware of external influences, but a rather common situation is that, while it is 
felt that socio-economic needs should be met and the university should change 
and develop accordingly, tradition and resistance encountered from both staff 
and students have delayed reforms. 

(g) The universities in our sample, according to the opinions of their principals, 

enjoy a rather high degree of autonomy in all the most important areas of 
their activity. The lowest degree was in finance, but even here the score 
indicates ‘partial’ autonomy. Classified by planning systems, one sees that 
universities working under both national and institutional plans enjoy a more 
balanced autonomy, i.e. their degree of autonomy is similar in all areas of 
-activity. Their highest degree of autonomy was in finance, but there was not 
a great difference between this and other areas. However, other sub-groups 
had a rather wider range, between high degrees of autonomy in the basic 
areas of their activity (curricular planning, staff recruitment, setting of 
academic objectives, etc.) and a lower financial autonomy. One would presume 
that a university can really enjoy a high degree of autonomy in a particular 
field or area only if it is supported by a similar degree of autonomy else- 
where, especially in finance. Balanced degrees of autonomy provide the basis 
for the balanced development of the university. 
Apparently, the most important differences in the degree of autonomy are 
due to the socio-economic structure of the country. Autonomy is generally 
considered to be important for university development; this might well be 
so, but, at present, practically all universities enjoy a high degree of autonomy 
and, therefore, their most important problem is how to use it in the most 
effective way, in accordance with the progressive social and economic trends 
of their respective countries. 

(h) Analysis of the involvement of different bodies in internal decision-making 
shows a variety of situations in the various types of universities. Generally, 
however, it does follow a more or less traditional pattern where students and 
teaching and research staff, especially at the junior level, are either playing 
no role at all or a less important role than they should if universities really 
want to democratize their decision-making processes. 


5. The importance of higher educational planning 
for university development 


In most countries of the world there is no proper higher educational planning 
at the governmental or institutional level. In those cases where some efforts in 
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this direction have taken place, planning was either indicative in character or 
was minor at the university level. In general the managements of higher 
education systems and of individual universities have a traditional character and 
universities, as a rule, do not use modern techniques and methods of planning 
and management. 

At the same time, the opinion is shared by the heads of all the universities in 
our sample, that modern planning and management can and should be used as 
an instrument for solving the difficult problems they are facing. For example, 
analysis has shown that serious efforts were made during the decade under 
review towards the broadening of interdisciplinary study and towards better 
Co-operation among the different units within the universities, Nevertheless, the 
majority of universities feel a great need for further innovation in their 


management and planning and for the establishment of planning and institutional 
research units. 


Also, there has been a considerable amount of structural change in the 
universities, but, from the percentages of units dropped (36.3 percent), added 
(92.5 per cent) or re-organized (58.8 per cent of the universities), it seems that 
they are more inclined to add than to re-organize. Addition does not necessarily 
bring any improvement in the structure and may bring new problems. Improved 


overall management and planning can be brought about only by a systematic 
and balanced approach to the whole university. 


6. A necessity to develop the university information system 


Our basic assumption in this study is that modern university planning and 
management should be based on an adequate information system, and therefore 
the essential factor in the planning of higher education is the amount and 
quality of information readily available in a form which can be used by planners 
and managers. The major conclusion one can draw from our analysis is 
that the majority of universities, although facing very serious problems in their 
development, have neither reliable information nor mechanisms to analyse it. 
This does not mean they are not concerned about their problems and are not 
doing anything to solve them, but rather they are not taking advantage of 
modern planning and management techniques and are neglecting to make 
efficient use of methods which are available. 

Analysis of the state of Tey 
of information for plannin 
Particular: the amount a 
accepted ; background info: 
can be ignored in the pla 
developments and innovat. 


plies shows many universities have a serious lack 
'@ and decision-making purposes. This includes, in 
nd type of research; the number of applications 
Tmation on students ; use of staff time. None of these 
nning and management of universities. Thus major 
ions are needed in the information systems of most 
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universities. The fact that it took rather a long time for the universities to 
complete the questionnaire (a mean of four months) supports this conclusion. 
Apparently, the information which is available, is in a form which prevents the 
university administration from making good use of it in their everyday activities. 

With regard to the indices used by universities for planning purposes, our 
questionnaire listed fourteen, covering both qualitative and quantitative charac- 
teristics of university functions, which would be useful. They included: ratio 
of acceptances to applications ; number of graduates in relation to demand ; 
student/teaching staff ratio; rate of drop-out ; proportion of graduate students 
in the student body; proportion of new courses in the curriculum; etc. The 
utilization of indices, such as these, runs through each level of university 
planning and management. They can, for instance, be used to identify areas 
where resources are under-utilized and, subsequently, assist the allocation and 
utilization of resources in forward planning and thus lead to better informed 
decision-making. 

The results of the analysis of information on the utilization of basic resources 
were very surprising. One of these was teaching and research staff. Obviously, 
proper utilization of their time can make a major contribution to the amount 
and quality of university activity, but only 27 per cent of the universities had 
adequate information available on the distribution of staff time between teaching, 
research and other activities, and 58 per cent of the universities did not have 
any information at all. The situation is likewise not very good for other basic 
resources. For example, only 39 per cent of universities had adequate information 
about the number of hours per week instructional space was used; only 
34 per cent had information about the availability of teaching and research 
equipment; and 40 per cent knew the ratio of books available per student. 
Forty-four per cent of universities said that they knew the unit cost per 
graduating student. 

As for other indices, only half the universities had adequate information 
concerning the ratio of applications to acceptances ; 44 per cent knew the rate 
of student drop-out; and 42 per cent the proportion of new courses in the 
curricula per year. Only 23 per cent of the universities in the overall sample 
had adequate information on the proportion of research of a high professional 
calibre. 

We are far from thinking that the availability of data on different activities in 
the university and an actual information system are one and the same thing. 
Not all data are informative. That is why it is extremely important to have 
methods and criteria for selecting data, the analysis of which will be significant 
and on which a university information system can be built. In other words, 
information gives the basis for decisions and planning, but not the decisions 
themselves. It is very important to have adequate methods of analysis, adequate 
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criteria for evaluation and, also, an adequate mechanism for decision making 
on the basis of that information. 


7. Personnel for planning in the universities 


In the majority of countries, there is no special training for university planners 
and administrators. Some universities have taken the first steps and have made 
a study of the situation with regard to institutional planning. However, lack of 


properly trained management personnel has meant that many universities work 
on an improvised basis. 


8. University experience in planning and management 


It is, therefore, important that the experience of those universities which have 
obtained practical results in planning their development and modernizing their 
systems of management in tune with the changing social and economic needs of 
their countries, should be generalized and made available to others, This may 


provide a spur to the majority of universities in their efforts to modernize their 
management and planning systems. 
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IL. Introduction 
and the structure of the sample 


This paper presents an analysis of data obtained from a questionnaire circulated 
in connexion with the IIEP research project ‘Planning the development of 
universities’; the results given in the following pages represent an important 
part of the research undertaken at the IIEP on this project, which was instituted 
in 1969 in order to look into the problems of higher educational develop- 
ment, planning and management—problems which are attracting more and more 
attention in different countries of the world. 

Recent decades have been characterized by marked socio-economic and 
political changes in the world and by important events in many countries. One 
of the most significant contemporary trends is the development of the scientific 
and technological revolution, which is seriously influencing all aspects of social 
life. It is obvious that there exists a close interdependence and interrelationship 
between scientific and technological progress, economic and social changes in 
society and the development of higher education (the training of highly-qualified 
specialists). These same decades are therefore characterized by a very rapid 
growth of higher educational systems in practically all the countries of the 
world. The situations in which different higher educational systems, as well as 
individual institutions, perform their functions have become more complicated 
and many universities are now facing many serious problems, imbalances and 
difficulties, 

In the present situation, development planning in the universities can be 
used (and in some cases is already being used) to find adequate solutions to 
the problems which universities are facing. Certainly, planning can only be 
really effective in our opinion when it becomes a specific form of modern 
university management. It should also be made clear that we do not believe 
planning at the university level is the panacea for all ills, Indeed, planning can 
be an effective tool of university management only if the Socio-economic 
conditions in the respective countries are such as to encourage its-use—_— 
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The planning of the development of both higher education as a whole, 
and of its various parts, can succeed only if, besides the existing socio-economic 
prerequisites for planning in any country, the peculiarity of this field of human 
adtivities is taken into account. Its peculiarity is that the system of higher 
education produces and distributes knowledge and the subject and object of this 
process is a human being. 

When planning the development of a part or the whole of a higher education 
system, one must try to consider, together with the economic aspects, the aims, 
responsibilities and functions of higher education. It has an important social 
and political role to play in every country and the organization of the teaching 
process and what is actually taught will contribute to the fulfilment of this 


role. All these elements together, not any individual element, are the subject 
of higher educational planning. 


In the light of the above, the aims of the project were formulated as follows : 

1. To analyse the most important and interesting tendencies in the development 
of universities (past, present and future); to generalize the most valuable 
experiencies in university planning and management, and to identify difficul- 
ties and shortcomings. 

2.To work out a system of tools and methods for university planning and 
management which might be used by the heads of universities to reveal 
hidden or under-utilized reserves, to make the most efficient allocation of 
existing limited resources and, generally, to result in an improved decision- 
making process which will better adapt the university to the socio-economic 
needs of the country. 

3. To formulate recommendations for the use of modern methods of university 
planning and management in different situations and circumstances which 
might be useful to the heads of universities in their day- 

The questionnaire was formulated at the TIEP with the 

from several countries and it covers a large number of 

different aspects of university activity. The basic aim of t 

to collect some important information for a diagnosis of 

of university planning and management in different parts of the world. Thus, we 
asked the heads of universities about the most important past, current and 
future tendencies of university development, about the availability of information 


and other elements which might improve university planni 
and its ability to meet th 


therefore, covered basic i 
Operations, functions and o 
governance and managem 
mechanisms, and assessme 

Obviously, to obtain a 


to-day activities. 

assistance of experts 
questions concerning 
he questionnaire was 
the present situation 


ng and management 
© requirements of modern society. Our questions, 
nformation on the university, data on university 
bjectives, academic problems and teaching materials, 
ent of the university, decision-making and planning 
nt of past and future changes. 

ny worthwhile diagnosis we should have to seek the 
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collaboration of a representative sample of universities, since we could not 

hope to cover all of them. At the International Seminar at the ITEP in July 1969, 

it was suggested that a sample of about 100 universities would be sufficient to 

represent the whole. Our selection was made in close co-operation with the 

Secretariat of the International Association of Universities. Several criteria which 

were considered to be important from the point of view of assuring that the 

sample was representative, were used in this selection, as follows : 

1. The existence of planning systems in higher education: this was felt to be 
important since it reflects differences in socio-economic and political structures 
of the countries, e.g. those universities with both central government and 
university planning are in the socialist countries ; 

2. The level of economic development of the country: in accordance with the 
recommendation of the IIEP Governing Board, our study was oriented 
towards the needs of the developing countries. Therefore, about two-thirds 
of the universities in our sample were from developing and one-third from 
industrialized countries. For a more precise analysis of the situation, we used 
not only the general distribution into developing/developed countries but also 
considered the level of economic development in terms of GNP per capita ; 

3. Geographical location: here the standard Unesco regional classification was 
used: Africa ; Asia; Australia and Oceania ; Europe; North America; and 
Latin and Central America ; 

4. Size of the university : for the purposes of our sample, we tried not to include 
either very small or extremely large universities ; 

5. Emphasis on the field of study: not all higher educational institutions, 
including universities, teach all the different fields of study and, therefore, 
some balance had to be sought between pure science, the humanities, social 
sciences and professional training. This criterion was combined with a classi- 
fication on different functions, such as emphasis on undergraduate teaching, 
graduate teaching, research and teacher training ; 

6. Types of control: the differences between government-controlled and private 
universities were taken into account ; 

7. The method of selecting students entering the university : this criterion is very 
interesting as it should show up both particular and common problems of 
universities with admission policies which are either open, selective or some 
mixture of the two. 

We therefore selected 169 universities which met the above-listed criteria; a 

number which we hoped would be sufficiently large to allow for refusals and 

yet still give us a reasonably balanced sample. In the event, 107 universities 
agreed to co-operate, of whom eighty from fifty different countries eventually 
sent in completed questionnaires in time for the computer analysis. We have 
since received eight more questionnaires. The main reasons given for inability 
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to co-operate in the project were lack of proper information, lack of staff to 
take charge of the work, and thirdly, in only a few cases, that the university 
was already too busy in completing questionnaires from the government or 
other sources.* Eight universities, after having agreed to co-operate, dropped out 
because of difficulties in obtaining the necessary information and in the remaining 
eleven cases, illness and transfer of staff or university reform were given as 
reasons for delay. 

One of the immediate positive results at this stage of our work was that some 
universities who had difficulties in completing the questionnaire owing to lack 
of information, informed us that they had thus been stimulated to start planning 


offices, offices of statistics or other groups or committees to improve planning 
and management. 


Although not all the universities whom we invited responded to the question- 
naire, nevertheless, we have rather a satisfactory sample of universities. Per- 


centage distributions within the above listed criteria among the eighty universities 
are shown on the opposite page. 


As one can see from these figures, we have 72.5 per cent of universities from 
developing and 27.5 per cent from developed countries, which corresponds to 
the requirements laid down previously. It is also worth noting that the majority 
(about three-quarters of the responses), were from universities which possessed 
at least some elements of planning and whose experience should be particularly 
valuable for our research. 

Also, if we compare our sample with the existing global situation, in one 
criterion (the number of students), we see that our percentages almost coincide 
with those calculated from world-wide data. In our sample, universities with 
0-5,000 students represent 45 per cent of the total and the global percentage 
is 48 per cent ; universities with 5,000-10,000 students are 25 and 23 per cent 
Tespectively ; and for universities with 10,000 students and over the figures 
are 30 and 29 per cent respectively. Certainly, this one criterion is not sufficient 
to judge how representative our sample is of the global situation, but our 
analysis of the data received from the questionnaires, compared with generally 
available information on the situation in different regions of the world, leads us 
to the conclusion that our sample is sufficiently representative to make a general 
diagnosis of the situation of university planning and management, especially in 
relation to developing countries, For example, we have in our sample fourteen 
universities out of a total of about fifty qualified institutions of higher 
education existing in Africa; in Latin America seventeen universities from 
eleven different countries responded, which means about half of the Latin 
American countries are represented. 


1. Even though the 


'y could not participate i 
that they conside P Pate in the study, 


‘ most of the universities stated 
red the improvement of their planning 


and management as important. 
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1. Existence of a 
planning system Percentage 
Central government and 


university planning 6.2 
Central government 
planning only 37 


University planning only 213 
Some planning mechanisms 42.5 
No planning mechanisms 26.3 


2. Level of economic 


development 
Developing countries TZ) 
Developed countries 27.5 
3. GNP per capita 
(in US $) 
0-100 16.3 
100-200 16.3 
200-300 21.2 
300-400 K fe) 
400-500 —_ 
500-1,000 113 
1,000-2,000 11.3 
2,000 and over 16.3 
4. Geographical location 
Africa 75 
Asia 28.7 
Australia and Oceania 3.7 
Europe 22.5 
North America 6.3 


Latin and Central America 21.3 


Introduction and structure of the sample 


5. University size by 
number of students Percentage 


World 
HEP distribu- 
sample tion* 
0-5,000 45.0 48.0 
5,000-10,000 25.0 23.0 
10,000 + 30.0 29.0 
6. Emphasis on field of study 
Pure science 11.3 
The humanities 8.7 
Social sciences 5.0 
Professional training 28.7 
No special emphasis 46.3 
7. Emphasis on university 
function 
Undergraduate teaching 71.3 
Graduate teaching 22.5 
Research 25 
Teacher training 3.7 
8. Type of control 
Private 20.0 
Public 80.0 
9. Type of admission system 
Open 11.3 
Selective 725 
Mixed 16.3 


In our opinion, where the distribution of universities in our sample might 
seem disproportionate in comparison with the global distribution, this does not 
affect its relevance, for even the small sub-classifications of a few universities 


1. Sources: Digest of Educational statistics, 1969, Washington, Office of Education, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1969 (USA universities only are taken 


into account). 


International handbook of universities, 1968, Paris, International Association of Uni- 


versities, 1968. 


Commonwealth universities yearbook, 1970, London, Association of Commonwealth 


Universities, 1970. 
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42.5% 72.5% 


Some planning Developing 


countries 


Central govt. 
planning only 


Central govt. 


6.2%, 


University 
planning only 
21;396 Developed 
countries 


27.5% 


1. Existence of a planning system 2. Level of economic development 


16.3% 
$2000 and over 


$1 000-2000 
11.3% 


$500-1 000 


$300-400 
1.5% 
3. GNP. per capita (in U.S. $) 


11.3% 
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WOVEP sampie2? 


45%, (sample) 
48% (world) 
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29% (world) i's 


SS 
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Latin and 
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25% (sample) 
ae (world) 
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Europe 


4. Geographical location 5. University size by number of students 


Ficure 1, Percentage distribution of sample by classifications 
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8.79% 


Humanities 


Social 5.0% 


sciences 


No special 
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11.3% 


Undergraduate 
teaching 


46.3% emphasis 


Professional 
training 


28.7% 


6. Emphasis on field of study 


2.59 Research: 


Graduate 
teaching 


22.5% 


7. Emphasis on university function 


20% 


Private 


Public 


8. Type of control 9. Type of admission system 


Ficure 1 (continued) 


represent more or less homogeneous groups of higher educational institutions, 
For example, this is true of universities or university-level institutions located in 
industrialized countries. Here, of course, we took into account the very significant 
socio-economic and political differences in these groups and a great variety of 
situations is represented. 

The data which we received in the questionnaires were processed with the 
help of the Unesco computer according to a special programme formulated for 
this particular type of research. We understand that this is one of the first, if 
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not the first, experiment with this type of analysis on an international basis. 
Because of the pioneer character of the work, inevitably complications were 
encountered and the analysis is far from being ideal, but, nevertheless, it was 


an important aid to the diagnosis of present university planning and manage- 
ment. 
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III. The state of replies 


One of our basic assumptions for this study was that modern university planning 
and management should be based on an adequate information system, and, 
therefore, the essential factor in the planning of higher education is the 
amount and quality of information readily available in a form which can be 
used by planners and managers. The questionnaire was thus intended to con- 
centrate on finding out what the university knows about itself, for example : data 
On its past operations; its basic functions and objectives; its research and 
academic programmes; teaching materials; its administrative and decision- 
making processes. Certain questions were designed to obtain as much statistical 
and factual information as possible so as to permit an analysis of each university 
in its own context, to gain an idea of its character, structure and tendencies and, 
as far as possible, to amass comparable data. Besides these purely factual 
questions, there were others which asked for opinions on different university 
problems and whose aim was to obtain estimations from the people who run 
the universities of, for instance: the degree of university autonomy ; the need 
for reorganization ; the use of new media; problems encountered during the 
Past decade ; their reaction to them and the difficulty that this same problem 
will present in the future; and so on. Despite the fact that these opinions are 
to some extent subjective, it is possible with a large enough number of opinions 
to draw some conclusions which will reflect objective trends more or less 
precisely. 

Although it is difficult to analyse responses to open questions, some of them 
were included in the questionnaire to provide for more specific information from 
particular universities. 

A broad examination of the degree of response shows that questions relating 
to opinions and judgements received a higher response from most universities 
than questions requiring factual data. For some questions the degree of non- 
Tesponse was quite high, but we considered that lack of information is also 
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informative in that identification of areas where information does not always 
exist is one of the objectives of the current study. This absence of information, 
however, may be either because the data are really not available in the 
university, or because the form in which they are available is not suited to our 
question. In other cases there were responses which we could not analyse because 
of problems of the interpretation of terms. (This persisted in spite of the 
attachment of a glossary to the questionnaire. See Appendix III.) This applies 
particularly to data relating to operating and capital expenditure, for we found 
that when the totals were broken down into the various items of expenditure, 
the figures were no longer comparable. There were also occasions when 
questions were not applicable to particular universities : for example, questions 
demanding information on some fields of study were not applicable to universi- 
ties where they were not taught. This reduced the rate of response and, when 
considering these questions, this fact should be borne in mind. 

It should be noted that many statistical questions demanded figures for three 
Separate years from a decade (1958/59, 1963/64, 1968/69) and that the pera 
centage of non-response would, in these cases, represent for the most part lack 
of figures for the early years. We should also point out that, for these questions, 
13 per cent of the total possible response could not in any case have been given 
because some universities were established after either 1958 or 1963. 

We have considered the state of replies according to the different sections of 
the questionnaire, which were as follows: background information; basic data 
on university operations; university functions and objectives; academic program- 
mes and teaching materials; governance and management; decision-making and 
planning mechanism; assessment of past and future changes. 


1. Background information 


Response to questions relating to the background of the university was almost 
complete. This was obviously due to the general nature of the questions asked, 
namely, year of foundation, type of institution, current total number of students, 
disciplines taught and an opinion of the degree of university autonomy ip 


Specified areas of decision-making. The average percentage response to the two 
latter questions was 99 per cent. 


2. Basic data on university operations 


This is the section of the questionnaire where the rate of response varied most 
Significantly, ranging from almost complete response to some questions (such aS 


the number of working weeks per year and such general information as, for 
Instance, the total numbe: 


ne t of students by type), to a very low rate of response 
per cent) to the question on the socio-economic origins of the students. 
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Only 14 per cent of the universities were able to state the numbers of students 
by parental occupation, but 34 per cent reported the geographical location of 
their homes and 23 per cent gave the number by source of financial support. 
This type of information on students is essential for planning, but it appears that 
most of the universities do not possess it. 

Statistics on the number of applications to the university were also scanty. 
The ratio of applications to acceptances is a very useful tool as an index of 
individual demand for education in specific disciplines. However, we should take 
into account the fact that universities do not always receive applications for 
admission directly, nor do they always make decisions concerning admission. 
But it is clear that, without such basic data, rational and reliable planning 
cannot be implemented. 

Statistics relating to the percentage of student drop-out were available from 
a slightly larger number of universities, 26 per cent. The number of degrees 
granted was given by just over half of the universities, but the differences in the 
Structure of degrees and diplomas and the problem of terminology created some 
difficulties in making a comparison of the data. The numbers of academic staff 
were available also from about half of the universities and about the same 
Percentage (55 per cent) reported the proportion of staff coming from abroad. 

With regard to financial questions, 56 per cent gave their total operating and 
52 per cent their total capital expenditures, but due to difficulties of terminology, 
as mentioned above, the itemised expenditure could not be compared. However, 
this was not a problem when considering the total expenditures. The percentage 
of the university budget allocated to the library was reported by 68 per cent of 
the universities. 

Statistics relating to the volume of research work were available from less 
than half of the universities—43 per cent reported the amount of money received 
for different types of research work, but only 22 per cent were able to state the 
actual number of research projects. The number of universities completing the 
section on numbers of graduate students engaged in research was almost nil. 

Half of the universities reported on changes in available instructional space 
during the last decade; 63 per cent were able to state the total number of library 
items, but most of the other figures relating to the library were approximate 
and could not be used for analytical purposes. 

Ninety-five per cent of universities reported the number of weeks they were 
fully functional per year. 


3. University functions and objectives 


This section was concerned mostly with the judgements and opinions of the 
heads of universities. It also contained some very general types of factual 
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questions, such as whether a particular function was performed or not. As 
mentioned before, such information was furnished by most of the universities. 
About 90 per cent of the universities gave their ranking for present types of 
functions and also for areas they would most like to see developed. 


4. Academic programmes and teaching materials 


This section consisted of questions asking for statistics or for factual information 
on courses, academic structure and teaching materials—here, particularly, the 
response to statistica] questions was much lower than elsewhere. About 60 per 
cent of the universities reported the total number of courses offered and 63 per 
cent their degree of change during the last decade. Only 31 per cent were able to 
give the composition of course requirements in different fields of study, and an 
even lower percentage (22) the course requirements in fields other than the 
major subject. The question as to whether there was any kind of continuous 
evaluation of the existing courses received a complete response, as did that on 
the involvement of different persons in this evaluation. 


Information on the past, present and future use of new media in the teaching 
process was provided by 73 per cent. 


5. Governance and management 


In this section of the questionnaire we were interested in innovations in 
university management and, because most of the questions were of the simple 
yes/no type, the response rate was almost 100 per cent. 


6. Decision-making and planning mechanism 


The degree of involvement of different agents (government, industry, university 
administration, staff, students) in the various areas of decision-making was 
Teported by 86 per cent of the universities. A very important question in this 
section was the availability of different types of information for planning 
Purposes. We did not ask for the actual data but simply whether they were 


available or not, adequate or not, and if not available, whether they were 


desirable. Because of the nature of the question, the rate of response was almost 
100 per cent. 


7. Assessment of past and future changes 


This section re 


quired the opinions and judgements of university principals. 
The response rai 


te was high—90 per cent reported on the past and future changes 
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in different aspects of university activity, their reactions to those changes during 
the past decade, and their expected reactions during the next decade. Although 
all the universities reported whether a particular factor of change will continue 
to occur in the future, a lesser number (94 per cent) estimated the degree of 
desirability. 


When analyzing the replies of the different groups of universities according to 
our sub-classifications, we noticed that information on major aspects of activity 
was, in general, substantially better where planning exists at both the central 
and university levels or at the central level only, than at universities without 
planning or with only some elements of planning. When classified according to 
the level of economic development the response rate from universities in 
developed countries was better, but the difference is not very striking for some 
kinds of information are more readily available in developing countries. This 
includes, for example, information concerning teaching loads, the number of 
publications by the staff and operating expenditures. 

Obviously, the exact percentages of the replies do not mean a great deal since 
we are dealing with only a sample of universities but, nevertheless, an analysis 
should characterize the overall situation more or less precisely. Figure 2 
illustrates the information given in this chapter. 

The major conclusion from a general analysis of the state of replies is that 
at many universities there is a serious lack of information for planning and 
decision-making purposes. Even taking into consideration problems of ter- 
minology, the unsuitable format of our questions for some universities, etc., it is 
evident that the poor state of replies to some of our questions can be interpreted 
as a lack of attention to several important aspects of university life. These 
include, in particular, the socio-economic background of students, the reasons 
for drop-out, the amount and type of research work, the number of publications 
by the staff, etc., none of which can be ignored in the planning and management 


of universities. 
Therefore, major developments and innovations should be made by most 


universities to their information systems. Because it took many universities 
rather a long time to complete the questionnaire (rarely two months, sometimes 
a year, the mean being four months) this conclusion is borne out. Seemingly, 
the information available is in a form which prevents the university administra- 
tion from making good use of it in their everyday activities. 
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IV. University growth 


Data received from the universities in our sample, as well as the official national 
statistics, show that the last decade has been one of very rapid expansion in 
almost all spheres of university activity. The enrolment of students has increased 
and, hence, the demand for staff and facilities, which in turn has called for 
increased expenditure. At the same time, it can be seen that an increase in the 
volume of university research has also taken place, although this is the area 
where information is most scarce. Under conditions of rapid expansion, it 
becomes even more essential to maintain a reasonable balance between the 
growth rates of the different components of the system. Imbalances and dis- 
crepancies which occur during a period of rapid growth may be greater than 
would be likely during a period of gradual development and, therefore, they 
will be much harder to correct later on. 

The present chapter gives a detailed analysis of the growth rates of different 
university components and their relative consistency or imbalance, as follows: 
student enrolment—the key factor in the overall expansion of universities; 
academic staff; instructional space; operating expenditure; research expenditure 
as an index of growth of the amount of research ; library items. 

An analysis of these six variables will, to a great extent, demonstrate the 
conditions under which universities carry out their basic functions of teaching 
and research, and reveal the major difficulties or discrepancies in their develop- 
ment. 

If one assumes that the information from universities at the beginning of the 
period under consideration Tepresents a reasonable balance, then the growth of 
each of the above characteristics should maintain a rate corresponding to that 
of the growth in the number of students. We should mention here that the 
original values of operating and research expenditure were given at current 
Prices by the universities ; to make the average annual growth rates for these two 
variables comparable to the growth of other items, some adjustment for inflation 
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had to be made. The year 1963 was considered as the base and deflation was 
computed according to the index numbers given in the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbooks for 1968 and 1970. However, we would also point out that 
we are not allowing for any effects which innovation might have had on 
instructional programmes and other aspects of university activity. 

Our comparative analysis of growth rates (Table IV) is aimed at demonstrating 
one of the methods of analyzing university development and at revealing the 
actual situation in different groups of universities. We are aware that inter- 
pretation of the behaviour of different variables and of their interaction may be 
different at individual universities and in groups of universities. This also 
depends on the situation prevailing at the starting date of our analysis and on 
the types and rates of innovation which have had an influence on the different 
university characteristics. However, any future planning should allow for the 
growth of all university characteristics consistent with the growth in the number 


of students. 


1. Overall sample 


The average annual growth rate of the total number of students in the overall 
sample was 11.8 per cent during the period 1958-68, which is balanced quite 
well by a growth rate of full-time staff at 10.9 per cent. (Due to difficulties in 
collecting data on part-time teachers and in interpreting them correctly, the 
growth of staff was calculated from figures for full-time academic staff only.) 
Instructional space grew at almost the same rate with an average of 10.25 per 
cent, while operating expenditure is slightly ahead at 12.5 per cent each year. 
This leads us to wonder why universities as a whole have considered finance as 
their major problem, especially since the annual average growth rate of research 
funds was 17.6 per cent. Thus the greatest growth seems to be occurring in the 
field of research and is probably due to the fact that, to many universities during 
the mid-fifties, emphasis on research was quite new. 

The one disturbing factor is the annual growth rate of 8.7 per cent for library 
items, which falls about one-quarter below the average annual growth rate of 
students and would seem to indicate that library budgets have not received the 
same increases and many universities must have difficulties in providing students 


with teaching materials and textbooks. 


Control sample 


In order to check the extent to which our overall sample is representative, 
because of the heterogeneity of the replies, we calculated growth rates for groups 
of universities who have either been able to give figures for all the variables 
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(seven universities only) or for five of the variables (eleven universities), and 
so on. As one can see (Table IV.10) the behaviour of these variables and their 
interrelation is very similar to that in the overall sample, with the exception of 
the first group of seven universities who gave complete information. In this 
particular group, the weak points were space and operating expenditure. 


2. Existence of a planning system 


When the six variables are arranged according to existing planning systems, the 
growth rates for each sub-class over the ten-year period have their own 
characteristics. We were unable to consider the universities in countries with 
central planning only, since the rate of response was insufficient. 

In this classification, most striking are those universities with both central 
and university planning or university-level planning only, who have maintained 
excellent research and operating expenditure growth rates compared to the 
increase in students. The rates for the former universities are 20 per cent for 
research and 10.9 per cent for operating expenditure as against 7.5 per cent for 
students, while for the latter, 25.6 per cent and 17.7 per cent as against 12.9 per 
cent for students. However, at the same time, universities with central und 
university planning increased their space at only half the 
students and this may suggest a much greater use of exi 

A low increase in space is to be found in 


rate of the increase in 
sting facilities, 

all universities, indicating that 
nd has certainly been a factor 


“groups with university 
gh receiving a significant 


3. Level of economic development 


It can be seen that, on avera; 
the rate of growth of stude 
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Overall sample (base 1958 = 100) 
600 


Number of students 

— —— — Number of staff 

. Usable instructional space 
Operating expenditure 


. Research funds 


anaumunenenn Number of library items 


[ == 


64 65 66 67 68 


1958 59 60 61 62 63 
Ficure 3. Growth rates of selected university sub-systems over the period 1958-68 


These discrepancies become more marked when compared with universities in 
developed countries, where growth rates of students at 9.2 per cent were lower 
and consequently growth of staff (9.4 per cent) and operating expenditure 
(15.5 per cent) have been adequate. As can be seen, they devoted more of their 
effort to research than universities in the developing countries; the annual 
8rowth rate of funds spent on research was 20.8 per cent. However, the growth 
Of space and library items at 7.3 and 7.5 per cent lagged behind the rate of 
8towth of students and, apparently, at least in respect of physical expansion, 
the developing countries are in a more favourable position. 
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4. Geographical location 


Classification by geographical location brings out more striking differences 
between sub-groups. For example, universities in Africa increased their enrol- 
ment at an annual average growth rate of 22 per cent during the period 1963-68, 
which means that, on average, these universities tripled their enrolment in five 
years. Figures for the previous period were not available, mainly because these 
universities were only recently established. However, full-time staff has not 
increased at the same pace; at 18.3 per cent it is almost one-fifth less per year 
than the growth rate of enrolments but, since these are new universities, they 
began the period from a good base position. The same is true of instructional 
space, which has an even lower rate of growth than that for staff during the 
same period, and library items were also low at 15.8 percent. However, the 
allocation of operating expenditure must have created serious difficulties for it 
increased at only 13.9 per cent during this period. Despite this fact, it can be 
seen that research has received a little more attention than in the past, since the 
average annual growth rate of research funds is 5.2 per cent. 

The general situation of African universities cannot be compared to the older 
established universities, whose growth rates appear to be more balanced. For 
example, in the universities of Asia enrolment of students increased by 10.8 per 
cent per year during the period 1958-68 and full-time staff by almost the same 
amount, while instructional space grew at the higher rate of 12.5 per cent. The 
rate of increase of research funds was quite reasonable at 9.4 per cent, but the 


where growth was 8.2 per cent 
increased at only 8.6 per cent. 


at 19.8 per cent has kept pace 
8.3 per cent. There were much 


part of the world is, however. 


> 


about the general situation. 


University growth 


can conclude that European universities pay more attention to the qualitative 
aspects of their activities but, nevertheless, the situation with regard to available 
physical facilities, books and other publications is worsening. 

Universities in North America appear to be the most privileged when 
considering rates of expansion. Increases in all factors have been higher than 
the rate of increase in enrolments, which increased at an annual rate of 11 per 
cent, whereas the number of full-time staff increased by 17 per cent, instructional 
space by 12.5 per cent and library items by 17.8 per cent. Rates of increase in 
Operating and research expenditure have been higher at 15.8 per cent and 
47.1 per cent per year respectively. Seemingly, more and better paid staff are 
used for teaching and research and universities are buying more literature for 


their work. 
Such a favourable situation is not found in Latin and Central American 


universities, where the number of students grew at an average annual rate of 
14.5 per cent during the period 1963-68, with corresponding average rates of 
12.2 per cent in instructional space and 13.3 per cent in the number of library 
items. The most disturbing factor is that full-time staff increased only at an 
average of 6.6 per cent—this is, however, partly explained by the fact that, in 
most Latin and Central American universities in our sample, there are a large 
number of part-time staff to take care of the increased teaching load. The 
growth of finance was also hardly satisfactory at 11.7 per cent for operating 
expenditure and 10 per cent for research funds during the period 1963-68. 


5. University size by number of students 


Classification by size reveals some interesting divergences and imbalances. The 


smaller universities have a high rate of growth for student numbers (16.4 per 
cent) which is not matched by the growth rate of other factors. This phenomenon 
can be partly explained by some of the universities in this group being newly 
established, Academic staff has a growth rate of 11.8 per cent only and 
available instructional space grew at 9.9 per cent. It is worth mentioning, 
however, that instructional space grew at a very fast rate over the period 
1963-68. The growth rates of operating and research expenditures were well 
below that for students at 12 and 8 per cent respectively. 

Medium-sized universities, with 5-10,000 student, have fairly integrated growth 
rates. All factors, with the exception of library items, have grown faster than 
the number of students over the past decade. The enrolment rate was 11.8 per 
cent, whereas staff and instructional space grew at 13.1 and 14.1 per cent 
Tespectively. Operating expenditure grew at a rate equal to the increase in 
students, but the most striking element was the growth of funds allocated to 
research which, over the ten-year period, was 26.4 per cent. 
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Universities with more than 10,000 students have steady balanced growth 
rates for students of 7.9, academic staff 8.2 and instructional space 7.9 per cent. 
Library items fall somewhat below the other factors with a growth rate of 
5 per cent. The two highest rates of growth were for operating expenditure and 
research funds—the former was 13.7 and the latter 18.4 per cent. 

We can thus conclude that in medium-sized and large universities better 
conditions for research exist than in small ones. However, overall, medium-sized 
universities were better balanced. Therefore, the optimum size of a university 


from the point of view of management and planning would seem to be one with 
5-10,000 students. 


6. Emphasis on the field of study 


When we group the universities according to their fields of study, emphasis 
on social sciences has by far the higher rate of growth in the number of students 
(24.2 per cent), well ahead of humanities at 15.8, professional training at 14.5 
and pure science at 12.7 per cent. All of them experienced serious discrepancies 
between the rates of growth of students and library items, but the worst situation 
in this respect was to be found at universities emphasizing social sciences. The 
staffing situation was also unsatisfactory for social sciences and pure science. 
As for operating expenditure, only those universities with no special emphasis 
seem to be in a good position—contrary to what one might expect, specialization 
seemed to attract less rather than more funds, 


7. Emphasis on university function 


When the universities were considered according to the emphasis they themselves 
gave to different functions, it was only possible to take the sub-groups of 
undergraduate and graduate teaching into account. The other two sub-groups 
did not have sufficient Tesponses to give significant observations. 

Universities emphasizing undergraduate teaching have fairly steady and 
tegrated growth rates for all factors. The growth rate of student numbers over 
the decade was 13.2 per cent, while operating expenditure matched this growth 
and research funds were considerably higher at 19.4 per cent. Academic staff 


and instructional space have not expanded quite so fast at 11.2 and library items 
were even lower at 9.8 per cent. 


Universities emphasizing graduate teac 
growth rates, except for library items. Stu 
this was for all students in this particular 
expenditure and academic staff. Instructi 


in 


hing also have reasonably balanced 
dent growth was 10 per cent (although 
Context) matched closely by operating 
onal space grew at the slightly lower 
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rate of 9.4 per cent over the decade, but library items again were much lower 
at 6.8 per cent, which is rather difficult to understand. As with the under- 
graduate teaching universities, research funds had a high rate of increase at 
15.7 per cent. 

It is worth noting that, overall, universities emphasizing undergraduate 
teaching had higher growth rates than universities emphasizing graduate teaching 
for all factors. 


8. Type of control 


The public universities seem to have balanced all the factors quite well; an 
increase in students of 11.6 per cent has been met by increases in staff at 11.1, 
library items at 12.4, operating expenditure at 12.7 and research funds at 16.4 per 
cent. Instructional space at 9.9 per cent was out of step. The scarcity and high 
Price of land in cities, where some of the large public universities are situated, 
is probably a contributory factor. 

The private universities, although receiving a very favourable increase in 
research funds of 21.4 per cent, have not managed to balance their student 
increase (12.7 per cent) quite so well with the remaining factors—in particular, 


academic staff at 10.2 per cent. 


9. Type of admission system 


mber of students for universities with 
that for universities with a selective 
actors have not kept pace. 
crease of 17 per cent 
t in library items—all 


The average annual growth rate in the nu 
Open systems of admission is almost twice 
system. Such a rapid increase has meant that other f 
Enrolments, at 22.5 per cent, have had to be met by an in 
in staff, 14.3 per cent in instructional space and 11.4 per cen 


of which reflect very serious inconsistencies. 
Universities having a selective system of admission, however, have done much 


better. Increases in the number of students (11.9 per cent) have been met by 
almost equivalent increases, except for li 

Universities with a mixed system of admission also appear to have done 
quite well in maintaining consistency between the growth of enrolments and 
different facilities. While the number of students increased at an annual rate of 
9.8 per cent, full-time staff, instructional space and library items increased at 
11.4, 10.5 and 10.8 per cent respectively. These universities also gave a great 
deal of emphasis to research judging from the funds spent, which had a growth 
Tate of nearly 30 per cent. Operating expediture at 17.5 per cent is also very 
Satisfactory. 


brary items (8.4 per cent). 
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10. Conclusions 


The following general conclusions can be drawn from the analysis of growth 

rates of different university characteristics: 

1. Growth rates vary considerably from one group of universities to another. 
This demonstrates that not only general problems common to all university 
development should be analysed in depth, but also that certain specific 
features of groups and even peculiarities of individual universities should be 
studied. 

2.The most striking imbalances may be observed in all parts of the world, 
except the Americas, in the development of the university library, which is 
one of the most important bases of teaching. Growth rates were so often 
found to be very much lower than other factors that, obviously, this matter 
deserves very serious attention and investigation. 

3. It was noticed in the developed countries and in public universities that space 
is proving to be a factor which cannot be increased at the same rate as the 
increase in students. It is therefore evident that planning methods and inno- 
vation are urgently needed in this area. 

4. Universities with an open system of admission experienced much more serious 
imbalances and discrepancies than universities with a selective or mixed 
system. 

5. Research activity developed much faster in the universities of industrialized 
countries in Europe and North America than in other countries. This may 
seriously influence the relative quality of the training of undergraduate and, 
especially, graduate students in the developing countries and should be borne 
in mind when planning future development, particularly in view of the 
necessity to increase the university contribution to national economic and 
social development. However, over-emphasizing research work which is linked 


neither directly with improving the quality of teaching staff nor the training of 


graduate students may also be detrimental since it diverts resources and staff 
time from their main functions. 


V. University autonomy 
and the involvement of different bodies 
in the internal decision-making process 


A. University autonomy 


The problem of university autonomy attracts much attention and has an 
important place in any discussion about university planning and management. 

In our opinion, today, autonomy is only one of the instruments ensuring the 
fulfilment of a university’s educational and socio-economic functions. The 
Meaning of university autonomy has changed drastically even since the last 
century, It can now be considered as a measure of the division of functions and 
Tesponsibilities between the university management and society, as represented 
by central and local governments. We decided, therefore, to try to measure the 
Present degree of autonomy enjoyed by universities in order to provide a more 
or less objective basis for discussions on its role today. 

Seven areas of activity were identified as being necessary for the fulfilment 
of the most commonly-held university objectives, as follows: finance; curriculum; 
Selection of students; staff recruitment; setting of academic objectives; for- 
mulation of research policy; setting of general objectives. 

The degree of autonomy enjoyed by universities in each of these areas has 
been calculated from the opinions given by university heads or their delegates. 
On a four-point scale (3, complete autonomy; 2, partial; 1, slight; and 0, none), 
average scores and standard deviations have been computed for the overall 
Sample and for groups of universities of different classes and sub-classes. The 
Tesults are set out in Figure 4 and in more detail in Table V. 

For six activities (excepting finance) the average scores differ very little, 
Varying only between 2.526 and 2.763. Finance, with an average score of 1.988, 
Stands rather apart. 

Each of the areas of decision-making is now considered in turn, by the 
different classification of universities. 
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1. Overall sample + 1 
Finance 

Curriculum 
Selection of student 
Staff recruitment 
Academic objectives 
Research policy 
General objectives 


2. By planning system 

(a) Central and university planning 
Finance 
Curriculum 
Selection of students 
Staff recruitment 
Academic objectives 
Research policy 
General objectives 


(b) University planning only 
Finance 
Curriculum 
Selection of students 
Staff recruitment 
Academic objectives 
Research policy 
General objectives 


Finance 

Curriculum 
Selection of students 
Staff recruitment 
Academic objectives 
Research policy 
General objectives 
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(d) No planning 


Selection of student: 
Staff recruitment 
Academic objectives 
Research policy 
General objectives 


* Scale 0-3 :0 = none ; 1 = slight; 2= 


Ficure 4, Average degree of autonomy enjoyed by a university in different areas of 
decision-making 


Partial complete 
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1. Finance 


In the overall sample, universities have the least degree of autonomy in this area. 
The average score of 1.988 means a degree of autonomy very close to partial 
and yet this seems remarkable considering that all universities are heavily 
dependent upon their governments for financial support. In our sample it was 
found that more than 70 per cent of university expenditure is financed by 
governments. 

The classification of universities according to different types of planning 
systems brings out some differences in the average degree of autonomy for 
different sub-classes. For example, universities working to both a national and 
institutional plan have an average score of 2.400, those which have only their 
Own institutional planning follow with an average score of 2.000, and very little 
difference exists between universities who have some sort of planning and those 
who have no planning at all; their average scores are 1.912 and 1.952 
respectively. : : 

However, analysis of the responses shows that size, geographical location, 
type of control, system of admission and emphasis on function do not, apparently, 
play a significant role, and even when grouped into developing and developed 
countries there is still no remarkable difference in autonomy with regard to 
financial decision-making. The only other classification which shows more 
varied average scores is the emphasis on the field of study. Universities con- 
Centrating on social sciences enjoy the highest degree of autonomy with an 
average score of 2.250 and humanities the least at 1.571. Pure science, profes- 
Sional training and no particular emphasis have average scores of 1.889, 2.087 
and 2.000 respectively. ; Ne, F 

We can thus conclude that, with only a few exceptions, universities, according 
to their own estimation, have a rather high degree of autonomy with regard to 
financial decisions. Although the average response indicates ‘partial’ and is 


lower than in other areas, this reflects the situation where all universities are 
being financed from government sources to a greater and greater extent, which 
inevitably leads to some external control of their financial activity. One of the 
Major directions of university effort should be, in our opinion, an active 
improvement of methods and techniques of financial planning and management, 
but obviously, in some cases, universities should have greater rights in the 


Utilization of the limited financial resources allocated to them. 
2. Curriculum 
One of the most important factors in achieving academic objectives is the 


university’s curriculum. Apparently, the universities in our sample enjoy a high 
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degree of autonomy in this area, for the overall sample of eighty universities 
shows an average score of 2.675 with a standard deviation of 0.519. Therefore, 
almost complete autonomy exists in the average university as regards the design 
of the curriculum. 

However, as one can see from Figure 4, the situation differs slightly in some 
of the sub-classes. The classification by different planning systems shows that 
universities which have a combination of central and institutional planning have 
a lower degree of autonomy (2.400) than the Others, but even the lowest score 
in this classification is still fairly high. The degree of autonomy enjoyed by 
universities working only to their own plans has a score of 2.706, while 
universities having some sort of planning or no planning at all have averages 
of 2.647 and 2.714. 

Although it can be observed that there are wider differences in degrees of 
autonomy in designing the curriculum when universities are classified by GNP 
per capita, the figures, nevertheless, reinforce the results of the classification by 
developing/developed countries. Universities in developing countries have an 
average score of 2.804 (standard deviation 0.397) while those in developed 
countries have an average of 2.375 (deviation 0.633). The difference here is 
greater than that observed for finance and may partly be explained by many 
developing countries possessing only one university, which is naturally considered 
to be the most expert body in deciding on the curriculum. 

When geographical location is taken as the basis for classification, the average 
degree of autonomy enjoyed is highest in Asia (average score 2.826), followed 
by Latin and Central America (2.824), Africa (2.714), Australia and Oceania 
(2.667), North America (2.400) and Europe (2.389); standard deviations are all 
between 0.38 and 0.48. 

Emphasis on the field of study appears to have some influence on the degree 
of autonomy enjoyed by universities in designing their curriculum, for those 
placing emphasis on social sciences enjoy complete autonomy, those having 00 
Particular emphasis average 2.811, those concentrating on the humanities 2.571, 
professional training 2.522 and the lowest is pure science at 2.444, When we tura 
to emphasis on functions, research apparently enjoys the maximum degree of 


autonomy, followed by undergraduate teaching (2.719), graduate teaching (2.556) 
and teacher training (2.333). 


The other classifications 
whole, those differences whi 
universities usually enjoy a 


activity where they are the 
do, in fact, h 


do not show any important differences and, aS # 
ch can be observed are not very striking. Evidently, 
very high degree of autonomy in that field of the! 
experts and should make the decisions, and they 
ave the greatest Tesponsibility for working out curricula. 
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3. Selection of students 


The universities in our sample have three types of admission system: open, 
selective and a mixture of the two, and from the overall sample it seems that 
they enjoy nearly complete autonomy (2.718) in the selection of students. The 
situation varies only slightly when we classify the universities into different 
categories. 

For example, universities in the developing countries have a slightly higher 
degree of autonomy in this domain (average score 2.796, standard deviation 
0.557) than those in the developed countries (2.542 with a deviation of 0.865). 
The difference is shown up more in the classification by GNP per capita. 
Complete autonomy is enjoyed by universities in the groups $200-300 and 
$300-400, The remainder of the sub-classes converge with averages of 2.692 to 
2.556. Universities in the groups $500-1000 and $1000-2000 have the same score 
of 2.556 but the standard deviation varies—in the former it is 0.497 and in the 
latter 0.956 showing that the former group, although the same size, had a more 
Stable opinion. 

As to the emphasis on field of study and function, universities emphasizing 
the humanities enjoy complete autonomy, those emphasizing pure science and 
with no particular emphasis are fairly high at 2.778 and 2.750 respectively, and 
lower down come professional training and social sciences with 2.609 and 2.500 
but their standard deviations are higher at about 0.870. Our tables show that 
Universities emphasizing research enjoy complete autonomy on admission whereas 
undergraduate and graduate teaching have averages of almost 2.725. Teacher- 
training universities have the least degree of autonomy with 2.333. 

Private universities enjoy more autonomy in this particular area (2.929) than 
Public (2.672) which are, to some extent, controlled by the government. 

Interestingly, universities with a selective system of admission consider that 
they enjoy more autonomy (2.804) than those with open systems (2.556) or 
mixed systems (2.462). : 

The remaining classifications do not provi 
Conclusions with regard to the degree of autonom, 


ide a basis for any meaningful 
y in this area. 


4. Staff recruitment 

The questions of teaching and research staff recruitment and subsequent 
utilization are of the highest priority in the activities of the university. The 
standards achieved here determine to a great extent the quality of the whole 
spectrum of university performance. We found that, although there is a lot of 
Controversy today about the conditions of tenure and the evaluation of per- 
formance, recruitment of staff has the highest score (2.763) in the overall sample 


for the degree of autonomy. 
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When considering the classification according to planning systems, one can 
notice a rather important difference between the universities having both a 
national and institutional plan (average score 2.000) and the other groups of 
universities (2.762 and above). The lower degree of autonomy in the former 
group may be explained by the fact that these universities apply the same rather 
high standards in the recruitment of all staff, and recruitment is also subject to 
norms (student/staff ratio, teaching load, etc.) which are applicable throughout 
the system of higher education. 

It appears from our analysis that universities in the developing countries have 
a higher degree of autonomy in this area of university activity, with an average 
of 2.857 as against 2.542 in the developed countries. 

By geographical location, universities in Australia and Oceania enjoy complete 
autonomy for staff recruitment, while Latin and Central America (2.941), 
Africa (2.857) and Asia (2.783) follow closely. Universities in Europe have the 
lowest score (2.389)—a situation which is common to all their areas of activity, 
except finance. 

There are no differences worthy of comment in the other classifications, but 
the analysis demonstrates that universities, whatever their situation, main 
function, etc., enjoy a very high degree of autonomy in this key field of their 
activity, the recruitment of staff. 


5. Academic objectives 


Academic objectives are defined here as the universities’ targets in the field of 
teaching and training, including the standards and methods of teaching work. 
It seems from the overall sample that universities enjoy a high degree of 


autonomy in this area. The average score is 2.750 and ranks second after that 
for staff recruitment. 


As in the field of staff recruitment, universities working under national and 


institutional planning have a slightly lower degree of autonomy (2.400) than the 
other sub-groups of this classification (2.667 to 2.882). This is to be expected 
Since planning at different levels of their activity is more closely linked with the 
Overall social and economic needs of the countries. This is reflected also in 
Tesearch policy and general objectives. 

There is no significant difference in this area between developing and developed 
countries, but the classification by geographical location shows (as noted 
Previously for the selection of Students and staff) that universities in Australia 
and Oceania and North America enjoy a very high degree of autonomy witb 
regard to academic objectives. The least degree is again found in Europea? 
universities (2.611). 


Here again, the size of the university does not appear to have any influence 
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although the classification by fields of study produces some variations. Those 
universities which. concentrate on the humanities enjoy complete autonomy and 
those with no particular emphasis almost complete autonomy, whereas emphasis 
on professional training has the least autonomy at 2.522. Emphasis on functions 
also produces some wider differences: universities emphasizing research enjoy 
complete autonomy and teacher training has the lowest score at 2.333. 

The type of control causes little variation, and this is also the case with the 
admission system. 

In conclusion, although all universities enjoy a very high degree of autonomy 
in formulating their academic objectives, those universities which are oriented 
to training people for practical jobs (professional training, teacher training) have 
less autonomy. This is quite natural as the demand for these specialists, as well 
as the standards and other requirements of potential employers, have to be taken 
into account. 


6. Research policy 


Here, universities in the overall sample have an average score of 2.737 for the 
degree of autonomy in formulating research policies, which is quite close to the 
Score for academic objectives. 

The difference between the scores of developing and developed countries is 
More significant at 2.804 and 2.583. Again, by geographical location, Australia 
and Oceania has complete autonomy, with North America and Europe coming 
at the bottom of the list (2.600 and 2.556). 

Formulation of research policy is one © 


8eneral objectives) where the number of stu luenc e 
autonomy—it has been noted that differences are not significant in the other 


areas—and here the small universities have more autonomy than the large ones. 


As to emphasis on the field of study, the least degree of autonomy exists for 
Professional training, preceded closely by pure science. These universities are 
Probably more dependent on outside sources for financing their research. With 
regard to function, it is interesting to note that universities emphasizing graduate 


teaching have less autonomy than undergraduate teaching (2.611 as against 2.789). 
hiversities concentrating on teacher training have the least autonomy at 2.333. 
The type of control again does not cause any significant variation, but 

Classification by system of admission shows that universities with a mixed 

system have less autonomy (2.538) than selective or open (2.759 and 2.889). 

This situation might be explained by universities with open or selective systems 

having more clear-cut policies than universities with mixed systems, who are 


Subject to various kinds of pressure. 


f the two areas (the other being 
dents influences the degree of 
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7. General objectives 


We defined general objectives as the objectives in the field of higher education 
as a whole, including its orientation towards the socio-economic and other needs 
of the country and, apparently, universities have slightly less autonomy in this 
respect than in the other areas mentioned so far, except for finance. Nevertheless, 
the average score of 2.526 in the overall sample is still rather high. ; 

As mentioned already, universities with both central and institutional planning 
have a lower degree of autonomy in formulating their general objectives (2.000) 
than other sub-groups, which Tange between 2.476 and 2.647, and this might be 
accounted for by their integration into the overall planning in their countries. 

Developing countries again enjoy a relatively higher degree of autonomy 
(2.636) compared to developed countries (2.261), a situation which is repeated 
in the classification by geographical location—Latin and Central American 
universities having the highest degree and North American and European the 
lowest. In developing countries, the opi 


inion of the university (since in some 
cases there is only one) is probably decisive in formulating the general objectives 
of higher education. 


Emphasis on the field of study shows that those universities with no particular 
emphasis enjoy more autonomy (the average scores range from 2.611 to 2.250) 
but, by function, universities concentrating on undergraduate teaching have a 
higher score (2.625) than graduate or teacher training, which are rather low 
at 2.278 and 2.000. 

As might be expected, private universities have more autonomy than public 
ones, but there is not a large difference (2.625 as against 2.500). Again, by 


system of admission, universities with open and selective systems have higher 
Scores (2.667 and 2.589) than mixed (2.154). 


8. Inter-dependencies between degrees of autonom y 
in different areas of university activit ‘y 


autonomy in setting their general objectives, 
The degree of autonom 


y in formulating the curriculum is, however, relatively 
highly correlated with ot 


her areas, except for finance. Universities which have 
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a higher degree of autonomy in the selection of students, also enjoy more 
autonomy in staff recruitment, setting general objectives and curricular design, 
but not in others. Universities having a higher degree of autonomy in academic 
objectives, curriculum, research policy and general objectives also have a higher 
degree of autonomy in the matter of staff recruitment. 


9. Some conclusions 


After having considered quantitatively our analysis of the different areas of 

university autonomy, the following conclusions can be drawn: 

1. The universities in our sample, according to the opinion of their heads, enjoy 
a rather high degree of autonomy in all the most important areas of their 
activity. The lowest degree of autonomy is found in finance, which is to be 
expected since the basic source of university financing nowadays is the state 
budget, but even here the score indicates ‘partial’ autonomy. 

2.From the classification according to planning systems, one can see that 
Universities working under both national and institutional plans enjoy a more 
balanced autonomy, i.e. their degree of autonomy in all the areas of activity is 
similar. They have the highest degree of autonomy in finance but there is not 
a great difference between this and other areas. However, other sub-groups 
have a rather wide gap between high degrees of autonomy in the basic areas 
of their activity (curricular planning, staff recruitment, setting of academic 
objectives, etc.) and a lower financial autonomy. Presumably, a university can 
only really enjoy a high degree of autonomy in a particular field or area if it 
is supported by a similar degree of autonomy in other areas, especially 
finance. Balanced degrees of autonomy provide the basis for the balanced 


development of the university. i ; 
3. It will have been noted that universities in the developing countries have 
f activity than universities in 


a higher degree of autonomy in all areas 0! 

industrialized countries. This finding is supported by the classification 
according to geographical location which shows that the highest degree of 
autonomy is enjoyed by universities in Latin America, followed by those in 


Africa and Asia. The lowest, but still a rather high degree of autonomy, is 


found in Europe. This can be accounted for by the fact that, in some 
exists and it is often master of its 


developing countries, only one university 


Own affairs. 
4. From our analysis, such characteristics of universities as their size, type of 


Control and system of admission do not appear to have any important 
influence on the degree of autonomy. There is no unanimity among univer- 
Sities in the degree of autonomy by function or by field of study, but it would 
seem that universities emphasizing research activities enjoy a higher degree of 
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autonomy than other universities in the most important areas of their activity. 
5. Thus it appears that the most important differences in the degree of autonomy 
are due to the socio-economic system of the country. University autonomy 
is generally considered to be important for university development; this 
might well be so, but in the present situation practically all universities 
enjoy a high degree of autonomy and, therefore, their most important problem 
is how to use it in the most effective way in accordance with the progressive 
social and economic trends of their respective countries. This being so, 
universities, in order to make a greater contribution to progressive national 
development, might sometimes have to sacrifice some of their autonomy. 


B. The involvement of different bodies 
in the university’s internal decision-making process 


The problem of decision-making, and the participation of different agents 
(administrative bodies and other groups) in this process, is a crucial one in 
relation to the planning and management of the university. Very often it is 
merely interpreted or reduced to the problem of student participation in 
university affairs and to the question of the degree of university autonomy 
within the national context. We have attempted to go further and to measure 
the degree of participation in decision-making of several different bodies, 
including the students, in the most important fields of university activity. For 
this purpose the following ten possible participants in decision-making were 
defined: central government; regional government; Senate or University Council; 
university administration; faculty administration; department administration: 
individual professors; senior teaching staff; junior teaching staff; students. 

Also, eight areas where decisions have to be taken were listed. Some of these 
areas are the same as those considered in the previous section and they cad 
therefore be cross-checked, as follows: major allocation of funds; planning and 
development; decisions on student admissions; staff appointments; curriculum 
approval; research policy; innovation; extra-curricular activities, 

On a five-point scale (giving 4 to authority for a final decision or veto, 3 tO 
active Participation, 2 to consultation, 1 to being informed about a decision and 
Oto no involvement), average scores and standard deviations have been computed 


for the participation of the ten groups in the different areas of decision-making 
both in an overall sample 


We have to point out at t 
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draw conclusions which might be used to improve the university decision-making 
process. (See Table VA.). 

In general, the four bodies which play the most decisive roles are, in order 
of importance: 1. the Senate or University Council; 2. university administration; 
3. faculty administration; and 4. departmental administration. The regional 
government plays no real part and in most cases the role of the central govern- 
ment is no more than merely being informed. As for the different members of 
the university community, individual professors and the senior teaching staff 
are the most important, but, even so, in only one case (formulating research 
policy) are they involved to a degree which is higher than consultation. Other 
scores indicate that they are informed about decisions. Junior teaching staff and 
students have scores in the overall sample (with the exception of extra-curricular 
activities for students) which are either at the level of being informed or not 
involved. 

This summarizes the general pattern of the analysis which varies somewhat 
within the different classifications. The most interesting of these variations are 
commented on by area of decision-making in the following sections. 


1. Major allocation of funds 


sity Council appears to have almost complete 
(average score 3.403) with the university 
a very significant role. It is interesting 


In the overall sample, the Univer: 
authority for final decisions in this area 


administration and faculties also playing J 
to note that the degree of involvement of the central government, although it is 


the major source of finance, is nevertheless less than that of any organized 
university group. This situation js similar in the classification by planning 
systems, even for those universities under both national and institutional 
planning. The involvement of the regional government is higher for universities 
under different forms of planning than for those having no definite plans, and 
we found it also to be higher in developed than in developing countries. 

This classification also indicates that students in the developed countries take 
less part in this decision-making area than they do in developing countries, but 
by geographical location, students in Asian universities score only 0.045 whereas 
in the universities of Australia and Oceania and Latin and Central America they 
obtain scores which indicate that they are informed about decisions. 

In large universities the importance of the Senate in this area is, in comparison 
with the university administration, much greater than that found in the smaller 
Universities, 


Government bodies do not 
and public universities in this area. 


play a noticeably different role between private 
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2. Planning and development 


Responsibility for decision-making in the Planning and development of the 
university follows the general pattern, but it can be observed that the degree of 
involvement of the central and regional governments has increased, In the 
classification by planning systems, this is most marked for those universities 
with central and university planning—here the score for the central government 
indicates the most decisive role of all the different bodies in the area of planning 


and development. Government involvement is less for those universities which 
do not follow definite plans. 


The central government has a hi 
European universities than in ti 
regional government plays a simi 


As would be expected in this respect, the central government is more involved 
in public than in private universities, 


igher degree of involvement in African and 


3. Decision on student admissions 
In decisions on Student admission, the role of the university administration 
faculties becomes relatively more Prominent and the Senate takes less interes 
in this matter than in any of the other areas in the overall sample. ibilit 
In the classification by planning Systems, faculties have the most resp’ ~. ae 
for decisions on admission in universities under both central and institution 
planning, but university administration plays the leading role for those peae 
central planning only, institutional Planning or no planning. However, yao ae 
under central Planning, the central government has a higher degree of invo! 
ment, equalling that of the Senate and faculties, while the institutional eee 
and no planning sub-groups also show a higher degree of involvement ea. 
departmental administration. It js also interesting to note that, in this a at 
Students have the Sreatest degree of involvement (1.400) in universities un! by 
central and institutional Planning; their score is equal to those obtained 
Senior and junior teaching staff in this sub-group. tnation bY 
In this respect, there is a noticeably higher degree of participation 


. . si 
departments in the universities of the developing countries as compared to th 
in developed. This is also the 


faculties take second place and, j 
with the students playing a muc 
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4. Staff appointments 


We have discussed the degree of autonomy enjoyed by universities in the matter 
of staff recruitment in the first part of this chapter and we find that several of 
the points are confirmed in this analysis. From the overall sample and different 
classifications, the degree of involvement of various bodies is quite varied but 
Overall university administration is slightly ahead of the Senate, both having 
Scores denoting active participation, with the faculties and departments following 
closely with scores indicating more than mere consultation. 

Although the central government has very little involvement in this area in the 
Overall sample, it has quite a high degree of involvement in those universities 
under central and institutional planning, equalling the Senate in this sub-group. 
For those universities following definite plans the university administration 
Plays the leading role in staff appointments, whereas in those with little or no 
Planning the Senate has priority. : 

Similarly in developed countries, the administration and faculties are to the 
fore, whereas the Senate takes first place in the developing countries. This trend 
is also seen in the classification by geographical location; in the universities of 
Europe, North America and Latin and Central America, for example, the 
university administration, faculties and departments have the major responsibility. 

In the private universities the university administration has a much greater 
Tesponsibility for staff appointments than the Senate and departments, whereas 
n the public universities, administration and the Senate are almost equal and 


there is a greater central government involvement. 


5. Curriculum approval 


Traditionally and as was confirmed in the analysis on autonomy, universities 


enjoy a great deal of freedom in the design of the curriculum. So far as involve- 
Ment in decision-making is concerned, the overall sample shows that the Senate 
has the greatest responsibility, followed closely by the faculties and departments. 
As is to be expected, administration drops to a lower level—it is only a little 
higher than that accorded to senior teaching staff. Students are kept informed 
in this matter. . ) 
When classified by planning systems, the same general trend is seen. Again 
the central government has a prominent role in the case of universities under 
Central and institutional planning. The classifications by developing/developed 


Countries and geographical location reiterate the general situation, except that 


in the European universities faculties and departments have the major responsi- 


bility for curricula. . . 
In private universities the Senate and faculties are involved almost to the 
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same degree and departments follow closely after. However, students have a 
higher degree of involvement in public than in private universities on this 
question. 


6. Research policy 


In the overall sample the involvement of the Senate in formulating research 
policy is high in comparison with other bodies, although faculties and depart- 
ments are next in line with almost identical scores. Apparently, students are 
little concerned in decisions on research. 

The same situation can be seen in the classification by planning systems, 
except for those universities with no planning where the faculties and depart- 
ments are the main decision-makers and for those under central and institutional 
planning where the central government has high priority with a score of 3.600. 

It is interesting that, in the developed countries, individual professors have 
almost as great an importance in research decisions as the Senate or faculties 
and this is shown particularly in European universities where the senior staff and 
individual professors have a leading role. However, in Africa, it is the depart- 
ments along with the faculties who have the most important role in research 
decision-making. 


7. Innovation 


The general pattern of responsibility for decisions (Senate, administration, 
faculties, departments), Te-appears in the case of innovations in the university, 
although here the scores of the faculties and departments are more closely 
aligned with those of the other decision-makers. This pattern continues through- 
out the classification except that the involvement of students in innovation is 
much higher in the developed than in the developing countries. 

Some variations occur in the classification by geographical location in that 
faculties have the major responsibility for innovation in European universities, 
while in North America the university administration comes to the fore. 


8. Extra-curricular activities 


Although one would t 


he hink that the students would play a major part in 
decisions regarding ext: 


fa-curricular activities in the universities, this does not 
appear to be the case in the overall sample, which shows that they are only 


consulted (1.985) along with the faculties. The major responsibility is taken by 
the university administration and Senate. 


When classified by planning systems the situation varies considerably, faculties 
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taking a more important role for those universities with central and institutional 
plans, and the Senate and administration occupying first and/or second places 
in the others. Varied situations are also seen in the classification by geographi- 
cal location; there seems to be no common view as to who shall take major 
decisions on extra-curricular activities ; for example, in European universities it 
is shared equally by the faculty, Senate and administration and in North America 


by the administration, Senate and students. 


9. Some conclusions 


Analysis of the involvement of different bodies in decision-making shows a 
Variety of situations in the various types of university. However, generally it 
does follow a more or less traditional pattern where students, teaching and 
Tesearch staff, especially at the junior level, are either playing no role ora less 
important role than they should if universities really want to democratize their 
decision-making process. The situation is better balanced in universities working 


under both central and university planning. 
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VI. Trends of change 
in university structure (1958-68) 


Changes in the overall structure of universities, as well as in the organization 
and function of their planning and decision-making bodies, can be considered 
as an important indicator of efforts and attempts undertaken in different uni- 
versities to adjust to the new developments taking place in society. We have 
therefore tried to measure these structural changes in our sample. 


1. Basic structure of universities in the sample 


On examining the questionnaires individually, it was Possible to gain an idea 
of the general basic structures. First of all it must be said that a large number 
of universities (58 per cent) had faculties as their main administrative units. One 
should not assume that these were traditional faculties, as owing to the global 
nature of the sample there were variations and adaptations, but nevertheless 


basic teaching and administrative 


ly 7 per cent had institutes as their main constituent 
bodies. 


2. Changes in the teaching units 


Looking at the purely quantitative Tesults first of all (Table VD), the overall 
sample shows that there has been considerable structural change in that 92.5 pe 
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cent of universities have added units. It is also interesting to see that in 36.3 per 
cent units have been dropped, and since this was probably one of the most 
difficult operations to undertake, this is a significant figure. In terms of the 
improvement of existing units, 58.8 per cent of universities have reorganized or 
combined units, thereby involving considerable structural change. All these 
aspects will be looked at in greater detail further on. 

When the sample is classified according to planning systems, it is worth noting 
that the amount of structural reorganization—whether it involves adding, 
dropping or reorganizing units—declines steadily as the degree of planning 
declines. In the group of universities in countries with both central and university 
level planning, 100 per cent have added units; this is also true of the next two 
groups, but thereafter it becomes 91.1 per cent of universities with some 
Planning mechanisms and 85.7 per cent of those with no planning. In the first 
Sroup, 60 per cent have dropped units and this percentage steadily declines 
(with the exception of universities under central planning only, but this is a very 
Small group) to 28.6 per cent for universities with no planning. The same is true 
of the reorganization of existing units; percentages range from 100 down to 
47 per cent, . 

When universities are classified by developing and developed countries, the 
Similarities are more striking than the differences. However, by geographical 
location, it is possible to conclude that universities on the African continent have 
had somewhat less structural changes than universities elsewhere, but this is to 
be expected in newly created universities. Otherwise the distribution is fairly 
even, with North America standing out as the region where the greatest number 
Of universities (60 per cent) have disbanded or dropped units. 

Classification by emphasis on fields of study reveals, as might have been 
anticipated, that universities emphasizing pure science have the most marked 
tendency towards structural change and reorganization. In 100 per cent of these 
Universities units have been added and in 77 per cent units have been dropped 


and reorganized. 


3. Reasons given for changes in teaching units 


We have already considered the form of the change, whether it was addition, 
Teduction or reorganization, and now we must look at the reasons behind it. 
Th the case of teaching units added, the main reasons given were the expansion 
Of student numbers and the manpower demand. In the latter case, the universities 
Stated clearly the existence of a demand for a certain type of graduate and the 
Creation of a teaching unit to provide them. : 
The reasons given for dropping certain faculties or fields of study fall into 
three categories. The first of these, and the largest, was that the faculty or 
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department in question had been absorbed elsewhere, either by a larger unit 
within the same university or by another university in the country, or it had 
been split off to form a separate institute. The second category was the 
straightforward reason of no demand, but, unfortunately, it is not always clear 
whether this refers to students or to manpower. Thirdly, a very small number 
were dropped due to lack of teachers or lack of suitable equipment and this 
obviously had little to do with voluntary reorganization. 

The reorganization of existing faculties or teaching units showed two distinct 
tendencies. The first and the most marked was towards greater interdisciplinarity 
of study. This involved the incorporation of small departments into larger ones 
or the creation of centres of study combining allied subject matters. The reasons 
given for reorganization mainly fell into this category. The second tendency is 
almost directly opposed to the first, i.e. the splitting-up of unwieldy departments 
into smaller ones. Frequently this was true of universities which were developing 
rapidly and, perhaps, had originally grouped together subjects which were not 
really homogeneous. A very small number simply gave the reason of reforms 
introduced by the government of the country. 


4. Reorganization and/or the need Sor new administrative 
and planning units 


Moving from the structural Teorganization of what are, essentially, teaching 
units to the reorganization of administrative and planning units, we asked the 
universities to answer three questions. The first was whether there had been 
any significant reorganization of major responsibilities for planning, management 
and decision-making. If the answer was affirmative, a description was asked for. 
The second question was whether the need was felt for new planni 
if so, what kind, The third question asked whether any of the existing planning 
methods were thought to be out of date and, if so, which ones. 

If we look first of all at the replies, which can be easily quantified 
(Table VIA), we see that in the overall sample during the period 1958-68 


ing units and, 
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This percentage drops to 61.9 per cent in universities where there were no 
planning mechanisms. When it comes to the need for new planning units, once 
again all the universities in countries with both central and university planning 
expressed a need for some innovation. The other groups varied between 66.7 
and 81 per cent—the latter being universities with no planning mechanisms. 
Eighty per cent of universities in countries with both central and university 
planning considered that some part of their structural organization was out of 
date. The other groups varied between 33.3 and 66.7 per cent—once again the 
latter were universities with no planning mechanisms. 

Developing countries appear to have undertaken less reorganization than the 
developed, but a greater percentage of the former felt the need for new units. 
However, a smaller percentage in the developing countries felt that some part of 
their administration was out of date. 

Looking at universities classified according to their geographical location, it 
can be seen that 100 per cent of the North American universities have under- 
taken reorganization of their administrative responsibilities and only 56.5 per 
cent of the Asian universities. Logically enough it is this latter group which has 
the highest percentage (86.9) of those wanting new planning mechanisms. The 
highest percentage of universities who consider some part of their administrative 
Structure to be out of date was found in Europe (72.2) while the lowest (33) 
was in Australia and Oceania, but this was a very small sub-division. 

When we come to look at the less easily quantifiable aspects of these three 
Questions we nevertheless find that the response, although descriptive, falls into 
Well defined groups. The principal group was composed of universities which 
have added planning units to their administrative structure. Among these were 
included two universities who have created the post of planning officer. Next 
Comes a rather loosely defined group who describe an overall administrative 
Teform, which has frequently been occasioned by a government decree affecting 
University organization. The third largest category was that of student and staff 
Consultation. Nearly a quarter of the universities concerned describe the setting 
Up of consultative committees to facilitate the expression of student and staff 
Opinion in the running of the university. There are three other minor groups 
Which are worth mentioning. Firstly, universities where there was a decen- 
tralization of decision-making from government to university level, involving 
a re-organization of the decision-making structure in the university. Secondly, 
there were the universities who set up other forms of consultative committees, 
cither with industry, the local community or other bodies, to counsel in the 
Tunning of the university. Lastly, and this was a very small number, there are 
those universities which set up institutional research units. 

_ Descriptions of the kind of new administrative or planning units needed fell 
into two large equal categories with some fairly minor ones following. The first 
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of the two large ones consisted of those universities who felt the need for a 
better information system. Here the words ‘information system’ were taken in 
their most generalized sense to describe needs varying from better record-keeping 
to a fully computerized information system. The second category is that of 
universities expressing the straightforward need for a planning unit. This 
included those who described, in general terms, the need for some kind of 
rational planning. The few minor categories include the need for an institutional 
research unit, the need for better-qualified administrative staff, and so on. 

Similarly, descriptions of units or parts of the administration which were out 
of date fell into three main areas. In addition, there were less numerous (but 
very serious) views that the whole administrative system was unequal to its task. 
The greatest need for modernization was felt in general administration. Problems 
varied from inadequate liaison with the central government to insufficient means 
of communication with the teaching staff of the university. The two other 
important areas were more clearly defined: the first was that of the system of 
data collection and this tied in well with the need for an improved information 
system expressed in answer to the previous question; the second was a lack of 
efficiency in the budgeting system and this, perhaps, corresponded to the need 
expressed earlier for a planning unit. 


5. Conclusions 


From the foregoing, one may conclude: 

1. There is a marked awareness in universities that serious changes in their 
organization should be made if they are to meet the social and economic 
needs of their countries and improve their management and planning. How- 
ever, from the percentages of units dropped, added or re-organized, it seems 
that they are more inclined to add than to re-organize; the former does not 
necessarily bring any improvement in the structure and may bring new 
problems. Improved overall management and planning can only be brought 
about by a systematic and balanced approach to the whole university. 

2. One may also notice that those universities which are already working undef 
both national and institutional level planning are more innovatory in both 
teaching and administrative structures, and this is, no doubt, due to the fact 
that they know the overall socio-economic needs of their countries better- 

. Serious efforts were made during the decade under review towards 
organization of greater interdisciplinarity of study and towards better 
co-operation among the different units inside the universities. Nevertheless 
the majority of universities feel there still exists a great need for further 


innovation in their management and planning and for the establishment 9 
planning and institutional research units. 
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VIL. Structure of the student body 


Analysis of the student body provides information on a very important 
aspect influencing university performance and characterizes to a great extent the 
Social links of the university with different groups of the population and the 
Social role of the university in the country. Growth rates of the total number of 
Students have already been discussed in Chapter IV and in this section, there- 
fore, we shall consider the growth rates for different kinds of students, both 
8taduates and undergraduates, male and female, and then look at drop-out rates 


and the socio-economic background. 


1. Growth rates of undergraduates and graduates 


This section discusses the data given in Table VII. The overall sample shows 
that the growth rate for the number of graduate students (in the reduced 
number of universities having post-graduate programmes) is higher (13.8 per 
Cent) than the growth rate for undergraduates (10.9 per cent) over the period 
1958-68, (See Figure 6.) Analysis by the five-year periods would seem to 
'ndicate an overall tendency towards the development of graduate studies. 
. When the universities are classified according to planning systems (Table Vil.2) 
It can be seen that in every sub-group, with one exception, the growth in the 
Numbers of graduate students was greater than that for undergraduates over 
the ten-year period. The exception is universities with their own planning only, 
but even here graduate enrolment was considerably higher for 1963-68. 
Classification by level of economic development shows the developing 
Countries to have had a higher rate of expansion of undergraduate students 
(11.6 per cent) than the developed (8.7 per cent). These figures speak for 
themselves about university expansion in countries of differing levels of economic 
development. The developed countries on the other hand, even though they 
Start from a highly developed base, have a higher growth rate of graduate 
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students (15.2 percent) than the developing countries (12.8 per cent), although 
the latter figure is nevertheless impressive and is also slightly higher than the 
growth rate for undergraduate students. 

By geographical regions, the figures again show the number of graduate 
students to be growing faster. The figures for Latin and Central America, and 
also to some extent Europe, should be treated with reserve since, here, because 
of differences in the systems of education, the classification of students into 
the undergraduate and graduate categories is not standard. 

The highest growth rates for both types of students are to be found on the 
African continent and, similarly, the gap between the two rates is at its largest: 
15.6 per cent for undergraduates as against 27.5 per cent for graduates, This 
would seem to indicate a fairly rapid change in the composition of the student 
body, although it must be remembered that these universities started from a 
much smaller base as far as graduate students are concerned. Universities in 
North America are also increasing their numbers of graduate students (20.7 per 
cent) very much faster than undergraduates (11.8). In Asia, Australia and 
Oceania and in Europe the difference in growth rates is not so large, which 
would seem to indicate the pressing need to expand undergraduate numbers, 

Classification by university size tends to give trends which might be expected. 
The smaller universities have the highest rates of expansion for both types of 
students (14.4 and 19.2 per cent) while universities with more than 10,000 
students have the lowest rates of expansion on both counts at 7.3 and 7.6 per 
cent. Medium-sized universities fall in between, Clearly, some large universities 
have reached a ceiling and are levelling off. 

Emphasis on different fields of study shows that the highest increase in the 
rate of growth of undergraduate and graduate students was in universities 
emphasizing social sciences (21.8 and 35.9 per cent) but it should be noted that 
this is a very small sub-group. The second lowest growth rate of undergraduates 
is to be found among pure-science universities (8.6 per cent), but they have 4 
considerably higher growth rate for graduates (16.5 per cent). Both here and ia 
universities concentrating on the humanities, the growth rate of graduate students 
has been nearly double that of undergraduates over the ten years and this 
demonstrates a change in the composition of the student body and in the Jevel 
of study. Professional-training universities have similar growth rates for the tW° 
types: 13.1 per cent for undergraduates and 12.7 per cent for graduates. Th? 
same is true of universities with no particular emphasis; they have the lowest 
growth rates of all the sub-groups at 7.5 and 9.1 per cent respectively. This 


perhaps indicates the preference given to the expansion and development ° 
more specialized universities, 


The classification. by admission s 


. ystem gives predictable results, Universities 
with an ‘open-door’ system are the 


only sub-group to have a higher growth rate 
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of undergraduates than of graduates (16.3 and 12.2 per cent), although it should 
be said that this sample is small. Nevertheless, this runs counter to the general 
tendency and it is clearly more difficult to control the student mix in an open 
System. Universities with a selective system, constituting the majority of the 
Sample, have an undergraduate growth of 10.3 per cent and a graduate growth 
of 13.0. Universities with a mixed system have a very similar growth rate of 
undergraduates (10.7 per cent) but a higher one for graduates (17.4). 


2. Growth rates of male and female students 


The Participation of women in higher education is an important indicator 
of social change (Lable VIIA). The overall sample shows that the growth rate 
for women students (15.3 per cent) over the ten-year period is considerably 
higher than the growth rate for male students (11.1 per cent). Over the 1958-63 
Period the difference was even more marked (20.2 as against 14.8 per cent), but 
Obviously the female students started from a rather poor base. Although 
absolute figures can only give an indication, it is worth noting that female 
Students constituted only about 20 per cent of the student body in 1958 and 


about 30 per cent in 1968. : on 
The classification according to planning systems shows a consistently hig er 

8towth for female students throughout the sub-groups. There 1s no great dif- 

ference when classified by level of economic development, except in the rapidity 


Of growth, Universities in developing countries have higher rates of growth for 
ie male and female students (13.1 and 17.9 per cent) than developed countries 
‘© and 11.5 per cent). ; . 
Classification by mee location again shows a higher growth rate ve = 
number of female students throughout all the sub-groups. The region wit ne 
'BEest difference in the two growth rates is the Asian continent ae a oF 
Tate for female students of 18.9 per cent as opposed to 10.1 for male a ents, 
Which, according to the average number of students, gives a male/fema ie ratio 
1 1968 close to those prevailing in more industrialized continents. The ‘ - 
Tegion has a surprisingly small difference in the two growth rates a as 
Against 20,1 per cent) even though the base from which the women started was 
the lowest of all, but the rate for 1963-68 was particularly high. 
It is interesting to see in the classification by emphasis on the field of study 
at universities emphasizing pure science have a high growth rate of 16.4 per 
Cent for female students, compared to 10.9 for male students, and here women 
Students—in absolute figures—make up 40 per cent of the student body. Profes- 
‘l0nal-training universities have rates of 16.9 and 12.5 per cent for female and 
Tale students respectively, similar to the overall sample, while universities with 
20 special emphasis have lower growth rates at 12.6 and 5.8 per cent. 
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1. Overall 2. By planning system _ 3. By level of economic 
sample development 
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FIcure 6. Average annual growth rates of the numbers of students, 1958-68 
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3. Student drop-out rates 

Student drop-out has an effect not only on the composition of the student body 
but on many other aspects of university life (Table VIIB). It is an important 
indicator of the ‘behaviour’ of the student body under the conditions and 
demands of university environment, as well as an important factor in maximizing 
the utilization of resources. 

Unfortunately data on this very important subject were not good. As can be 
seen in Chapter III on the state of the replies, we received only a 26 per cent 
Tesponse to this question. This has naturally had a serious effect when the 
Universities were broken down into the different classifications. Another problem 
was the interpretation of the term ‘drop-out’, since we found there was no 
unanimity among universities on this. 

One general conclusion which may be tentatively drawn from the overall 
sample is that there has been a decline in the drop-out of both graduate and 
undergraduate students over the ten-year period. This is necessarily tentative 
since a greater number of universities answered for 1968/69. For this year the 
drop-out rate for undergraduate students is 13 per cent and for graduate students 


8.8 per cent, while the figures for 1958/59 are 17.4 and 10.2 per cent respectively. 
It is difficult to analyse the information available for the different classi- 


fications due to the very low rate of response and it has therefore been possible 
‘0 comment on only some of them. It is interesting to note that there is — 
Teporting on these drop-out rates from the developing countries. Moreover, : 
latter have a lower drop-out rate for undergraduate students (12.8 per cent) 


than universities in the developed countries (14.0). The situation sg om 
Staduate studies, where the developed countries have the lower drop-out rai 


8.0 per cent compared with 9.3). : ; : 
In the aaaiieaten by geographical location, it is possible to sn a 

drop-out of undergraduates in Africa, Asia, Europe and Latin a re 
America, The highest drop-out rate for the year 1968/69 is to be na in 
Latin and Central America with 21.3 per cent. African universities come ; oF 
fo this with 19.1 per cent. In Europe the rate does not change from es » 
to 1968/69_the same number of universities responding for the two periods—bu 
t drop-out is found on the Asian 


Temains constant at 12.8 per cent. The lowes s ‘ 
Continent at 3.8 per cent and perhaps some supplementary information should be 


looked 
nda oncerned, the response rate is so poor that 


As f ts are c , 
a be considered. In the case of Africa and 


On] * . can 
Y Africa, Asia and Europe students is lower than that for under- 


Urope the drop-out rate for graduate I | 
8raduates, tie tb and 6.3 per cent respectively. However, in Asia the graduate 


Tate is higher at 7.8 per cent and this would tend to confirm the need for closer 


vestigation here. 
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The classification by size of university gives a better response rate for the 
year 1968/69 than some of the other classifications, although even here it is by 
no means good. The smaller universities have the lowest drop-out rate for 
undergraduates (10.4 per cent) and the highest for graduates (11.4). This 
situation is reversed in universities with over 10,000 students; 5.0 per cent of 
their graduate students dropped out and 22.1 per cent of their undergraduates. 
Perhaps some conclusions as to the facilities and working conditions for 
graduate students in the large universities may be drawn here. 

Classification by type of admission system allows us to study the selective 
universities only, given the very poor rate of response from the others, The 


drop-out rate for undergraduate students in these universities is 10.5 per cent 
and that for graduates 9.6 per cent. 


The next question asked for the reasons for drop-out and the relevant numbers 
of students, but it was extremely difficult to obtain a clear picture as to why 
students abandoned their studies. First of all, the response rate to this question 
was again very low and, secondly, there was a problem concerning the three 
different areas into which the reasons might fall, namely, academic, financial 
or ‘other’. Some universities attributed one reason only to all students who 
dropped out, others gave two reasons and yet others three. In order to surmount 
these difficulties, it was decided to consider, as a percentage of the total 
response, the number of universities giving any of the three reasons. This tends 
to put the emphasis on the frequency of causes for drop-out rather than on the 
frequency of actual numbers of students dropping out. However, as a measure 
of control, the average percentage of students abandoning their studies for each 
reason was calculated and this showed that the reasons most frequently given 
accounted for the largest percentage of drop-out. There is thus a link between 
the reason frequency and the drop-out frequency. 

Table VIIC shows that, whether it is a question of undergraduate or graduate 
students, there is little difference between them as to the reasons for drop-out. 
In both cases, a greater number of universities quote ‘other’ reasons as the 
cause of drop-out and the percentage frequency remains constant at 
approximately 39 over the ten years. It can also be seen, for both under- 
graduate and graduate students, that as drop-out due to financial reasons 
declines, so the percentage for academic reasons climbs, which seems to indicat 
that financial pressure on students has eased somewhat due to greater availability 
of grants and other aid, but that academic standards are now beginning to b¢ 
the major cause of drop-out from the university—the percentage for under 
Braduates in 1968/69 (39) equals that for ‘other’ reasons. This has rathe’ 
worrying implications about the universities’ ability to maintain the quality © 
their teaching and the level of their students while expanding rapidly. 
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4. Socio-economic background of students 


The students’ socio-economic background (Table VIID) was considered to be 
One of the most important aspects of the structure of the student body and an 
Important indication of the type of links the university has with society as a 
whole. Several questions concerning both the income of parents, the source of 
Students’ support and parents’ occupation were asked of the universities. 
Unfortunately, the data on all these questions were usually lacking. As can be 
Seen from the state of replies, only a 17 per cent response was received on the 
varying economic levels from which students came. In actual fact, the percentage 
giving data which allow us to see the dynamics of the situation—i.e. for more 
than one year—is even lower. The universities were asked to state the number 
bf their students coming from the upper, middle or lower-income group. These 
fairly general categories were chosen in order that they might be applicable to 
different levels of economic development. 

As can be seen from the analysis of replies from the individual universities, 
the typical situation for the majority is that the percentage of students from 
the upper-income group increased fastest, followed by students from the middle- 
come group. In only two universities (of the nine analysed) has the proportion 


Of students from the lower-income group grown faster than the other two 
8toups. In two universities where the percentage of students from the upper- 
o the advantage of 


income group was declining, this would appear to be t 
Students from the middle-income group. 


5 The Occupation of the parents of uni i 
‘information asked for in building up the socio-economic background. The 


Categories for response were professional, owner/manager, white-collar worker, 

lue-collar skilled worker, blue-collar unskilled worker, farm worker/labourer, 
and others, Once again the data were very POOF and the most we are able to do 
's to make some general comments on the small number of universities who did 
Tespond with sufficient data over the later five-year period. For the majority, 
With the exception of two universities only, the situation in 1968 shows that 
between 63 and 90 per cent of students have parents who are in the first three 


Categories. In four cases, the ratios reveal that it is these three categories which 
The exception, in terms of 


versity students was another piece of 


Tatios ; : 
atios, is a technical university where the 


are in the categories from blue-collar s 
Mereased by far the largest proportion over the Jast ten years. The other 


Xception, a university in eastern Europe, has no students from the professional 
°T owner/manager categories, but has 88 per cent of its students from the next 


Tee categories. 


Another aspect of the socio-economic background, which we had hoped to 
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study, was the varying sources of student support. This gives some indication 
not only of the provenance of the students themselves, but also of the contri- 
bution made by governments to student maintenance in the form of grants. 
Once again, the data were extremely poor and it is impossible to discern any 
trends as far as student support is concerned from the very small number of 
universities responding. 


5. Percentage of foreign students in the university 


The percentage of foreign students in universities throughout the world is 
interesting from several points of view. It shows up poles of attraction for 
university students and to a certain extent their mobility. We may also assume 
that students studying in countries other than their own are in a Position to do 
much towards furthering international co-operation and understanding. The 
data were available in sufficient quantity to be of interest only for 1968/69 
(Table VIIE). 

The overall sample shows that within the responding universities the average 
percentage of foreign students was 5.5. This is fairly high, but it must not be 
forgotten that it includes both graduate and undergraduate students, 

The classification into developing and developed countries reveals, much as 
might be expected, that the developed countries have a higher percentage of 
foreign students (7) than the developing (4.5). The difference is not, however, 
very large and the percentage for developing countries would seem to indicate 
a fairly large measure of mobility. 

Classification by geographical location reveals the strong pull of the North 
American continent for students from other regions (10.2 per cent), The 
universities of Australia and Oceania (although this is a very small sub-group) 
have an average of 8.1 per cent of foreign students. European universities, with 
the highest response rate for this classification, come next with 6.1 per cent; this, 
perhaps somewhat surprisingly, is only a little above the average for the overall 
sample. Both Asia and Latin America have low averages at 2.1 and 1.99 pet 


cent respectively. As regards Africa, there is one extreme case in this regio? 
which influences the figure. 


6. Some conclusions 


Some conclusions can be drawn from the foregoing analysis of data relating ei 

the structure of the student body: 

1. Despite the fact that st 
‘a university and influ 
conclusion from the da 


f 
udents form one of the most important components 5 
ence all the aspects of its activity, the first ane 
‘a collected from the questionnaires is that informati 
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concerning the composition of the student body and its dynamics is inadequate 
in most of the universities in our sample and cannot provide a basis for a 
Serious and thorough analysis. 

This is especially true when we consider the qualitative and social aspects 
and one can only conclude that it is therefore not surprising that very often 
university administrators and students have difficulties in understanding one 
another. 

2. The available data show that, during the decade under review, a very rapid 
growth took place in the number of students, which was, in general, higher 
in the developing than in the industrialized countries but was, nevertheless, 
very uneven from country to country. 

3.A very important phenomenon which should be noticed is the higher growth 
of graduate students in comparison with undergraduates. This tendency was 
much stronger in the developed than in the developing countries. : 

4A very clear social tendency in the composition of the student body is the 
higher annual growth rate for female students, especially at the undergraduate 
level. However, this tendency did not bring them to parity with the male 
Students, although their proportion of the student body is now much higher 
than a decade ago. Much remains to be done in this direction in many 
Countries, . 

5. When we turn to the analysis of drop-out rates we find that in the overall 
sample for the total student population there were no serious changes during 
the decade, The percentage of drop-out remained rather high and there was 
00 serious attempt to investigate the reasons reported in the questionnaire. 
It is clear that much more attention should be paid to this problem. 

6. Analysis of the small amount of data on the socio-economic background of 


Students shows a very alarming situation where, for the majority of the 
Tesponding universities, the basic tendency is for the number and proportion 


Of students from the upper and middle-level income groups to increase. The 
number of students from the lower income group 1s increasing in absolute 
terms, but their proportion remains low. It should be noted that most of the 


information received came from the developing countries and this shows that 
to this matter. This very important social 


they, at e attention 
rinagegey influence on planning the development of 


Problem has, or will have, a great 
Universities, i 
7. Thorough analysis of the compositio' 
One of the most important prerequl 
and management, but serious efforts a! 


n and dynamics of the student body is 
sites for improving university planning 
re still to be undertaken in this respect. 
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VIII. Teaching staff 


Teaching staff is one of the most important components determining the quality 
of a university’s performance and, to a great extent, the amount and quality of 
the university contribution to the social and economic development of the 
country. Therefore, the proper planning and management of teaching staff 
formation, and the continuous evaluation of its quality and most efficient 
utilization is, or should be, one of the most important tasks undertaken by the 
heads of universities. 

We have tried to make an analysis of the staff in different types of universities 
including expansion, qualifications and the percentage of foreigners. 


1. Expansion of the teaching staff 


As observed in Chapter IV, overall, the average annual growth rate of teaching 
staff almost balanced the increase in the number of students but, since this 
comparison does not indicate the situation prevailing in 1958, an analysis of the 
compound index student/teacher ratio will give more information. We computed 
this ratio on the basis of the total number of full-time undergraduate and 
graduate students and the total number of full-time staff in 1958, 1963 and 
1968. Figures relate only to those universities where data were available for 
three years. Therefore, the response rate is somewhat reduced and the results 
will not be exactly comparable to trends observed in the growth rates (Tables 
VIII and VIIA). 

The overall sample shows that the student/teacher ratio increased slightly 
from 9.9:1 in 1958 to 10.5:1 in 1968, but this was not a steady rise and the ratio 
of 11.2:1 for the year 1963 Suggests that the early ’sixties was a difficult period 
for the recruitment of university staff, 

The classification by planning systems shows that only universities under 
central and university planning experienced a decline in student/teacher ratios 
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from 8.0 to 6.8:1. However, these universities organized a greater variety of 
Courses; correspondence, evening, part-time and short courses as well as day 
Courses are usually held. Universities with institutional planning have the 
highest ratio at 12.7:1 in 1968 which had increased steadily from 10.9 in 1958, 
whereas those universities with some planning dropped back in 1968 to almost 
the same ratio (11.3:1) with which they had started the decade. Universities 
with no planning at all began the period with a low ratio of 6.9:1 but this has 
now increased to 8.4:1. 

The classification by level of economic development shows, for both sub- 
8roups, a rise in the student/teacher ratio for 1963 and a decline in 1968 as 
has been seen in the overall sample, although the developed countries increased 
their ratio slightly more (from 9.5 to 10.4:1) than the developing countries 
(10.1 to 10.6:1). Thus, on average, ratios in the developing and developed 


Countries are now similar. 
By geographical location, all the sub-groups show an increase in their ratios 
ists of only four univer- 


oveL the decade (except Africa, but this sub-group cons! 
sities); North America shows the least movement, from 12.8 to 13.3:1, but this 
1s higher than the other regions and has perhaps been influenced by the greater 
Use of new teaching aids and techniques. The greatest increase in the ratio is 
to be found in Latin and Central America; their figure for 1958 was 7.3:1, 
which rose to 10.2 by 1968. In all, the 1968 figures show much less variety than 
those for 1958—Africa, Asia, Europe and Latin and Central America all have 
G Tatio of approximately 10:1, North America being the exception at 13.3. This 
Might be interpreted as the result of more attention being paid to student/staff 


Tatios by universities. 

_ We had also asked in the questionnaire for 
Since it is known that universities generally mal 
another. However, from the information we have received it appears that it is 
Only in those universities where substantial use is made of part-time staff that 
adequate records are kept. Therefore, for most universities, use of part-time staff 
Would seem to be an unplanned activity hich few data are available and 
this would indicate that universities have not paid enough attention to the 


effective use of such staff. ’ 
Of the eighty universities in our sample, only seventeen gave information 
Tegarding the numbers of part-time staff. Of these, we found that the ratios of 
Part-time to full-time staff declined in nine cases, increased in five and remained 
Static in three and there would seem to be a tendency to make proportionately 
less use of part-time staff. There was no difference between the developing and 
developed countries or between different regions in this respect. 
_ Overall the situation with regard to the numbers of staff would seem to have 
improved in 1968 as compared to 1963, although the ratio increased slightly 


information on part-time staff 
ke use of them in one form or 
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over the decade. It was the opinion of university heads that the problem of 
expanding the number of staff was not so serious in the period under review 
as it is expected to be during the next. They have a similar opinion about the 
quality of staff. 


2. Foreign citizens on the teaching staff 


From the number of universities reporting on the percentage of foreign citizens 
on the teaching staff, it appears that there is an increasing tendency for 
universities to recruit staff from abroad; the percentage of the overall sample 
rose from 15.2 in 1958 to 22.7 in 1968 (Table VITIB). 

It will be seen from the classification by level of economic development that, 
as might be expected, the developing countries have more foreign staff—27.7 per 
cent as against 12.3 per cent. But the developing countries’ rate of increase has 
been much less, moving from 21 per cent in 1958 to 27.7 per cent in 1968, 
whereas the developed countries increased from 2 to 12.3 per cent. 

This lower rate of increase in the developing countries is accounted for by 
the Asian universities who have reduced their percentage from 15 to 10 over 
the ten-year period, while both Africa and Latin America show a marked 
slackening off during the period 1963-68. It is apparent that the availability of 
local graduates is now having a significant effect in the developing countries. 

In Europe the figures remain static for the period 1958-63 but show a slight 
upturn for 1968 at 6 per cent. Australia and Africa have by far the highest 
percentage of foreign staff at 65 and 60 per cent respectively in 1968. North 
America at 35 per cent still seems to attract many foreign staff. 


3. Composition of the staff body 


In order to make the different types of teaching staff more or less comparable 
on a world-wide basis, we asked the universities in our sample to group the! 
Staff into three main categories: senior, middle and junior level, in accordance 
with their own existing classifications, so that we might gain an idea of the 
varying proportions of such staff within the different types of universities. : 

If we look at the overall sample (Table VITIC), we find that the proportions 
of junior, middle and senior-level staff in 1958 were 39/32/29, whereas in 19 
they are 41/35/24. It is thus evident that universities are making more use © 
middle and junior-level staff, but university expansion, in most cases. ee 
Probably meant a greater increase at this level than at the senior level. ¢ 

In the classification by planning systems, the greatest change in the level 7 
teaching staff is to be found among those universities with no planning. T2 
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Proportions of junior, middle and senior-level staff were 21/39/39 in 1958 but 
in 1968 are 43/37/20, showing a rapid decline in senior-level staff. It may be 
that the reason for the deterioration in quality has been, in part, a lack of 
Proper management, since the universities under planning systems of any 
kind have increased their proportions of senior-level staff. (The figures for those 
Universities with institutional planning are valid for 1963 and 1968 only,* and 
show a fairly stable situation.) 

The situation has deteriorated somewhat in universities in the developing 
Countries where the proportion of senior teachers has gone down from 31 to 
23 per cent but, if this is due to greater use of young nationals, this represents 
an improvement from the local point of view and quality should rise over time. 
The proportions in developed countries have remained much the same at 
approximately 43/30/27 for junior/middle/senior staff, but the tendency was 
very uneven from country to country and some European universities show 
quite Opposing trends. : 

This can also be observed in the geographical classification. In all regions, 
except for Africa and Australia and Oceania, junior-level staff in 1968 
Tepresented the greatest proportion of the three levels, and in Europe and North 
America it is approximately 50 per cent. This meant for Europe an increase 
from 39 to 46 per cent over the decade, whereas in North America the per- 
Centage declined from 62 per cent in 1963 to 51 per cent in 1968. 

African universities increased their proportion of junior-level staff from 22 to 
32 per cent, whereas Asia declined from 51 to 44 per cent, middle-level staff 
taking up a greater proportion (40 per cent) in 1968. Latin and Central American 
Universities—for which the response rate in 1958 is very low—have almost equal 
Proportions of the three levels of staff in 1968. ; — 

Emphasis on university function reveals that graduate teaching universities 
have a high proportion of junior-level staff (probably due to the provision of 
Assistantships and research posts); the ratio of junior/middle/senior staff was 
60/27/13 in 1958 which had become 52/31/17 by 1968, showing a general 
increase in the level of staff. On the other hand, undergraduate teaching 


Universities show a general decline in levels from dame to Sanat 
Classjfi Bs tems, universities with a selective system have 
ashe hp pean SS the ten years at 38/38/23, whereas 


Tetained much the same proportions over 
the mixed system shows a significant decline in senior-level staff from 47 to 


33 per cent. most of this decrease being taken up by junior-level staff. The 
figures for 1968 show that universities with an open system of admission have 


@ high proportion (51 per cent) of junior-level staff. 


1. Only two universities replied for 1958. 
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4. Academic qualifications of the staff 


We also asked for information on the percentages of staff in the university 
holding first, second, higher-than-second degrees and other types of certificates 
or diplomas, in order to try to ascertain more closely the situation with regard 
to the quality of staff and the kind of balances which exist in different types of 
universities. It can be seen from the overall sample that the situation has 
changed very little over the ten-year period: those staff members with first 
degrees comprised 25 per cent of the total; those with second degrees 38 pe 
cent; higher-than-second degrees 34 per cent; and other types of diploma 3 pe 
cent. (Table VIIID.) 

However, universities under central and university planning have, over the 
period, reduced the number of staff with first degrees from 13.0 to 8.6 per cent 
and this percentage has been replaced by staff with higher-than-second degrees 
(43 per cent in 1968). Universities with institutional planning have also reduced 
their percentage of first-degree staff from 49 to 33 per cent and increased theif 
numbers with higher-than-second degrees. The percentages for universities with 
some planning and no planning mechanisms remained fairly static, although 
their percentages of staff with higher-than-second degrees were much greatet 
in 1958 than the other sub-groups, but in 1968 universities with central and 
university planning and those with no planning had much the same percentage 
which suggests that the former universities have made a conscious effort t? 
improve the quality of their staff. 

When comparing countries by level of economic development, it is clear that 
the developing countries have a larger percentage of staff with first degrees but 
despite the fact that the ten-year period has been one in which they pave 
employed many more local staff, percentages have remained at approximatelY 
29/38/31/2 for the four categories. The developed countries have increas? 
their percentage of staff with higher-than-second degrees but the pattern has no 
changed much; in 1968 the figures were 15/37/43/5. t 

Regionally, Latin and Central American universities have by far the greates 
percentage of first-degree staff at 53 per cent, which is much the same a5 p t 

Prevailing in 1958. Africa has approximately one-third of its staff each with fis 
second and higher-than-second degrees, while in Asia there is a tendency 
employ more staff with second degrees, the figures being 20/43/35 in 1968. fot 
percentages for Europe have remained fairly constant at 14/45/37, but those 58 
ne America show a sharp increase in staff with high qualifications; ghey 

gures for first/second/higher-than-second were 8/34/52 and in 1968 
were 7/27/65. ost 
a ei je aim? as regards the academic qualifications of the staff, aes 

‘aining their standards and that those universities in cou 
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which are making rapid scientific and technological advances are increasing the 
number of staff holding high qualifications. However, it is obvious that those 
universities who teach only at the undergraduate level or who give basic courses, 
would require a different balance of staff to those whose main objective is, say, 
research. This can be seen in the geographical classification and also in that for 
university function. In this classification, universities emphasizing undergraduate 
teaching have a much higher proportion of their staff with first degrees (33 per 
cent) whereas universities emphasizing graduate teaching and research have more 
Staff with second degrees (54 and 61 per cent). 


5. Teaching loads 


Data on teaching loads were available for one year only so that we were unable 
to measure any dynamics in this area, but it may be useful to gain an idea of 
the conditions existing in various types of universities which, in turn, have a 
bearing on the ability of the university to attract staff and to carry out its 
functions adequately (Table VILE). However, it should be noted that universities 
had different methods of calculating the teaching load and that, in some cases, 
it seems that not only direct contact hours were included. Nevertheless, the 
data give an indication of the distribution of the teaching load and it can be 
seen that senior-level staff are not expected to take such a large share of the 
teaching load (two to three hours less) as middle and junior-level staff. This is 
obviously due to their greater involvement in administration and research. This 
is true throughout the classifications, except for Latin and Central America 
where for all three levels of staff the teaching load is much the same. : 

Staff in the developing countries are expected to carry a greater teaching load 
than those in the developed countries and this relates particularly to Asia and 
Latin and Central America. In Africa the teaching load for senior-level staff is 
Similar to that in Europe, but the hours for middle and junior-level staff are 
longer. In European universities the teaching load is lightest at approximately 
three hours less per week for all levels of staff than the overall sample. 


6. Some conclusions 


Analysis of the information available on the tendencies of development of the 
teaching staff demonstrates that the decade under review has been one of very 
rapid growth, which seems to have met the expansion in numbers of students 
in most parts of the world. However, the question of teaching staff seems to have 
posed a particularly difficult problem for African and Latin and Central 


American universities. 


According to our data, expansion of the teaching staff has resulted in the 
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proportion of junior-level staff rising in comparison with the situation which 
existed in 1958. However, it is reassuring to see that this has not meant any 
decline in the level of academic qualifications and in some cases our figures 
would indicate that junior-level staff were more highly qualified in 1968 than 
in 1958. 

One particular problem which has come to light in this area is the lack of 
information on part-time staff, suggesting ineffective use of a valuable resource, 


and universities might do well to investigate their own organization in this 
respect. 
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IX. Innovation in the teaching work 


In attempting to evaluate the development of universities, it is also necessary 
to try to find out what kind of innovation has taken place, especially in a basic 
field of activity such as teaching. Statistical analysis of innovation in teaching 
is a rather difficult task, but we have made some attempts to measure it by 
asking the universities to state whether they were using any of seven relatively 
new teaching techniques or methods, either at an experimental or at an already 
Systematized level. The seven methods were: instructional television; instructional 
tadio; computer-assisted instruction; independent study courses; programmed 
instruction; team teaching; and a central service for the production of teaching 
Materials. A space was also given for any others to be mentioned. The 
universities were also asked to estimate the role played by new teaching 
techniques and methods and the use made of them during the two five-year 
Periods under review and also during the 1970s. This question was analysed 
in the overall sample only, and we shall look at this first of all to see the 


8eneral trend. 


1. Use of new media 


Overall, a clear trend can be seen over the 
New media for new methods of instruction (Table IX). In 1958, 84 per cent 


Of the responding universities did not use any new media, 14 per cent were 
using them principally for traditional methods of instruction and the remaining 
2 Per cent used them partly for traditional and partly for new methods of 
instruction. None of the responding universities used new media entirely for 
New methods of instruction. 

The situation had changed considerably by 1963, although, even then, by far 
the greatest proportion of the new media were used for traditional methods of 
instruction (23 per cent). However, 3.6 per cent were used entirely for new 


ten-year period towards the use of 
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Ficure 7. Use of new media: overall sample 
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methods of instruction. The intervening percentage—and this has increased to 
12.5 per cent—used the new media for a mixture of traditional and new 
instructional methods. There remains, however, 61 per cent who made no use 
whatsoever of new media in 1963. 

In 1968/69 the picture changes once again as those not using new media are 
now only 35 per cent. At the same time the percentage of universities using 
new media for traditional methods of instruction also drops (17 per cent). New 
media for new methods of instruction makes up 10 per cent and new media used 
with a mixture of new and traditional methods becomes 38 per cent. 

Universities expect this trend to continue in the 1970s, when by far the 
largest percentage (63 per cent) expect to be using new media together with new 
Methods. A decrease is foreseen both in the percentage expecting to use new 
Media with traditional methods and in the percentage expecting to use them 
with a mixture of traditional and new methods. The percentage of universities 
who do not use new media at all has dropped over the period from 83 per cent 
in 1958/59 to an expected 12 per cent for the 1970s. 


2. Innovation in instructional methods and techniques 


It should be noted first of all that the innovations mentioned by the universities, 
ven when they are used systematically, do not apply to the whole university. 
From the information available to us, it is apparent that innovation took place 
in individual fields of study. Thus, if one were to consider the use made of 
these techniques and methods, taking into account the number of departments 
Within the universities, the percentages would be very small indeed. As has been 
Seen in the previous section, the period under review asroneut which many of 
these innovations were first introduced to the universities and their general use, 
where appropriate, is yet to be instituted (Table IXA). bed 
From our overall sample, we find that of the seven types of new tec! ns 
and methods of instruction, team teaching was the most widely used in 1968/69; 
26.4 per cent of the responding universities have systematized this method of 
instruction, while 12.5 per cent are at the experimental stage. As might be 
expected, it has also had the broadest application within the university, since 
the departments of education, medicine, dentistry, architecture, engineering and 
Umanities were mentioned by different universities as being units in which 
team teaching was used. ; 
Instructional television, independent study courses and a central service for 
the production of teaching materials are the next most widely used by 18, 17 and 
S per cent of universities respectively, although 13.9 per cent of universities 
are experimenting with television while 9.7 per cent are experimenting with the 
two other innovations. The majority of universities who make systematic use 
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of instructional television stated that medicine and dentistry were the fields in 
which it was most used, but teacher training and languages were also mentioned. 


It seems that independent study courses are used mainly for languages and for 
courses at the graduate level. 


Computer-assisted instruction and Programmed instruction have been the least 
adopted by universities at 11.1 and 9.7 per cent, but it is obvious that these 
techniques are at an earlier stage of development and are being widely 


-8 per cent of universities, These innovations 


Innovation in the teaching work 


courses (used more at the graduate level), computer-assisted instruction and a 
central service for producing teaching materials. 

Geographical location supports the general conclusions drawn from the 

classification by level of economic development. 
: On the African and Asian continents, there has not been a great deal of 
innovation (ranging from 5-15 per cent), although there is some systematic use 
of team teaching and of a central service for the production of teaching 
materials. However, on the African continent systematic use is also made of 
the radio which does not seem to be used in Asia, while, in turn, there is more 
interest both at the systematic and experimental levels in independent study 
courses and programmed instruction in Asia. 

Moving from Africa and Asia to Latin America, it is at once apparent that 
the new methods are much more widely used, whether it is a question of the 
experimental or the systematized level. The method most widely used here in a 
Systematized way is team teaching (47 per cent), but it is interesting to note also 
the spread of a central service for the production of teaching materials, which 
has been established by 20 per cent of the responding universities. The use of 
instructional television is equally developed. Independent study courses, which 
tend to be popular in the other sub-groups in this classification, are used by 
Only 13 per cent of the universities in Latin America but, while only 7 per cent 
are already using programmed instruction, 40 per cent of universities are 
€xperimenting with the method. 

The percentages for Europe show tha 
are used to a greater extent at the systematize 
level. The two exceptions, programmed instruction ani 
Struction, show differing stages of introduction and potential use: 
Systematic use by 28 per cent and at the experimental stage i 
Whereas the former is being used systematically by only 17 per cent and is at 
the experimental stage in 56 per cent of universities. 


t, with two exceptions, the techniques 
d than at the experimental 
d computer-assisted in- 
the latter is in 
in 33 per cent, 


3. Conclusions 
Analysis of the above data shows that the years from 1958 to 1968 have been 
a period of intensive review of new means to meet the growing demand for 
higher education and to adapt the teaching work accordingly. It marked, 
however, only the beginning of substantial changes in this field at universities, 
the rate of innovation commencing relatively slowly but increasing gradually 
Over the period. 

The trends in innovation were similar in both developing and developed 
Countries, although the gap between them is rather wide. However, it can be 
Seen that universities in the developing countries have adopted team teaching 
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to the same extent as the developed countries, which suggests that, where 
feasible, they are ready to innovate in their teaching work. It is realized that 
the difficulties to be overcome in using new techniques are greater in the 
developing countries; finance, expertise and equipment are not so readily 
available, but in view of the problems posed by expansion, it might prove worth 
while making a greater effort in this area. 

In the expectations of the universities, the 1970s will be a period of much 
more rapid innovation. It will also be a period when important theoretical and 


practical problems will need to be solved to incorporate the results of scientific 
and technological progress into university planning and management. University 
planning will be an increasingly important instrument of innovation in the 
teaching work. 
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X. Evaluation of teaching programmes 


Evaluation of teaching programmes should include all aspects of the teaching 
activity: content of courses; methods of instruction; teachers’ and students’ 
achievements; to mention only a few. However, here we are concerned with 
trying to establish growth and change in the curricula of different universities 
during the decade under review. We also attempted to find out if there was any 
Continuous evaluation of the content of courses and, if so, which organizations 
Or groups inside and outside the university were involved. 


1. Aver age annual growth rates in the number of courses 


Growth rates of the number of courses would indicate development of the 


University in the instructional sphere, whether the courses are devoted to new 
technological subjects or just add to the normal range of subjects, and we find 
that, overall, there has been an increase of 7 per cent each year over the period 
1958-68 (Table X). It can be observed that the five-year period 1963-68 has 

en, in most cases, one of higher expansion in the number of courses with 
a growth rate of 9.6 per cent compared with 8 per cent for the period 1958-63. 
This might be interpreted as an attempt on the part of the universities to 
diversify instruction and to incorporate new knowledge and developments in the 
fields of pure science, social sciences and the humanities, but expansion in the 
number of students could also be a contributory factor. The growth rate does 
Rot, of course, indicate how many courses have been withdrawn from the 
Curricula. 

When classified by the various types of planning systems, it can be seen that 
Universities with no planning or only some elements of planning increased their 
umber of courses at a much faster rate than those with institutional plans or 
Under both central and university planning—the rates of growth range from 
10 per cent in the first case to 3.5 per cent in the last. This might indicate that 
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in some of the universities, the number of courses increased in an peer 
way, but this would become clearer when compared with the growth rates o 
i id so on. 
te = eat level of economic development shows that the developing 
countries are increasing their number of courses at an annual rate of 8 per cent, 
while the corresponding figure for the developed countries is 5 per cent. 
However, while the African and Asian universities have increase rates of 
approximately 8-9 per cent, that for the Latin and Central American universities 


is 5.6 per cent—a rate which is equal to universities in Australia and Oceania 
and slightly lower than that in European universities (6 per cent). However, 
there was a very much higher rate of 


timing in their spurts of growth; the higher growth rate in European universities 
occurred during the period 1958-63 (9.5 per cent) and that in North American 
universities in 1963-68 (11 per cent) 


Universities having an open s 


, but their growth occurred 
T period (21 per cent). 


urse, only indicate the Telative increase over 
S at different types of university, 


2. Changes in the content of courses offered in 1958/59 
and still offered in 1968/69 


, still offered 
substantially or 


: ersities consider 
Tses have, on average, changed very little and a 

further 25 Per cent only moderately; about 21 per ! ed 

and 29 Per cent drastically. The 


Evaluation of teaching programmes 


I. Overall 2. By planning system 3. By level of economic 
% sample development 


Developing Developed 
countries countries 


Central and = Central University mie 
university planning planning —_ planning 
planning only only 


1° very little ; 2 = moderately ; 3 = substantially ; 4 = drastically 


Ficure 8. Average percentage of courses changed in content in different degrees over the 


period 1958-68 
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substantially and 46 per cent drastically). Universities with some elements of 
planning or no planning at all have a much higher percentage of courses which 
have changed very little (30 per cent and 36 per cent respectively) but, at the 
other end of the scale, they have changed approximately 24 per cent of their 
courses drastically. 

There seems to be more moderation in the amount of change in courses at 
universities in the developed countries and this is particularly true for Europe 
(37 per cent) and Australia (83 per cent). The greatest degree of drastic change 
can be seen in Latin and Central America (40 per cent) and Africa (37 per cent). 

It is also interesting to note that the large universities have changed their 
courses to a greater extent than the small and medium-sized; only 16 per cent 
of the former’s courses have not changed much, whereas the percentage is 
approximately 28 per cent for the other two sub-groups. 

The above analysis gives a rough idea as to how universities of different 
types have reacted to the changing demands of society by adjusting the content 
of their courses. One can assume that some attempts were made to balance 
existing content with the necessary changes, but only a careful and deep analysis 
of the situation in individual universities and their departments can show if these 
changes were really sufficient and responded to the changing social and economic 
needs of the countries. 


3. Existence of continuous evaluation of courses 


While it is important that the number of courses should grow and that the 
content should meet the changing demands of society and the expanding number 
of students, it is also important that growth and change should occur on a 
rational basis. It is therefore imperative for the universities to have some sort 
of continuous evaluation, and it would seem from the responses received that 
the universities themselves have found this to be so, since 85 per cent in the 
overall sample report that they have such evaluation mechanisms (Table X). 
The greater the extent of planning in the university, the more likely it is to 
have course evaluation mechanisms; all of those under central and institutional 
planning carry out evaluation, while the figure for those universities without any 
planning at all is 81 per cent. In the former case, there is a lower growth rate in 
the number of courses and the content has changed moderately. In the latter 
case, there is a relatively high growth rate in the number of courses and most 
of the courses have changed very little. This indicates that continuous evaluation 
ensures that changes are made on a regular basis and avoids drastic action. 
The level of economic development shows that slightly more universities in 
the developed countries (88 per cent) have an evaluation mechanism as against 
84 per cent in the developing countries, but here the percentage of courses 
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which have changed drastically is very much higher. Considered by geographical 
location, an evaluation mechanism is to be found in 94 per cent of Latin and 
Central American universities, while their growth of new courses is the lowest 
(5.6 per cent). Inversely, the lowest percentage of universities with an evaluation 
mechanism (79 per cent) found in Africa shows the highest growth rate in 
courses (9 per cent). However, both African and Latin American universities 
have high percentages of courses which have changed drastically, Generally, 
the existence of an evaluation mechanism cannot be seen to have had any 
particular effect on the change in content of courses. 

It would seem that the small universities are more likely to have an evaluation 
mechanism than the large, and public more than private universities, but the 


a much smaller percentage of universities 


» but of those uni 


nal plans, only a small percentage involve 
dustry, 


Evaluation of teaching programmes 


situation is vastly different; in Africa and Europe the figures are 60 and 53 per 
cent, while in Latin and Central America it is 30 and in Asia 26 per cent. 

Business and industry are involved in 20 per cent of private universities 
compared to 38 per cent of the public universities. 

If these figures are compared with those of 1958, it can be seen that a slightly 
greater percentage of universities reported participation of graduates, under- 
graduates, and business and industry in course evaluation in 1968; the per- 
centages for the other participants remain the same. 


5. Conclusions 


This very general analysis of the situation with regard to the evaluation of 
teaching programmes in the universities of our sample reveals that efforts were 
undertaken by the majority to up-date and develop their curricula according to 
changes in knowledge and to social and economic demands. 

It can be seen that the situation is very diverse in the different universities 
around the world, but it would appear that more serious efforts are being made 
by the universities under central and institutional planning to carry out 
evaluation and adjust their teaching programmes to actual demands. 

However, with regard to those without planning, the absence of representatives 
from society at large would mean that overall evaluation procedures are 
far from satisfactory and energetic efforts should be made by each university 
to work out a permanent and reliable mechanism to link its basic activities 
to the rapidly changing national social and economic needs. 
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XI. Research in the universities 


money spent, and the number of projec 
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Research funds have already 
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at for those universities able 
of time (27 per cent), increases in rese: 
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This small amount of information is hardly sufficient to show that research 
is a major university function, but more information could be obtained from 
our enquiries about the type of units added to the university over the decade. 
Here we found that 28 per cent of our sample had added research institutes 
(26 per cent in the developing countries and 33 per cent in the developed). It was 
interesting to look closer at the replies by region: in Africa 36 per cent 
mentioned setting up ‘research institutes for particularly pressing problems— 
Oceanographic, statistical and educational research were among them; while in 
Asia, 30 per cent of the universities had established new institutes for applied 
research in such subjects as food technology, water and energy, demography and 
economics, to name a few. 

The percentage in European universities was not so high ; 22 per cent had 
acquired new units for studies into such areas as energetics, building methods 
and cancer. Latin American universities showed an equal interest in applied and 
theoretical research—20 per cent established units for oceanographic, population 
and pure science studies. 

Turning to the number of monographs, articles and research reports published 
by members of the university, 44 per cent of our sample replied to this 
question and we found that overall the number of publications in 1968 was 


double that for 1958. The average number of staff had also doubled over the 
s would seem to indicate that this rapid 


research. Classifications by level of economic development or by geographical 
location do not show any significant variations with regard to publications. 
The above findings with regard to research funds, number of projects, 
insitutes and publications do demonstrate that there is an increasing amount of 
research being carried out by the universities and, particularly in the case of 
universities in the developing countries, shows their participation in solving 
national problems. However, the lack of information also demonstrates that 
research is generally not planned or well managed within the university. In fact 
some universities stated that they would need to make enquiries of individual 


staff members in order to obtain responses to our questionnaire. How then does 
arch receives top priority? In this connexion, we 


European region which accords top priority to 
theoretical research, yet only 39 per cent gave some kind of reply to the 
question on the number of projects and 27 per cent to that on the number of 
graduates engaged. Of the 61 per cent unable to answer the first question, 
44 per cent ranked theoretical research as university function number one. 

It is true that, for many universities, major decision-making (see Chapter V) 
with regard to research is at the faculty/department/individual professor level, 
yet research requires the utilization of scarce university resources, such as space 


the university ensure that rese 
can give the example of the 
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and staff time, and the university should be able to assure itself that these are 
efficiently used and that there is an adequate return on their investment. Quantity 
and quality of research need to be evaluated since information of this nature 
is vital to any university concerned about its role within the social and economic 
framework of its country. Opinions, however tight they may be in some cases, 
are not sufficient. In fact the opinions of the universities do agree with the 
above findings as regards the increase in research and their ability to cope with 


the problem, as is shown by the following analysis of research as a factor of 
change. 


1. Research as a factor of change 


In order to be able to obtain more details on the varying kinds of research, the 
first half of our question was g 


plit into five parts: the universities were asked 
whether there had been changes 


in the amount and type of research and, if the 


it is ranked fourt 
problems, Ourteenth out of the fifteen 
rs look at the Overall sample for the future shows that a 
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Table XIA also includes classifications according to the planning system, 
level of economic development and geographical location. The main points of 
significance are that the universities in the sub-group under central and university 
planning all state that research has been a factor of change, whereas, in the 
other sub-groups with some planning or no planning, approximately one-third 
to one-fifth have stated that research has not changed. Looking ahead, this 
attitude is found for those universities under institutional planning only. 

Exactly one-third of the universities in developing countries thought that 
research activities had not been subject to change whereas practically all those 
in developed countries found that there had been changes; for instance, half of 
the African and Latin American universities had not noted any change in 
research. The situation is expected to be very different in the future with nearly 
all universities anticipating increases in all types of research, the developing 
regions of the world particularly foreseeing increases in applied research. 
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As was seen in Chapter IV on growth rates, the 
expenditure of a great many universities have kept pace with the increases in 
the number of students. However, we must emphasize that this analysi cs : 
only relative importance because of the differences jn the Structures of y is is oO 
budgets, in national currencies and in rates of inflation, An attem : university 
to deflate the figures, but there are peculiarities of University ex a Was made 
are not directly reflected in the indices of inflation, This Bistyeie inpnae which 
idea of tendencies but not of exact information, However = ss gives an 
(Chapter XV) that the universities are not at all satisfied hi, ave found 
increase of finance and consider this as one of their Major prob] the rate of 
obstacle to development. Even where the rate of increase aes ems and an 
higher than the increase in students, in most cases the me nance is much 
indicated that this is a serious problem for them, An example ig oe have still 
in North America, who were able to finance the hj est incre aS universities 
expenditure, but whose mean score for Seriousness of the erotic in operating 
highest—although their reaction was good. €m is also the 


Increases jn Operating 


1. Source of university finance 


Our analysis of the source of university finance sho’ 


Pee : Ws that, 
of the universities’ budgets are received f 


Tom the Ove: 


Source of university finance 


from foreign aid, and just 1.5 and 1 per cent from private and industrial 
donations. The percentages for government support, private donations and 
‘own funds’ have declined slightly over the decade while foreign aid has risen. 

Those universities under central and university planning receive practically 
all their funds from government sources—tuition fees are just 0.2 per cent. 
Universities under other types of planning or no planning have larger per- 
centages for funds derived from their own assets or tuition fees—sometimes as 
much as 14 per cent. 

The developed countries rely to a greater extent on government funds 
(86 per cent) than the developing countries (73 per cent), while the latter depend 
More on foreign aid, tuition fees and ‘own funds’. This can be seen particularly 
In the classification by geographical location, where Asian universities receive 
71 per cent of their budgets from the government and 12 per cent from ‘own 
funds’, as against figures of 88 and 0.5 per cent in European universities. 
African universities receive the highest amount of foreign aid at 17 per cent and 
Only small amounts from other than government sources. While the share of 
the budget from government funds has declined in Africa, Australia, Europe 
and Latin America—particularly so in the latter countri 
Which has meant an increase in the percentage deriv 
American universities’ support from the government rose during | 
Period from 35 to 77 per cent. The change in sources of support is really very 
Striking in this continent. In 1958 40 per cent of the budget was received from 
tuition fees, while that share is now only 16 per cent. ‘Other’ kinds of support 
also fell from 14 to 0.3 per cent. The sources of support for North American 
Universities are now very similar to those in other regions of the world, apart 


from a somewhat higher percentage from tuition fees. 


es from 92 to 73 per cent, 
ed from tuition—North 
ring the ten-year 


2. Conclusions 


The relative decline of the government share of university budgets over the 
ten years suggests that universities have had to do a certain amount of fund- 
Taising to obtain finance for projects which the government were not prepared 
to assist, This probably relates to research, since the percentage given by industry 
has risen slightly in both developed and developing countries. Finance from 
Other’ sources has also risen slightly. This trend suggests that the universities, 
while receiving their basic finance from the government, will need to continue 
their search in future for funds for any extra projects which they wish to 
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XIII. Use of indices 
for university planning 


In order to cope with the very serious problems of their development, universities 


need more attention and help from society, as well as to make better use of 
their internal resources. The experience of most advanced universities shows 
that an important contribution can be made by better planning and management. 
But the question is, how well are they equipped to implement this; do they have 
the necessary tools for improving Planning and management? One of the 
sections of our questionnaire was specifically formulated to find out how well 


identify and quantify the inp 
university, define the relevan 


means impossible. 


A system of indices can be worked out as a start, but to develop a set of 
indices for use in 


: planning one needs adequate and up-to-date statistical 
information, These items should be accurate enough to be useful both for 
decision-making at the different levels of university activity and for the control 
of implementation, 


Use of indices for university planning 


quantifiable. The construction of quantitative indices, though less difficult than 
that of qualitative ones, needs a lot of care if they are to be meaningful. These 
indices can help in the balanced expansion of university activities and also serve 
as a warning signal for any imbalance or maladjustments. It must be remembered 
that each index is dependent on all or some of the other indices, and no one 
taken in isolation can be usefully employed for forward planning. The 
student/teacher ratio, for example, has to be taken together with the proportion 
of new courses in the curricula, and the availability of instructional space. It will 
equally need to be considered in relation to unit costs and availability of 
teaching and research equipment. In the same way, inter-relationships for each 
of the other indices can be worked out. 

The following list of useful indices, covering both qualitative and quantitative 
characteristics of university functions, was drawn up for planning purposes in 
the universities: 

1. Ratio of acceptances to applications; 

2. Number of graduates in relation to demand; 

3. Student/teaching staff ratio; 

4. Rate of drop-out—student wastage; 

5. Proportion of graduate students in the student body; 

6. Proportion of new courses in the curricula; 

7. Ratio of available books per student; 

8. Availability of teaching and research equipment, 

9. Availability of instructional space; 
10. Availability of other space; 
11. Unit costs per graduating student; 
12. Proportion of research that is of a high professional calibre; 
13. Number of hours per week instructional space is fully utilized; Bl 
14. Distribution of staff time among teaching, research and other activities.* 
A request was sent to all the universities asking them to let us know what 
other indices, not included in our list, might be useful or were in fact used by 
them for planning activities. None of the universities suggested any additional 
items. Table XIII shows that a great many universities either do not have a 
Sufficient number of these indices or do not use them to their full capacity. 
All indices should be used, taking into account interdependence. 

The utilization of indices, such as these, runs through each level of university 
Planning and management. They can, for instance, be used to identify areas 
Where resources are under-utilized and subsequently be used for a better 


1. Not all the universities were asked this question, and it is, therefore, not included in 
Figures 9, 10 and 11. 
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planning of the allocation and utilization of resources in forward planning and 
thus lead to better-informed decision-making. 


For the purpose of analysis, we can divide the types of information listed in 
our table into three categories: 


A. How much the universities take the social and economic demands of the 
country into account; 


B. The extent to which they are aware of the qualitative characteristics of 
university activity; 


C. How well they make use of their basic resources, 


1. Category A 


Neither the size of the university nor the type of control makes any 


y of this information, but we found that it 


Use of indices for university planning 


percentage sinks to under 10. The availability of this information is not good 
in either developed (25 per cent) or developing countries (13 per cent) and is 
particularly bad (8.7 per cent) in Asia. 

The remarks made about the ratio of applications to acceptances apply to 
the other classifications, except that the private universities have noticeably less 
information (6 per cent) than the public (19 per cent). However, almost all of 
the universities agreed that this information is very important for their future 
development and, therefore, work in this direction should be one of the major 
Preoccupations of university and national planners. 


2. Category B 


The qualitative aspect of university activities is the most important and should 
be the continuous concern of university administration, but in some cases the 
availability of statistical information characterising this aspect is very poor. 
We have considered only some of these as follows: 


PROPORTION OF RESEARCH OF A HIGH PROFESSIONAL CALIBRE 


Only 23 per cent of the universities in the overall sample have adequate 
information on this index and nearly 50 per cent have no information at all. This 
high proportion having no information at all can be noticed in all sub-groups, 
except for universities under central and institutional planning. In the developed 


Countries only 9 per cent claimed that this information was adequately available 


(but there was a high non-response rate of 28 per cent for this question), while 


in the developing countries the percentage is 20. — - 

When classified by regions, differences in the availability of this index 
became more marked; none of the North American universities had such 
information and only 7 per cent of the African universities, whereas 35 per cent 
in Latin and Central America responded affirmatively. Twenty-nine per cent 
of universities with 10,000 students and over record this information, which is 
More than was found in medium-sized and small universities. Classifications by 
emphasis on field of study and university function revealed that this index is 
Tecorded more by universities emphasizing pure science, social sciences and 
Staduate teaching than in the others. 


It can also be seen that none of the pri é 
whereas 28 per cent of public universities record it. 


vate universities have this information 


RATE OF DROP-OUT—STUDENT WASTAGE 
Th our sample, 44 per cent of the universities stated that this information was 
adequately available and a further 31 per cent that it was available but 
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inadequate. Again, a high percentage of those universities following definite 
plans have this information available, whereas only 10 per cent of those with 
no planning could reply that this index was adequate. 

Although the developing countries have a lower percentage than the developed 
for this index (36 as against 63 per cent), half of the African and Latin and 
Central American universities replied that their information was adequate, but in 


Asia this was only 22 per cent. Other classifications do not show significant 
differences. 


PROPORTION OF NEW COURSES IN THE CURRICULA PER YEAR 


Although 41 per cent of our sample had adequate information on this index, 
it is one of the few which we listed that some universities felt was not 
needed—10 per cent stated that they did not think it necessary for planning 
purposes. In fact, more universities in the developed countries (13 per cent) felt 
this than in the developing (9 per cent), although their respective percentages 
for information adequately available were 54 and 36 per cent. In Africa, 


14 per cent of the universities had recorded this information and 29 per cent 
thought it was not needed, but it can be seen th 


: at other regions attach more 
importance to it. 


Universities emphasizing pure science in particular think it valuable since 
78 per cent replied affirmatively, 


3 i but a much smaller percentage of universities 
with no special emphasis had adequate information. 


PROPORTION OF GRADUATE STUDENTS IN STUDENT BODY 
AND STUDENT/TEACHING STAFF RATIO 


Of all the types of indices listed under Category B, the most Satisfactory with 
regard to availability are the proportion of graduates in the student body and 
the student/teaching staff ratio, but even in these cases adequate information 
available is just 66 and 76 per cent respectively. The developed countries 
particularly make use of these indices—the figures are 79 and 92 per cent, and 
in North America all the universities have this information. 


3. Category C 


As for the information concerning the utilization of basic university resources, 
the results of the analysis are v 


: ery surprising. One of the basic resources is 
teaching and research staff and it is obvious that proper utilization of their time 
can make a major contribution to the amount and quality of university activity, 
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but only 27 per cent of the universities have adequate information available on 
the distribution of staff time among teaching, research and other activities, and 
58 per cent do not have such information at all. It is interesting to note that 
the situation in the developing countries seems to be better than in the 
developed, since 33 per cent in the developing countries responded that they 
have adequate information, and only 13 per cent in the developed. 

As for information on other basic resources, the situation is similar. For 
example, only 39 per cent of universities have adequate information about the 
number of hours per week instructional space is used, but approximately 


46 per cent have information about the availability of other space. What is 


even more striking is that only 34 per cent have information about the 
d just 40 per cent know the 


availability of teaching and research equipment ani 
tatio of books per student. Forty-four per cent of universities say they have 
the unit costs per graduating student. It is worth while noting that the 
information situation is very similar in both developed and developing countries, 
with only one exception—the developed countries have better information about 
the availability of instructional space (75 per cent) and other space (54 per cent) 
than the developing countries (48 and 42 per cent respectively). 

It is thus apparent that many universities do not have adequate means of 
analysing their resources and, consequently, they do not pay enough attention 
to the problem of improving the efficiency of their utilization. Probably some 
of these resources are lying idle, which, if identified and used, might help to 
alleviate the seriousness of the problems they are facing, including financing, 
teaching-staff formation, etc. However, one can observe that the availability of 
information is better in those countries where higher educational planning 
exists at both the institutional and national levels. Likewise, it tends to be 
better in public than private universities and better in those concentrating on 
Pure science and graduate teaching than in those universities with no special 


emphasis. 


4. Actual ratios and norms used by universities 


One of our questions asked for the norms which universities were using in their 
Planning and management. Unfortunately, the rate of response to this question 
Was extremely low, which can only be interpreted as non-utilization of norms 
in most of the universities in our sample. Only eight of them gave any norms 


at all. 
An attempt was made to calculate the actual ratios of students/teaching staff, 
aduate students in the student body, proportion 


Tate of drop-out, proportion of gt ; ! 4 
Of new courses in the curricula per year. available books and instructional space 
d with the norms used in the same 


Per student, These ratios were compare 
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universities (Table XIIA). Our results show an important difference between 
the actual situation and the prescribed norms, especially for such ratios as 
student/teaching staff (actual 13.4 against the norm of 9.5) and instructional 
space per student (actual 1.4 sq. m. as against the norm of 5.0). The situation 
seems to have got more out of control in the universities with no Planning at 
all (25.8 students per teacher against the norm of 10.7) than in universities 
where there is planning. 

Classification by level of economic development shows a greater difference 
between the actual and the prescribed student/staff ratios in the developing 
than in the developed countries. Surprisingly, in both groups of countries, the 
proportion of graduate students in the student body is lower than prescribed. 
We should also point out the ratio of books available per student in the 
developing countries, which is more than three times less than in the developed 
countries. 

Although these particular universities have had to disregard some of their 
norms, a comparative analysis of these norms with the actual ratios in the 


university would have been a help in identifying the weak points in their 
development. 


5. Conclusions 


The major conclusion one can draw from this anal 
although facing very serious problems in their 
reliable information and mechanisms to analyze i 
are not concerned about their problems and are 
them, but rather, that they are not taking advant: 


management techniques and are neglecting to m 
which are available. 


ysis is that the universities, 
development, do not have 
it. This does not mean they 
not doing anything to solve 
‘age of modern planning and 
ake efficient use of methods 


We are far from thinking that the availability of data on different activities 
in the university and an information system are one and the same thing. Not all 
data are informative. This is why it is extremely important to have methods 
and criteria for selecting data, the analysis of which will be significant and on 
which a university information system can be built. In other words, information 
gives the basis for decisions but not the decisions themselves, It is very important 


to have adequate methods of analysis, adequate criteria for evaluation and, 
also, an adequate mechanism for decision-making on the basis of that 
information. 


The indices which we have 


Use of indices for university planning 


analysis with more detailed indices should be undertaken. It is interesting to 
mention that, after receiving our questionnaire, several universities started to 
develop an information system and to improve their managerial mechanisms 
and this can be considered as the first encouraging practical result of our 
Project. 
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XIV. Past and future factors of change 
in the university 


To ascertain the present situation 
to study the past and foreseeabl 


any other factor which they felt we had overlooked, 


For each factor, the universities were asked to reply to a composite question 


hey considered the given factor 


1. Importance of factors in the Past and the university’s reaction 


OVERALL SAMPLE (Table XIV.1) 


Past and future factors of change 


need to increase the volume of sources of financing; the need to expand 
facilities; increase in applications; and the need to expand the numbers of 
teaching and research staff. In sixth place was the need to change the curriculum 
to fit changing social and economic needs, which was followed by the need to 
improve the quality of staff. 

As one can see, the importance of qualitative changes followed closely after 
quantitative developments, but accent was given to the former. In the 
Universities’ view, these were well managed, except for the two most serious 
Problems of finance and facilities. However, there were other problems which 
had not been considered as serious but which were coped with very poorly—the 
increase in applications relative to the number of available places was one of 
these, as well as several aspects of university activity which are influenced by 
Socio-economic needs. The latter, consisting of the differences between the 
distribution of graduates by field and manpower needs, refresher courses and 
Continuing education, are ranked ninth, twelfth and fifteenth for the universities’ 
Teaction to them. 

Interestingly, despite the great attention which the participation of students in 
University governance attracted during the decade under review, most of the 


Universities reacted promptly to this problem. 
The question on research as a factor of change was set out rather differently 


and has already been discussed in Chapter XI. 


EXISTENCE OF PLANNING SYSTEM (Table XIV.2) 


There are some startling differences in the problems which universities have 
Considered as important when our sample is classified into the different 
Planning systems. Generally, those universities with some elements of planning 
Or no planning follow much the same pattern as the overall sample, but those 
Universities under central and institutional planning place the increase in 
applications, the need to change the curricula and the structure of the university 
™M equal first place, and, although they coped with the applications and 
Structural changes well, their reaction to changes in the curricula is ranked as 
thirteenth, Finance and facilities are not seen as such serious problems by 
them, although again, facilities has had a poor past reaction (15th). It is 
interesting that these universities ranked their past reaction to the demand for 
Continuing education very high at fourth, whereas the other universities all 


Tank it either fourteenth or fifteenth. 


LEVEL OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT (Table XIV.3) 


The Only major difference to be observed in the relative seriousness of past 
Problems in the two sub-groups of this classification is the increased 
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participation of students in university governance, which the developed 
countries considered as rather more serious (7th) than the developing countries 
(12th), although both groups thought they had kept pace with this problem. 
However, reactions to the problems have been more varied. Rankings show 
that the developing countries feel they have dealt well with the problem of 
expanding numbers of teaching and research staff (Ist), Whereas the developed 
countries place their reaction to the increase in applications in first place and 
that for the problem of staff numbers fifth. Another variation in the rankings 
is between the developing countries’ past reactions to changes in the curriculum 
and structure (seventh and sixth), and the developed countries’ (twelfth and 
eleventh). It is obvious that the developed countries found other problems, such 
as improving the quality of incoming students and changes in research, much 
easier to deal with than the developing countries and, therefore, their reactions 


to structural and curricular changes are ranked lower—the mean scores are 
not in fact very different, 


GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION (Table XIV.4) 


The classification by geographical location also shows some interesting dif- 
ferences in the seriousness of the problems encountered by the universities, 


Australia and Oceania show the greatest divergence from the rankings in the 
overall sample, but this is rather a small sub-group of relatively new universities 
who, it seems, have been able to accommo 


date the problems of facilities, the 
demand for continuing education, 


and changes in the curricula and the number 
of applications relative to the nu 


mber of places available—all of which are in 
Opposition to the majority of the universities. 


African and Asian universities were 


hanges in the curriculum, but we would 
point out that for the African Asian and Latin American universities past 
N, approximately, 2.00 and 3.57 whereas 
and 2.83, which would indicate that the 
ghtly better than in the other continents. 
es felt they had met the need for refresher 
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courses (4th) to a much greater extent than can be seen in the other regions. 

Latin American universities thought they had done badly with regard to 
the distribution of graduates by manpower needs (14th), although their ability 
to change the university structure to meet present needs is ranked second. 


OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS (Table XIV.5 and 6) 


Mean scores and rankings have also been calculated for the classifications by 
university size and type of control, but the only points worthy of comment 
are: the large universities felt their reaction was particularly poor with regard 
to improving the quality of incoming students; and the lowest ranking for 
Teaction by the private universities is for the distribution of graduates by 
Manpower needs—the public universities have a much higher mean score and 
Place it sixth. 

A brief analysis of the past importance and university reaction to our list 
Of problems shows there is a need for more long-term planning, especially 
Telating to links between the university and society. Here, in the past, although 
the problems were not considered as serious, the universities have felt their 
Teactions were among the poorest. This would seem to indicate that little has 
actually been done in this sphere and the universities have, in fact, been 
‘caught napping’, But their opinions for the future show that they consider this 


Situation will change. 


2. Importance of factors in the future and the university's reaction 


OVERALL SAMPLE 


As for the future importance of these problems and the reaction to them, the 
Conclusion can be drawn from Table XIV.1 that, generally, universities 


Consider their problems will be more serious than in the past—the mean score 


indicating the least seriousness here is 2.93, as against 4.64 in the past. 


Qualitative aspects of university life will be given more attention in the next 
ten years, but this does not mean they think the quantitative problems have 
en solved—for example, in the opinions of the heads of universities, the 
Need to increase the volume and sources of financing will be the most crucial 
Problem (1st), but it is one that, at the university Jevel, they do not feel able 
to do much about (15th); their opinion suggests the situation will be even 
Worse than it was during the period 1958-68. It would seem more difficult to 
deal with the problem of expanding facilities, which is ranked second in 


‘Mportance and twelfth for solution. 
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Also, universities consider the qualitative aspects of their activities, such as 
the need to change the curriculum and university Structure to meet changing 
needs, to expand numbers and to improve the quality of teaching and research 
staff, as more serious problems in the future than they were in the past. As can 
be seen from the table, the universities consider they will be better able to deal 
with these problems (ranked 3rd, Sth and Ist) and this is in accordance with 
our analyses of changes in structure, courses and growth of staff, where we 
have seen that the universities were very active in these areas. 

Since qualitative aspects have taken some of the more important rankings 
for the future, the increase in applications and enrolments fall to sixth and 
seventh place, but the mean scores are not very different and the estimated 
ability to react remains much the same. 

The gap between the distribution of graduates by field and manpower needs 
is foreseen as being much more serious (mean scores 3.84 in the past and 
2.57 in the future) but again estimated reaction will be no better. However, it 
is thought that the need for refresher courses will be met to a greater extent, 
Since it is ranked sixth for the future as against twelfth in the past, but, at the 
same time, the situation with regard to continuing education for persons in all 
walks of life looks as if it will remain much the same as in the past. 


EXISTENCE OF A PLANNING SYSTEM (Table XIV.2) 


While universities with some elements of 
follow the trends observed in the overall Sal 
under central and university planning sho 
different problems. Changes in the cur 


ranked first in importance in the past, but for the future the need for refresher 


courses and improving the quality of teachers and incoming students are seen 
as being of equal importance with finance and facilities, Where they had poor 


, they expect to manage much 
better in the future (equal third), and their estimated ability to meet the 


planning or no planning generally 
mple for the future, those universities 
w they will be pre-occupied with quite 
ticulum and university structure were 


LEVEL OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT (Table XIV .3) 
The main difference between the developed and developing countries in the 
niversities will face in the future, as 
loped countries consider the need for 


— 


Past and future factors of change 


changes in the curriculum and university structure are also areas in which the 
developed countries feel less confident (ranked seventh and tenth) than the 
developing (first and sixth). Perhaps this is because these are problems which 
the developing countries feel they can deal with, given their resources, much 
better than the increases in applications and enrolments (ranked tenth and 
thirteenth). The latter are ranked second and fifth for reaction by the developed 
countries. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION (Table XIV.4) 


Opinions about the future vary considerably in the different continents; Latin 
American universities are much more confident of their ability to react to their 
problems (mean scores range between 1.53 and 2.41), while universities in 
Australia and Oceania are by far the most pessimistic with mean scores of 
between 1.33 and 4.50—the reverse of the situation in the past. 

The Latin American universities are particularly optimistic about some of 
the qualitative aspects (quality of incoming students and staff, changes in the 
curriculum and university structure) but, apart from finance and manpower 
needs, feel that balancing applications and enrolments will be among their 
Worst reactions. African universities (apart from manpower needs) feel much 


the same, but those in Asia do not appear to be so concerned about increases 


in applications and enrolments and they follow the trend for the overall sample 


quite closely, 
In contrast, the European universities forese 


Manpower needs, facilities and the participa _ univ 
80vernance, which is no longer considered as a serious problem since it has 


dropped from seventh to fourteenth place. However, in this region as opposed 
to the other continents, some of the qualitative aspects (quality of staff and 
Students, university structure and refresher courses) Will not, in the universities’ 


Opinion, be so well managed in the future. 


Although the North American universities _ 
Problems on the increase in applications relative to the number of places 


available—which the other regions have expressed grave doubts about—they 
Show a low ranking for their ability to meet manpower needs (this has fallen 
from fifth to fourteenth place for the future) and also low rankings for changes 


in the curriculum and research. 


e themselves dealing better with 
tion of students in university 


es think they will have fewer 


3. General comments 


Therefore, the seriousness of the problems universiti 
extent on the level of economic development and on 


es face depends to a great 
the existence of planning. 
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A high level of development and planning would seem to bring with them a 
greater pre-occupation with the qualitative aspects, although finance and 
facilities remain as the main limiting factors. 

Overall, the analysis also shows another interesting aspect: while the 
universities consider changes in the curriculum to be a serious problem, which 
will be dealt with quite well in the future, manpower needs, refresher courses 
and continuing education are not seen to be so important, although these are, 
of course, directly linked with the curriculum of the university if it is to be 
relevant to national needs. Furthermore, the majority of the universities expect 
this situation to remain much the same for the future as in the past, and they 
will react poorly. As already noticed in the chai 
and evaluation of teaching programmes 
do not have sufficient links with industry. 
seems they do not foresee any changes. 


Pters on university autonomy 
(Chapters V and X), the universities 
» Commerce or the government and it 


4. Obstacles to change encountered by the university 


Although, in the question on past and futi 


available for the universities to list any other factor influencing change, this 


was completed in only three instances, However, the following two questions, 
asking the universities to list the most i 


ure problems, extra space was 


seems to give some of the Tea: 
desired changes and, in total, these items were mentioned almost as many 
times as those in the first group. 


Foremost among them are tradition 


university, which came third in the Past. Very closely behind, in fifth place, 


Past and future factors of change 


felt themselves hampered by government interference. In any event, both of 
these obstacles will continue to be important in the future. 

Obviously, the universities have felt keenly the lack of planning, of an 
adequate administration and/or long-term goals and statistics since these are 
ranked fifth, seventh and tenth. However, having become aware of these 
shortcomings, the universities are dealing with them and the majority expect 
to have removed these obstacles in the future. 

There is one other significant change in the past and future rankings; the 
need to lessen the gap between university work and the socio-economic needs 
of the country climbs from eleventh to sixth place. From the responses received 
it was clear that the universities felt they would not be making sufficient 
changes to meet such socio-economic needs and that this situation will become 
More critical. This is in accordance with their previous opinions on manpower 
needs and continuing education. 

Classification by level of economic development shows the developing 
countries have more often encountered obstacles in political /external influences, 
student unrest and lack of university planning than the developed countries. 
They also mentioned a greater number and a much wider variety of problems, 
Some particular to their own country, such as the frequent changes of staff, 
changes in the language of instruction and systems of staff promotion and 
evaluation. There is no difference in the resistance to change within the 
university in both developing and developed countries. The developed countries 
did not take socio-economic needs into account in the past but it is ranked 
fourth in the future and their specific problems have some connexion with 
this, including insufficient numbers of science students, redeployment of staff, 
ete, 


5. Conclusions 


Analysis of the obstacles facing the universities shows they are more aware of 
external influences and necessities than has been shown by responses to 
Previous questions. It seems to be a common situation that, while it is felt 
that socio-economic needs should be met an 
develop accordingly, tradition and resistance encountered from both staff and 
Students have delayed reforms. The universities consider themselves to have 
almost complete autonomy, except in the field of finance, so it would seem 
that they alone can resolve this problem. However, national needs cannot wait 
indefinitely and the universities, if they are unable to find a solution to internal 
Tesistance, must be prepared to lose some of their autonomy in order to be better 
linked with progressive social and economic developments in their countries. 
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XV. University functions 
and their priorities 


Clear definition of the priorities in universit: 


Y activities is a very important 
prerequisite for planning development, but it i 


$ well-known that the question of 


if the answer was in the affirmative, 
the relative importance of that activity, 1 being top priority and 5 low priority. 


The responses were analysed and the importance of the various functions were 
tanked according to their mean scores (Table XV), 


1. Overall sample 


f universities in the sample, although it is 


of those Tesponding also prepare graduate 
Students, 


Theoretical Tesearch and applied Tesearch, ranked third and fourth, follow 
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very closely on the preparation of graduate students. These high rankings show 
that universities continue to consider research as one of their basic functions, 
although our analysis of information on research (Chapter XD) reveals that, in 
fact, it probably receives a much lower priority in university planning and 
management. 

Physical planning and financial planning are ranked fifth and seventh, but 
with similar scores, This would seem to reflect a growing concern among the 
Universities with the organized planning and management of their affairs, since 
these two support functions follow directly upon the teaching and research 
functions of the universities. It should also be pointed out that 12 per cent of 
those responding do not consider themselves to have any physical planning and 
13 per cent do not have financial planning. 

Working with government organizations is ranked sixth. This reasonably 
high ranking underlines the tendencies of universities to establish firmer links 
with their environment, and working with the government is possibly becoming 
One of the more important secondary functions of universities. avai 

Training teachers for second-level education is ranked eighth. This is not a 
high ranking and is perhaps explained by the fact that, in many countries, 
there are other institutions which train teachers for the second level. However, 
taining of teachers for higher education has an even lower ranking (eleventh) 
and since these teachers are unlikely to be produced anywhere other than 
at the universities, this is somewhat surprising. This may simply reflect a 
Situation where those who are subsequently to teach in the universities do 
Not, for the most part, receive special pedagogical training. In addition, it 
ge be noted that only 61 per cent of the responding universities consider 
that the is function. : 

ecking eee the local community are ranked ninth and tenth, 
with scores which are not very different. Here again, we can sce the relative 
importance given to these functions, which may not rank among the primary 


functions of a university. 
Development research is ranked tw: 
ate all very closely grouped so that t 


the functions is not of great significance. its —- 
Extension work and refresher courses which mobilize very much the same 


nds of resources, and which frequently spring from similar motivations and 
attitudes, are grouped together at thirteenth and fourteenth. The relatively low 
Priority given to these two extremely important functions of the modern 
University seems to indicate their importance very much as secondary functions. 

The last three functions in the priority ranking are all concerned with the 
Preparation of teaching materials. Preparation of teaching materials for higher 
education is ranked fifteenth, for second-level education sixteenth and for 


elfth, although ninth to twelfth positions 
he difference in actual priority given to 
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a complete system of education seventeenth. One may wonder who is to give 
the lead in the preparation of such materials if it is not the universities? 

As can be seen here, 60 per cent of the responding universities prepare 
materials for higher education, but only 39 per cent prepare materials for 
second-level education and a mere 17 per cent for a complete system of 
education. 

The universities were not asked simply to give a Straightforward order of 
priorities among seventeen generally important functions. We would stress 
that, in our question, 1 denoted top priority, 5 low priority and 6 that the 
function was not performed, so the difference between the mean score for 


teaching undergraduates (1.54) and that for the preparation of materials for 
a complete system of education (5.48) is very significant. 


2. Existence of Planning systems 


, all the sub-classes rank some form of it as 
second, third or fourth, The Overall emphasis tends to be on th 


where the variance is from second t 
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which has similar divergences (from third to eleventh). Those systems where 
there is institutional planning only rank this function third and systems where 
there is both central and university planning rank it eleventh. 

The training of teachers for second-level and higher education shows some 
variance. The sub-class according them the highest priority is central and 
university planning, which ranks them fifth and seventh. The lowest priority 
is given by those universities with institutional planning only, which ranks 
Second-level teacher training eighth and higher teacher training thirteenth. 
This last ranking is remarkably low, but it should also be pointed out that only 
47 per cent of this sample considered themselves as training teachers for 
higher education. 

The preparation of instructional materials shows one variation. Materials for 
Second-level education are ranked universally low at sixteenth and materials 
for higher education only slightly higher at fourteenth and fifteenth. The 
exception for the latter is the system with central and university planning 
which ranks this function third. The preparation of teaching materials for a 
Complete system of education is ranked low by all, varying between sixteenth 
and seventeenth. This may well be because it has already been covered by the 
two Preceding activities for most universities. ina 

Working with the government and working with industry show very little 
Variation from system to system, if the small sample of central planning only 
iS not included. The former is ranked high varying only from fifth to sixth 
and the latter has a middle ranking from eighth to eleventh. Working with the 
local community has one notable variation: planning at the university level 
tanks this fairly high at seventh, whereas the ranking varies from tenth to 


thirteenth ; : fetta 
n the other planning syste! ¥ 
xtension work and refresher courses are both ranked universally low. Taking 


both functions together, the variation is only between tenth and sixteenth. It is 
Possibly surprising to find that universities, in general, accord little importance 


to these two functions, which may be considered to be of great importance 
among the secondary functions if the university is to fulfil its obligations to 


the Community competently. 


3. Level of economic development 

There j as far as the prima 

fesearch, ee universities in developed countries to consider 

Tesearch as their main interest. Together with this there is a second priority 

8iven to the preparation of graduate students, with undergraduate students 
itd. The universities in developing countries give the first PRO yatO) under- 

8taduate teaching; preparation of graduates comes second, while theoretical 


ry functions of teaching and 
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research is ranked only seventh. It is interesting to note, however, that these 
universities rank applied research third. In both of these sub-classes, develop- 
ment research has a low ranking. 

As far as the support functions of planning are concerned, there is no great 
difference between universities in developing and developed countries. The 
majority of universities, it would seem, are now much concerned with the 
problems of planning and management. 

There are some variations in the priorities accorded to the training of teachers 
between developing and developed countries. A high priority is given to the 
training of teachers for second-level education by universities in developing 
countries. This function is ranked fourth. Training of teachers for higher 
education is however ranked considerably lower at twelfth. The situation is, 
as it were, reversed for universities in developed countries, 
of teachers for higher education takes precedence in sixth 
the training of teachers for second-level education is ninth. 

The preparation of instructional materials is not sensitive to the division into 
developing and developed countries. Takin: 
six rankings, the variation is from fourteen 

Universities in developing countries giv 
with the government than those in devel 
fifth to eighth, is fairly marked, Both sub: 


where the training 
position, whereas 


g the three functions together, i.e. 
th to seventeenth. 


Extension work and refresher cours 
developing and developed countries, 
universities in the developed countries t 
to refresher courses. They are ranke 
countries they are ranked fifteenth. 
either case but is consistent with ot 


es have about the same priority in 
There is a slight variation in that 
end to accord a little more importance 
d eleventh, whereas in the developing 
This is not a particularly high ranking in 
her classifications, 


4. Geographical location 


a and Latin America place the teaching of under- 
graduate students as first Priori 
both cases. Consistently, Tesearch has a lower tanking than in the other 
geographical regions. The sub 
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the sample is rather too small to be significant. The variations within the order 
of priority appear in European universities, where theoretical research is ranked 
top priority, the preparation of graduate students second and undergraduates 
third. Once again, this underlines the fact that the universities in economically 
highly-developed countries are able to concentrate on two principal interests: 
Sraduate teaching and research. In the less economically developed regions, the 
Principal aims of the universities tend to be bound up with undergraduate 
Students, and research has not yet found its way into the very top priorities, 

The support functions of physical and financial planning do not seem to vary 
Significantly with geographical distribution. They are consistently ranked fairly 
high, 

The training of teachers for second-level and higher education is not par- 
ticularly sensitive to geographical distribution. In all the sub-classes, but one, 
training of teachers for second-level education takes priority over higher 
education. The exception is Europe. One other ranking which is worthy of 
note is that given to second-level teacher training in Africa. This function 
is ranked second by the African universities and is clearly considered to be 
One of their principal roles, whereas the highest ranking this function receives 
among the other sub-groups is sixth for Latin America. 

The preparation of teaching materials, whether it is for the whole or for 
4 part of the education system, is not particularly sensitive to geographical 
variations. Taking all three of the functions together, the ranking varies from 
thirteenth to seventeeth, with one exception, namely, higher education materials 
are ranked eleventh in Europe. a 

The three functions related to co-operation with outside organizations show 
Consistently that working with governments takes precedence over working with 
industry and the local community. There is one notable exception here. Working 
with the local community is ranked third in the Latin American continent. 
This is very high, particularly when seen against the ranking for other regions, 


which varies from tenth to fourteenth. 


J. University size by number of students 


The number of students in a university appears to have some effect on the 
Priorities given to teaching and research, The bigger the university, the more 
emphasis is placed on the teaching of graduate students and on theoretical 
Tesearch. These two functions are ranked first and second by universities with 
ver 10,000 students. The ranking declines slightly for universities with 
5,000-10,000 students; teaching of undergraduates takes first place here, with 
8taduates second and theoretical research third. The decline is even more clear 
in Universities with less than 5,000 students; undergraduate teaching is first, 
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and graduate teaching is ranked only seventh, although theoretical research is 
fourth. 

Smaller universities, however, rank the two support functions of physical and 
financial planning second and third respectively, whereas the other two sub- 
classes rank them seventh and eighth. 

It is somewhat difficult to isolate any significance in the training of teachers 
for second-level and higher education. The two sub-classes with over 5,000 
students rank second-level teacher training sixth and, therefore, consider it 
among their first priorities. The sub-class 0-5,000 ranks this lower in eighth 
position. As far as training teachers for higher education is concerned, 


universities with 10,000 students and over rank it fifth, medium-sized universities 
tenth and smaller universities thirteenth. 


Other classifications do not reveal 


any unexpected or important tendencies in 
the priority of university functions 


and activities, 


6. Functions which the universities would most like to develop 
and obstacles to their implementation 


ngs f groups given (Table XVA). This 
question, it was hoped, would show up universities’ obj 
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almost last on the list of university priorities. However, this change in priorities 
is the only indication the universities give of a desire to integrate more fully 
into the socio-economic life, for working with outside organizations takes the 
last ranking of functions which they would like to develop in the overall 
sample and in practically all the sub-groups. Planning too, it seems, is to be 
given a lower priority if the university's wishes are put into practice. It is 
tanked high for present functions whereas, for the functions which the university 
would like to develop, the score is about the same as that accorded to preparing 
instructional materials (sixth and seventh). With respect to the latter, the low 
Priority given to this function at present accords with the university’s wishes. 

Thus, generally, it is apparent that the universities would prefer to devote 
their attention to higher academic and research activities and, secondly, under- 
graduate teaching, and this tendency can be seen throughout most of the 
Sub-classifications. Exceptions are the group of universities under central and 
Institutional planning which would give third place to continuing education, 
and Latin American and African universities which would give second and 
third priorities to teacher training. The African universities, by the way, would 
Continue to give top priority to undergraduates. ; 

The principal reason for not developing these functions as much as the 
Universities would like is, or was, the shortage of funds: 85 per cent of the 


Universities gave this reason. Following on from this comes the shortage of 
Professional personnel and, since 67 per cent gave this reason, we may assume 
creel al f table staff for the development 


that there eppcdiede iting sui 
are real difficulties in recruiting 

and expansion which universities would like to undertake: The next two 

Teasons, each given by 52 per cent of the universities, are shortages of space 

ron Physical facilities. Administrative difficulties are cited by 25 per cent and 


Other’ reasons by 23 per cent. 

The developing countries are hampere 
- Space, to a greater extent than the developed coun 
Physical facilities and administration. 

The above analysis clearly shows that b 
a traditional view of the kind of “es 

lority; i rch are high wi : Bw 
outside Bice aking However, looking at the Seis a . priorities 
‘ctually prevailing in the universities, planning and working ge the oie 
Ment follow immediately after teaching and research activities. fe can te 
the Conclusion that this order of priorities is due to the encroac ment 0 dl e 
CUutside world (government finance is an important factor) into the blr 
Tather than to the desire of many universities to play an active ro thes the 
SOcio-economic life of the country. This is largely confirmed by an analysis of 
the fina] opinion which we requested from the universities in our questionnaire. 


d by shortages in all the areas, except 
tries; in particular, funds, 


the universities still hold much the 
vities to which they should give 
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7. The university as a factor of political and social change 


Although opinion questions 
this case 14 per cent of our 
them stated that, within the 


today, this is not so; th 
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The tables 


Taste IV. University growth: average annual growth rates of principal university 
characteristics, 1958-68 
a ee ee 


a otal no. 
No. No. Instruc- Operating Research pices 
of students of staff tional space expenditure funds aeerie 


% Sample % Sample % Sample % Sample % Sample % Sample 


1. Overall sample 11.82 (56) 10.9 (47) 10.25 (39) 12.5 (37) 17.6 (22) 8.67 (33) 


2. Existence of a 


Planning system 
Central & univ. plan. 747 (5) 69 (5) 3.38 (5) 10.9 (4) 20.0 (4) 5.51 (6) 


Central planning only 34.89 (I) — — — Aina Cones 
ae ees eg 12.92 (12) 7.7 (9) 12.50 (8) 17.7 (6) 25.6% (6) 12.99 (3) 
Sotne planning 11.14 (24) 10.9 (20) 9.79 (17) 10.0 (18) 17.3 (8) 9.64 (15) 
No planning 14.36 (14) 14.6 (13) 12.91 (9) 15.0 (9) 163 (7) 6.13 (8) 
J aides of economic 

evelopment 
see 13.15 (37) 11.6 (31) 12.52 (22) 11.0 (24) 13.8 (10) 9.62 (18) 
Developed 923 (19) 94 (6) 730 (17) 155 (3) 208 (12) 7.53 (5) 
4. feegraphical 

‘Ocatio; 
PP eae n 22.15 (11) 183 (10) 1549 (3) 13.9 (1) 5.2 (3) 15.78 (4) 
Asia 10.77 (18) 10.4 (18) 1251 (9) 85 (12) 9.4 (5) 8.23 (10) 
inte & Gears 18.34 (1) 116 (1) 15.20 (1) 19.8 (1) 14.3 (2) 870 (1) 
Eortgs 10.26 (14) 10.4 (13) 7.45 (13) 13.0 (10) 16.9 (9) 6.35 (11) 
<< i10s (6) 17.0 @) 1246 (@) 258 (4) 47.6 (3) 17.77 (5) 
Latin & Cent, a) eerie) 
Fan 14,52 (17) 6.6 (12) 12.17 (10) 11.7 (14) 9.7 (6) 13. 


5. University size by 
number of students 


11.34 (13) 
0-5,000 11.8 (16 9.91 (9) 119 (10) 81 (© 
5,000- eee Ce 14.09 (12) 112 (11) 264 (5) 10.57 (7) 
10,000 11.82 (17) 13.1 (14) 7 (16) 184 (11) 4.98 (13) 
10,000 and over 787 (21) 8.2 (17) 7.85 (18) 13. ; 


6. Emphasis on the 
field of study 


Pure science 12.66 (8) 81 1413 (4) 8&5 (4) gh Me aa oy 
Humanities i575 ©) 167 © 1233 Ge te One @ 
Sell enetped 24.16 @) 156) Noes i) 124 (10) 118 () 9.68 


Professional traini * 1 
14.48 (17) 13.5 (11) 
O special emphasie 7a] oF ba (ai) 8.38 (13) 122 (18) 152 (lo) 7.55 (3) 
7. Emphasis on 

University function 


nd 
OF oie 1319 GN 112 GD) 1119 GH 13.0 @5) 194 (12) 980 e 
Graduate teachin 13. GG 102 (4) 9.40 (13) 10.15 (0) 157) 677 @) 
Research e oC a2 O) 3 @ 160 82 @ 47 @ 
Teacher training 765 (0) 174 @) 481 G) 220 @) 28.0 (1) 211 () 
bane a ae 9 (13) 10.2 (12) 1183 @) 7) 24S) 11.70 
Public 1136 (43) ILI (3) 9.90 (32) 12.7 (32) 16.4 (17) 12.367 39) 
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TABLE IV." (continued) 


-.. SS ssssssss—sss—s——S—sS—— 


No. No. 


tal no. 
Instruc- Operating Research ae 
of students _ of staff 


libra 
tional space expenditure funds paar 


% Sample % Sample % Sample % Sample % Sample % Sample 


9.Type of admission 


system 
Open? 22.52 (7) 17.0 (5) 14.26 (4) 15.6 (2) 48 (2) 1142 (1) 
Selective 11.94 (41) 10.8 (37) 10.32 (27) 11.5 (28) 13.9 (16) 8.42 (26) 
Mixed 9.83 (11) 11.4 (10) 10.49 (8) 17.48 (7) 29.7 (5) 10.83 (6) 
10, Control groups 

7 universities 11.03 9.97 8.01 9.87 21.57 10.19 
11 universities 13.04 12.05 9.70 12.27 _ 10.78 
13 universities 11.92 10.99 8.65 — — 9.46 
28 universities 12.06 10.36 —_— — — 9.64 
45 universities 12.39 11.00 — 


1. The table numbers Telate to the relevant chapters, 
2. For the period 1963-68 only. 
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TABLE iversi! 
V. University autonomy: average degree of autonomy enjoyed by universities in 
different areas of decision-making ¢ 


ee ee ere 


: Staff 
" Curri- Selectiot +, Academic Ri ch G 
Finances culum students, sea object. poliey sia Sarita) 
AQveralt sample 
e; 
aoe score 1.988 2675 2.718 2.763 2.750 2.737 2.526 (80)? 
: rd deviation 0.766 0.519 0.677 0.426 0.461 0.494 0.524 
Gat ee of a planning system 
pies univ, av. 2.400 2.400 2.800 2.000 2.400 2.400 2.000 (7) 
2 s.d. 0.490 0.490 0.400 — 0.490 0.490 — 
planning ay. 2.333 3.000 2.667 3.000 2.667 3.000 2.500 (3) 
Utiverss _ sd. 0.471 — 0471 — 0471 — 0.500 
ity planning av. 2.000 2.706 2.706 2.765 2.882 2.765 2.647 (15) 


Solte sianns sd. 0686 0.456 0.570 0.424 0.322 0.424 0.478 
Panting av. 1.912 2.647 2.606 2.853 2.706 2.706 2.576 (34) 
No planni sd. 0742 0.536 0.886 0.354 0.516 0.516 0.494 
mine ny. 1.952 2714 2.900 2.762 2.810 2810 2476 (21) 
sd. 0.898 0.547 0.300 0.426 0.393 0.499 0.587 


iL, 
nm Of economic development 
si ee On) 2.804 2.796 2.857 2.768 2.804 2.636 (56) 
Devel oe og02 0397 0.557 0.350, 0.463. 0440 0.481 
seed se Lose 2375. 2542, 2542 2780) 2583 2261 (24) 
Bars ay Gere 0633, O86, 0498 0.4552 0971 0.529 
ig Per capita in $ 
ay. 2.077 3.000 2.692 2.846 2.923 2.846 2.750 (13) 
100-209 cu q7a0: ee" 0606! OSkL™ Ozer “DSbt 0.433 
se Ore) 2615 2583 2ASeADOlS w2HSRw ZAKS A (19) 
200-309 es ooo. 0487: 0.862, OSGL= 0487 0862 0.487 
av. 2.118 2.706 3.000 2.882 2.706 2.706 2.706 (17) 
300-49 s.d. 0.758 0.456 —— 0.322 0.570 (0.570 (0.456 
‘ we 9'333 3.000 3.000 3.000 3.000 3,000 2.667 (6) 
400-500 aaoms. ce, CD RA Be 0471 
m00 ae, 1556. abr, ase eee 2a 2667 2.556 (9) 
1,000. sd. 0831 0.667 0497 0.471 0.471 0.667 (0.685 
faa Sy oitl 2556 35 Pate 2667 2222 (9) 
2,000 ay ate] OAT 0956~ OAT, O47 0471 0.416 
i ud. 0567 aoe, 2815, 26men Aye Fae Gan (13) 
' ; 0462 0.266 0.462 0.471 


; sd. 0.555 0.606 0.836 


Gen 
«- 8Paphi . 
\ re 2.786 2.786 2.500 (14) 


2.857 
2714 2.0 0.410 0.410 0.500 


av. 2.000 
3 . oe 929 0.350 
Asia s.d. nite oe OF 2.783 2.696 2.739 2.591 (23) 
Austral a, are) 0379 0.343 «0.412 on oa oa as 
Talia ae § 3.000 5 B 
cen’ oe Gat et eee 
ae 
One; 4 — <7; 
8 } 1=slight; 2=partial; 3=complete. Jection of students and general objectives. 


«Seven, 
‘Y-cignt universities for information OP the se 
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TABLE V. (continued) 


ee ee 


Finance: Curri- Selection at Academic Research General Sample 


culum students ment object. policy object. 


av. 2.111 2.389 2.389 2.389 2611 2556 2,176 (18) 
igi s.d. 0.737 0.678 0.951 0.487 0.487 0.598 0.513 
North America av. 1.800 2.400 3.000 3.000 3.000 2.600 2.400 (5) 
s.d. 0.748 0.480 


_ _ — 0.490 0.490 

Latin & Cent. av. 2.059 2.824 2.941 2.941 2824 2.882 2.824 (17) 

America sd. 0.639 0.381 0.235 0.235 (0.381 0.322 0.381 

. University size by number of students 

Breas cj ve 1.972 2694 2.706 2861 2.750 2.861 2.686 (36) 
Sd. 0866 0.517 0.666 0.346 0.493 0.419 0,464 

5,000-10,000 av. 2.050 2.650 2750 2650 2.700 2.700 2,368 (20) 


sd. 0.497 0.477 0.698 0.477 0.458 0.458 0.482 
10,000 and over av. 1.958 2.667 2.708 2.708 2.792 2.583 2.417 (24) 
sd. 0.789 0.553 0.676 0.455 0.406 


0.571 0.571 
6. Emphasis on field of study 
Pure science av. 1.889 2.444 2.778 2556 2.667 2.667 2.556 (9) 
sd. 0.314 0.497 0.416 0.497 0.471 0.471 0.497 
Humanities av. 1.571 2.571 3.000 2.857 3.000 2.714 2429 (7) 
sd. 0.728 0.495 — 0.350 — 0452 0.495 
Social sciences av. 2.250 3.000 2.500 2750 2.750 3.000 2.250 (4) 
s.d. 0.433 — 0866 0.433 0.433 — 0.433 
Professional av. 2.087 2.522 2609 2652 2.522 2.652 2.455 (23) 
training Sd. 0.717 0.580 0.872 0.476 0.580 0,560 0.498 
No special av. 2.000 


i 2811 2.750 2.865 2865 2784 2611 GB) 
emphasis s.d. 0.870 0.455 0.595 0.342 0.342 0.473 0.541 
7. Emphasis on university function 

Undergraduate av. 1.965 


: e719 2.727 2.825 2789 2789 2625 (57) 

teaching sd. 0.772 0.449 0.673 0.380 0.449 0.449 0.484 

Graduate teaching av. 2.056 2/556 2.722 2556 2667 2611 2278 (18) 
ae O621' 0:98 0731. 0497: O47 0.487 0.448 

Research ey, 7000 3.000 3.000 3.000 3.000 3.000 3.000 (2) 
a. a" 


Teacher training A ni 


av. 2.000 2,333 2.333 2.667 2.333 2.333 2.000 2) 
S.d. 1.414 0.943 0.471 0.471 0.474 0.943 0.816 
8. Type of control 
Private cd ono) 2087 2928" 228i oi 2.750 2.625 (16) 
wath s.d. 0.791 0.464 0.258 0.390 0.527 0.559 0.484 
ublic ay 1984" 2673? oe! 54%, 2.734 2.734 2500 (64) 
s.d. 0.760 0.532 0.730 0.433 0.442 0.476 0.531 
9.Type of admission system 


Open av. 2111 2667 2556 2.778 2778 2989 2667 (9) 

sence Sd. 0.875 0.47] 9956 0.416 0.416 0.314 0.471 
elective a4 one aa 2.804 2.793 974] 2.759 2.589 (58) 
: s.d. 0. 438 0.515 9, 

Mixed av. 1846 2356 405 0.476 0.466 0.492 


2.462 2615 2769 2.538 2.154 (13) 
8d. 0.769 0.738 9.929 0.487 0.421 0.634 


1. 0=none; 1=slight; 2=partial; 3=complete, 
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oe ee ee ee te 


if 
Curri- Selection ae 


Academic Research General 


Sample 


Finance? Culum students ment  Obiect. policy object. 

10. Matrix of correlation coefficients between scores obtained by 

_ Universities in different areas of decision-making 

Finance 1.00 0.210 0.117 0.144 0.027 0.223 0.336 
Curriculum 1.00 0.410 0.386 0.392 0.448 0.361 
election of students 1.00 0.295 0.149 0.118 0.335 
Staff Tecruitment 1.00 0.462 0.417 0.459 
Academic objectives 1.00 0.426 0.345 
Research 1.00 0.349 
1.00 


General objectives 


SSS a 


+ =none; 1=slight; 2=partial; 3=complete. 
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" - iation of 
Taste VA. The involvement of different bodies in the internal decision-making process: average score and standard deviation 
the relative importance of decision-making bodies in different areas 


—————————————— ee eee ee eeCTGSC*#*#N 
Decision-making bodies 


Senate or ividual Senior Junior 
Basees Ce soctal or Nae os con ante Pes Faculty “Department ota teach, staff teach, staff Students 
cou 
Avt sd, Av. sd. Ay, sd. Av. sd. Av. sd. Av, sd, Av. sd, Av. sd. Av, sd, Ay. sd. 
1. Overall sample 
Major alloc. of funds 1.434 1.665 0.672 1.209 3.403 1.084 3.000 0.796 1.986 1.020 1.806 0.844 0.826 0.947 0.942 0.946 0.443 0,824 0.375 0.735 
(76)? 58) () (79) (74) (72) (69) (69) (70) (72) 
Planning and development 2.054 1.635 1.089 1.491 3.467 0.806 3.053 0.776 2.041 0.942 2.041 0.943 1.157 0.995 1.174 1.021 0.783 0.849 0.783 1.020 
(74) G6 (75) (76) (75) (73) (70) (69) (69) (69) 
Decision on stud. admissions 0.900 1.375 0.364 0.881 2,808 1.576 2.767 1.530 2.438 1.227 1.901 1.177 0.841 1.072 0.794 1.008 0.544 0.848 0.783 0.757 
(70) G5) (73) (75) (73) (71) (69) (68) (68) (68) 
Staff appointments 0.822 1.474 0.232 0.906 2.921 1.511 2,960 1.183 2.361 1.194 2.289 0.984 1.123 1.216 0.915 1.097 0.441 0,811 0,254 0.706 
(73) (56) (76) (75) (72) (76) (73) (71) (68) (71) 
Curriculum approval 0.861 1.548 0.218 0.802 3.316 1.300 2.192 1.421 2.945 0.680 2.773 0,704 1,761 1.156 1.803 1.121 1.232 1.169 0.863 0.997 
(72) (55) (76) (73) (73) (75) (71) (71) (69) (73) 
Research policy 0.914 1.432 0.455 1.076 3.027 1.479 2.408 1.459 2.638 1.049 2.639 0.838 2,137 1.077 2.278 1.096 1.420 1.172 0.382 0.687 
(70) G65) (74) (71) (69) 72) (73) (72) (69) (68) 
Innovation 1,062 1.356 0.472 1.002 3.408 1.145 2.915 1.123 2.631 0.869 2.308 0.943 1.562 1.130 1.646 1,143 1.097 1.132 0.800 1.041 
(64) G3) (yy (71) (65) 65) (64) (65) (62) (65) 
Extra-curricular activities 0.435 1.026 0.294 0.847 2.924 1.460 3,015 1.234 2,065 1.401 1.787 1.243 1.238 1.164 1.375 1.205 1.111 1.142 1.985 1.191 
(62) G) (66) (65) (62) 61) (63) (64) (63) (67) 
2A. Existence of a planning system: central and university planning 
Major alloc. of funds 1,600 1.356 1.000 1.225 4.000 — 2.750 1.090 2.800 0.400 2.2010 0.748 1.400 0.490 1.200 0.748 0.800 0.748 0.400 0.490 
Planning and development 3.400 1.200 3.250 1.299 3.200 0.400 3.250 0.433 2.200 0.400 2.0010 0.632 1.800 0.748 1.400 1.020 1.400 1.020 1.000 1.095 
Decision on stud. admissions 1,000 1.549 0.250 0.433 2.000 1.673 3.000 1.732 3.400 0.490 1.00 1.095 1.800 1.470 1.400 1.356 1.400 1.356 1.400 1.356 
Staff appointments 2.400 1.960 1.000 1.732 2,400 1.356 3.500 0.500 3.000 0,632 2.8010 0.748 1.800 1.166 1.200 1.166 0.800 1.166 0.600 1.200 
Curriculum approval 2.400 1.960 1.500 1.658 3.200 1.166 2.000 1.581 3.000 0.632 2.4019 0.490 1.600 1.020 1.600 1.020 1.200 1.166 1.000 1.095 
Research policy 3.600 0.800 2.250 1.785 3.200 0.748 2.500 1.500 3.000 0.632 2.4010 0.490 2.000 0.632 1.800 0.748 1.000 1.095 0.600 1.200 
Innovation 2.250 1.785 1.750 1.299 4.000 — 3.250 0.829 3.000 0.707 2.50 0.500 2.000 0.707 2.000 0.707 1.250 1.090 1.250 1.090 
2.000 0.707 2.000 0.707 1.250 1.090 1.250 1.090 


Extra-curricular activities 


1.250 1.639 1.500 1.118 3.500 0.866 3.250 0.433 3.250 0.433 2.750 0.433 


1. 0 = no involvement; 1 = informed; 2 = consulted; 3 = active participation; 4 = final decision or veto. 
2, Figures in brackets indicate number of responding universities. 
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Tassie VA. (continued) 


SSS ee ee 


Decision-making bodies 


fi Senate or * 
Areas of decision-making ae meson nate, Univ, 


. admi 
council 


Individual Senior Junior 
Faculty Department | ofessors teach. staff teach, staff Students 


Avt sd. Av. sd. Av. sd. Av. sd. Av. 


sd. Av. sd. Av. sd. Av. sd. Av. sd, Av. sd. 


2B. Existence of a planning system: central planning only 
Major alloc. of funds 1.333 1.886 1.333 1.886 2.333 1.700 3.667 0.471 2.500 0.500 2.667 0.471 
Planning and development 4,000 


—_ 1.333 1.886 2.333 1.247 3.333 0.471 2.500 0.500 1.667 0.247 1.000 0.816 
Decision on stud. admissions 2.000 1.633 0.667 0.943 2.000 1.633 3.667 0.471 2,000 1.000 1.333 1.267 


0.667 0.948 — — -_ =— 
0.667 0.471 0.333 0.471 0.333 0.471 


0.333 0.471 0,333 0.471 0.333 0.471 0.333 0.471 
Staff appointments 0.667 0.471 2.667 1.886 3.667 0.471 2.500 0.500 1.667 1.247 1.667 1.247 —_ _ - -> = 
Curriculum approval 0.667 0.471 — — 2.667 1.886 3.333 0.471 3.000 — 3.000 — 0.667 0.943 1,333 0,943 0.333 0.471 0.667 0.471 
Research policy 0,667 0.943 — — 2,333 1.700 2.667 1.247 2.500 0.500 1.667 1.247 2.333 0.943 2.333 1,247 2.000 0.816 0.667 0.471 
Innovation 1.333 0,943 0.667 0.943 2.333 1.700 3.667 0.471 2.000 — 2.333 0.471 1.333 0.471 1.667 0.471 1.667 0.471 1.333 0.471 
Extra-curricular activities 0.333 0471 — — 


1,667 1.700 3.667 0.471 3.000 — 3.000 — 1.000 0.816 1,333 0.943 1.333 0.943 2.667 0.471 
2C. Existence of a planning system: university planning only 


Major alloc. of funds 1.467 1.668 1.100 1.513 3.375 1.111 3.294 0.570 2.312 0.845 2.133 0.806 1.000 1.038 1.286 1.097 0.786 0.773 0.643 0.895 
Planning and development 1.643 1.288 1.778 1.685 3.312 0.982 3.294 0.570 2.333 0.699 2.133 0.884 1.429 0.904 1.667 1.011 1.000 0.816 1.071 0.961 
Decision on stud. admissions 0.857 1.355 0.667 1.247 3.214 1.145 3.500 0.612 2.733 0.680 2.000 1.000 0.923 1.141 0.769 1,049 0.538 0.746 0.692 0,821 
Staff appointments 0.571 1.178 0.556 1.257 2.867 1.408 3.235 1,002 2.800 0.748 2.588 0.844 0.857 1.059 1.214 1.206 0.417 0,640 0.385 0.625 
Curriculum approval 0.714 1.436 0.556 1.257 3.750 0.661 3.267 0.680 3.000 0.516 2.750 0.661 1.571 1.116 1.857 0.990 1.286 1.097 1.375 1.166 
Research policy 0.538 1.151 1.222 1.474 3.467 1.087 3.133 1.087 2.667 1.011 2.647 0.588 2.062 1.088 2.375 1.111 1.500 1.180 0,643 0.811 
Innovation 0.769 1.120 0,800 1.249 3.333 1.247 3.375 0.599 2.786 0.674 2.533 0.718 1.692 1.136 1.846 1.167 1,167 1.143 1.083 1.187 
Extra-curricular activities 0,091 0.287 0,500 1.323 3.000 1.414 3.429 0.623 2.429 1.178 1.917 1.320 1.167 0.986 1.615 1,332 1,083 1.037 2.143 1.187 
2D. Existence of a planning system: some planning 

Major alloc, of funds 1.273 1.601 0,385 0,788 3.455 1.047 2.824 0.923 1.812 1.044 1.781 0.739 0.935 1.014 0.967 0,912 0.400 0.554 0.375 0.696 
Planning and development 1.750 1.620 0.760 1.176 3.677 0.590 2.879 0.977 2.121 1.122 2.187 0.808 1,167 1.067 1.250 0.987 0.750 0.829 0.897 1.185 
Decision on stud. admissions 0.900 1.422 0.208 0.576 2.969 1.610 2.219 1.473 2.161 1.393 1.903 1.228 0.700 0.900 0.724 0.943 0.483 0.725 0.310 0.463 

Staff appointments 0.613 1.336 — — 2.758 1.634 2.625 1.317 1.933 1.289 2.182 1.058 1.212 1.225 0,800 1.013 0.467 0.846 0.219 0.739 

Curriculum approval 0.935 1.664 — — 3,281 1.375 1.687 1.379 3.031 0.585 2.727 0.750 1,903 1.088 1.903.1.174 1.345 1.239 0.806 0.858 

Research policy 0.724 1.257 0.125 0.439 3.133 1.522 1.933 1.548 2.357 1.042 2.690 0.835 2.000 1.183 2300 1.215 1414 1190 0.321 0.601 

Innovation 1.040 1.399 0.182 0.649 3.552 0.932 2.663 1.278 2.444 0.994 2.000 1.155 1.370 1.191 1.481 1.258 1.038 1.192 0.786 1.113 - 
Extra-curricular activities 0.444 1.165 0.043 0.204 3.000 1.509 2.714 1.411 1.440 1.329 1.192 1.177 1,071 1.193 


1.179 1.255 1.107 1.205 1.800 1.137 


Se 


1. 0 = no involvement; 1 = informed; 2 = consulted; 3 = active participation; 4 = final decision or veto. 
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Decision-making bodies 
Central Regional Semateor = yyy Individual Senior Junior 
Areas ‘of; decision-making, govt. govt. a admin, Faculty Department professors teach. staff teach, staff Students 
Avi sd. Av. sd. Av. sd. Ay, sd. Ay, sd. Av, sd, Av. sd, Av. sd. Ay, 8d. 

2E. Existence of a planning system: no planning 

Major alloc. of funds 1.650 1.768 0.667 1.247 3.350 1.014 3,000 0.535 1.737 1,068 1.294 0,824 0.471 0.696 0.588 0.771 0.222 0.416 0.222 0,711 
Planning and development 2.200 1.691 0.600 1.083 3.500 0.742 3.053 0.510 2.250 0.887 1.778 1.133 0.778 0.853 0.667 0.882 0.556 0.762 0.389 0.591 
Decision on stud. admissions 0,722 1.096 0.400 1.020 2.579 1,600 2.990 1.071 2.450 1.244 2.167 1.067 0.633 1.067 0.833 0.957 0.444 0.831 0.500 0.687 
Staff appointments 0.950 1.564 0.267 0.998 3.400 1.200 3.053 1.099 2.500 1.245 2.167 0.833 0.889 1.197 0.947 1.099 0.389 0.756 0.167 0.500 
Curriculum approval 0.474 1.094 0.067 0.249 3.150 1.388 2,053 1.432 2.737 0.909 2.944 0.705 1.889 1.242 1.722 1.145 1,167 1,118 0,500 0.898 
Research policy 0.800 1.327 0.133 0.499 2.619 1.618 2.526 1.313 2.947 1.099 2.778 0.916 2.421 0.936 2.278 0.870 1.389 1.161 1.706 0.373 
Innovation 1.000 1.257 0.286 0.795 3.300 1.229 2.778 1.133 2.778 0.786 2.562 0.704 1.706 1.125 1.667 1.054 1.000 1.085 0.444 0.685 
Extracurricular activities 0.471 0.848 0.308 0.821 2.824 1.339 3.000 1.369 2.294 1,486 2.187 1.014 1.437 1.273 1.375 1.053 1,062 1.144 2.250 1.250 
3A. Level of economic development: developing 

Major alloc. of funds 1.352 1.612 0.500 0.982 3.418 1.056 2.982 0.790 2.000 0.991 1.788 0.840 0.745 0.946 0.941 1.018 0.385 0.625 0.407 0.806 
Planning and development 1.887 1.500 0.825 1.282 3.556 0.786 3.019 0.828 2.241 0,961 2.039 0.928 1.096 0.986 1.154 1.026 0.654 0.757 0.731 1,058 
Decision on stud. admissions 1.075 1.439 0.250 0.698 2.943 1.472 2.743 1.324 2.396 1.234 2.173 1.087 0.733 0.989 0.712 0.947 0.385 0.655 0.327 0.469 
Staff appointments 0.660 1.331 — — 3.125 1.377 2.944 1.096 2.176 1.183 2.283 0.855 0.923 1.107 0.745 1,007 0.280 0.531 0.154 0.411 
Curriculum approval 0.755 1.465 — — 3.429 1.208 2.151 1.379 2,925 0.578 2.759 0.768 1.712 1.149 1.745 1.135 1.157 1.127 0.704 0.936 
Research policy 0.706 1.209 0.175 0.543 3.111 1.461 2.451 1.473 2.608 1.011 2.706 0.799 1.923 1.107 2.173 1.069 1.260 1.092 0.294 0,570 
Innovation 0.958 1.258 0.359 0.800 3.346 1.207 2.804 1.222 2.520 0.900 2.245 1.041 1.375 1.166 1.437 1.206 0.894 1.096 0,612 0.965 
Extra-curricular activities 0.362 0.885 0.135 0.528 2.816 1.534 3.021 1.283 1,979 1,407 1.787 1.202 1.065 1.168 1.167 1.230 0,915 1.127 1.833 1.230 
3B. Level of economic development: developed 
Major alloc. of funds 1.636 1.772 1.125 1.576 3.364 1.130 3.043 0.806 1.952 1.090 1.850 0.853 1.056 0.911 0.944 0.705 0,611 0.591 0.278 0.448 
Planning and development 2.476 1.867 1.750 1.750 3.238 0.811 3.136 0.625 2.143 0,886 2.045 0.976 1.333 1.000 1.235 1.002 1.176 0.984 0.941 0.672 
Decision on stud, admissions 0.353 0.967 0.667 1.193 2.450 1.774 2.900 1.338 2.550 1.203 1.156 1.089 1.123 1.269 1.062 1.144 1.062 1,144 1,125 1.111 
Staff appointments 1.250 1.728 0.813 1.550 2.350 1.711 3.000 1.380 2.810 1.096 2.304 1.231 1.619 1.327 1,350 1.195 0.889 1.197 0.526 1.141 
Curriculum approval 1,158 1.725 0,800 1.376 3.000 1.483 2.300 1.520 3.000 0,894 2.810 0.499 1.895 1.165 1.950 1.071 1.444 1.257 1.316 1.029 
Research policy 1.474 1.788 1.200 1.641 2.800 1.503 2.300 1.418 2.722 1.145 2.476 0.906 2.617 0.777 2.550 1.117 1.842 1.268 0.647 0.904 
Innovation 1.375 1.576 0.786 1.372 3.579 0.936 3.200 0.748 3.000 0.632 2.500 0.500 2.125 0.781 2.235 0.644 1.733 0,998 1.375 1.053 
Extra-curricular activities 0.667 1.350 0.717 1.278 3.235 1.165 3.000 1.085 2.357 1.342 1.786 1.372 1.706 1.015 2.000 0.866 1.687 0.982 2.368 0.985 


1. 0 =no involvement; 1 = informed; 2 = consulted; 3 = active participation; 4 = final decision or veto. 
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Decision-making bodies 


Senate or 
; A Central Regional rs Univ. Individual Senior Junior 
Areas of decision-making govt. govt. oe admin. Faculty — Department professors teach. staff teach, staff  Studen's 


Av. sd, Ay, sd, Ay. sd. Av. sd. Ay. sd. Av. sd. Avy sd. Av. sd. Av. 


4A. Geographical location: Africa 
Major alloc, of funds 1.846 1.657 


0.444 1.257 3.357 0.895 3.000 1.000 2.571 0.495 1.909 0.514 0.833 1.067 1.308 1.202 0.500 0.732 0,286 0.589 
Planning and development 2.786 1.319 0.444 1.257 3.357 0.895 2.929 0.961 2.643 0.479 2.167 0.553 1.154 1.026 1.143 0.990 0.714 0.795 0.786 1.145 
Decision on stud, admissions 1.786 1.612 0.222 0.629 2.692 1.488 2.013 1.332 2.500 0.982 2.182 1.029 0.769 0.890 0.462 0.634 0.385 0.487 0.250 0.433 
Staff appointments 1.357 1,757 — — 3.214 1.372 2.786 1.206 2.500 0.824 2.462 0.499 1.385 1.211 0.643 0.972 0.231 0.421 0,077 0.266 
Curriculum approval 1.077 1639 — — 3,286 1.385 2.385 1.077 3.071 0.258 2.923 0.266 1.750 1.299 1.923 1.141 1.538 1.216 0.571 0,821 
Research policy 1.167 1.462 — — 2,692 1.682 2.417 1.382 2.786 1.081 2.833 0.553 2.333 1.027 2.308 0.821 1.417 0.954 0.083 0.276 
Innovation 1,583 1.441 0.222 0,629 2.929 1.437 2.929 1.033 2.643 0.811 2.500 0.764 
Extra-curricular activities 0.545 1.157 — 


1,833 1.143 1.846 1,099 1.231 1.120 0,846 1.099 
— 2.333 1.700 2.917 1.115 2.417 1.320 2.167 1.280 


1.455 1.373 1.500 1.258 1.250 1.233. 1.917 1.320 
4B. Geographical location: Asia 


Major alloc. of funds 


1,182 1.585 0,813 1.073 3.500 1.077 2.696 0.748 1.381 1.045 1,545 0.839 0.591 0.887 0.500 0.783 0.182 0.386 0,045 0.208 
Planning and development 1.905 1.630 1.600 1.356 3.524 0.852 2.762 0.750 1.727 1.135 1,857 1.037 0.810 0.906 0.762 1.019 0.381 0.722 0,333 0.714 
Decision on stud. admissions 0,818 1.370 0.438 0.933 2.364 1.720 2.348 1.521 2.286 1.485 2.136 1.217 0.545 0.838 0.591 0.834 0.273 0,538 0.136 0.343 
Staff appointments 0.636 1.263 — — 3,174 1.403 2.714 1.201 1.526 1.352 2.000 0.976 
Curriculum approval 0.545 1.269 


0.714 1.030 0.400 0.735 0.200 0.510 9,048 0.213 

=. .—, 3.478 1.016 1.773 1.505 2.952 0.653 2.636 0.979 1.864 1.057 1.524 1.180 0.905 0,971 9,364 0.643 

Research policy 0.455 1.157 0.125 0.484 3.130 1.483 2.182 1.641 2.650 1.014 2.810 0.794 2.000 1.087 1.773 1.165 1.091 1,083 0.136 0.343 

Innovation 0.800 1.166 0.467 1.024 3.619 0.785 2.550 1.244 2.211 1.055 1.650 1.108 1.050 1.023 0.950 0.973 0.450 0.749 9,150 0.477 
Extra-curricular activities 0.409 0.937 0.250 0.750 2.636 1.524 2.810 1.531 1.286 1.485 


1.286 1.119 0.810 1.139 0.864 1.140 0.909 1.203 2/045 1.147 
4C. Geographical location: Australia and Oceania 


Major alloc. of funds 2.500 0.500 — — 4,000 — 3,000 — 3,000 — 2,500 0.500 2.500 0.500 2.000 — 1.500 0.500 1,500 0.500 
Planning and development 2.500 0.500 — — 4.000 — 3.000 — 2.500 0.500 26670471 2000 — 2000 — 2000” 2.000 = 
Decision on stud, admissions 1.500 1.500 — — 4.000 — 3.000 — 2.500 0.500 2:33 0.943 2.000 1.000 1°00 0.500 0.500 0,599 0,500 0-500 
Staff appointments = = = = 4000 — 2.500 0.500 3.000 — 3.000 — 3.000 — 2500 .0.500 0.500 0509 
Curriculum approval 5001500 | 1000 «== 2.000 1.000 3.000 — 3.000 — 3.000 — 3.000 — 300 ~° _ — 
Research policy 1.500 1.500 — — 4.000 — 3.000 — 3.000 — 2.667 0.471 2.500 0.500 2.667 0.471 2.500 0.599 2.000 — 
Innovation 2.000 — — — 4.000 — 3.000 — 2000 — 2'500 0500 2000 — 2.500 0.500 2.000 — 7,000 — 
Extra-curricular activities 7 4000 —" 3,000 — 1.000 — 1.000 — 1000 — 1.000 — 100 — 4,900 1:000 


no involvement; 1 = informed; 2 = consulted; 3 = active participation; 4 


‘inal decision or veto. 
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Taste VA. (continued) 


Decision-making bodies 
i Nae Central Regional = Senateor = yniy, Individual Senior Junior 
Areas of decision-making ‘govt. govt. nail auenia? Faculty Department professors teach. staff teach. start | Students 
Av. sd. Ay. sd. AY. s.d, 


Avi sd. Av. sd. Av. sd. Av. sd. Av. sd. Av. 8.0, Ay. s.d. 


4D. Geographical location : Europe 
0,933 0.854 0.867 0.718 0.533 0.618 0.200 0.400 


Major alloc. of funds 1.833 1,803 0.846 1.406 3.294 1.125 2.941 0,872 2.000 1.118 1.875 0.927 
Planning and development 2778 1.750 1.308 1.814 3.235 0.807 3.125 0599 2.312 0.982 1.824 1.150 1.200 1.046 1.071 1.033 1.000 1.000 0.786 0.939 
Decision on stud. admissions 0.429 1.080 0.417 0862 2312 1.826 3.067 1.340 2.600 1.405 1.133 1.204 0.923 1.269 1.000 1.240 1,000 1.240 1.154 1.231 
Staff appointments Taiz 1.817 0.692 1.435 2.471 1.684 3.125 1.317 2.765 1.165 2.059 1.349 1.437 1.413 1.312 1.356 0.800 1.275 0.467 1.204 
Curriculum approval L312 1828 0.667 1.179 2.437 1.802 1.933 1.652 2.875 1.053 2.875 0.599 2,000 1.155 2,000 1.033 1.429 1.294 1.143 1.187 
Research policy 162 1.836 1,000 1.581 2.353 1.607 1.867 1.500 2.429 1.400 2.200 1.166 2.750 0.750 2,800 0.980 1.868 1.408 0.385 0.836 
Innovation 1385 1.689. 0.636 1.150 2.067 1.569 2.733 1.289 3.250 0.595 2.727 0.617 2.250 0.924 2.308 0.821 1.667 1.312 1.154 1.167 
0750 1.479 0.545 0.988 2.846 1.406 2.846 1.350 2.900 1.136 2.182 1.266 1.769 1,049 1.846 1.026 1,385 1.146 1.923 1.071 


Extra-curricular activities 


4E. Geographical location: North America 
Major alloc. of funds 1,000 1.732 1.750 1.785 2.500 1.500 3.600 0.490 1.800 0.748 2.000 — 0.667 0.471 0.667 0.471 0.667 0.471 0.333 0.471 
Planning and development ae 2750 0.829 3.000 0.707 3.600 0.490. 1.750 0.433 2.250 0.433 1.000 0.816 1.000 0.816 1.000 0.816 0,667 0.471 
Decision on stud. admissions = = 450 1639 3.500 0.866 3.000 1.095 2.500 0.500 1.667 0.471 1,000 0.816 1.000 0.816 1.000 0.816 0,667 0.471 
Staff appointments ~ =  yo00 1732 1.667 1.700 3.800 0.400 2.750 0.433 2.800 0.400 1.250 0.829 1.250 0.829 1.000 0.816 0.750 0.829 
Curriculum approval = = Yooo 1.732 31500 0.866 3.200 0.748 2.750 0.433 2.750 0.433 1.500 1.118 11500 1.118 1.500 1.118 1.000 0,632 
Research policy = = f'soo 1/658 4.000 — 3.400 0.490 2.750 0.433 2.800 0.400 2.400 0.490 1.500 1.118 1.500 1.118 0.750 0.829 
Innovation —  — 1000 1.732 3.500 0.500 3.600 0.490 2.667 0.471 2.500 0.500 1.750 0.829 2.000 0.816 2.000 0.816 1.000 0.816 
— = 1000 1.732 3.250 1.299 3.500 0.500 1.250 0.829 0.333 0.471 1.000 0.707 2,000 0.816 2.000 0.816 3.200 0.400 


Extra-curricular activities 


4F. Geographical location: Latin and Central America 
0.867 0.884 1.286 0.881 0.500 0,627 0.938 1.088 


Major alloc. of funds 1,000 1.455 0.250 0.559 3.529 1.036 3.294 0.456 2.235 0.876 1.882 0.963 
Planning and development 1.125 1.053 0.333 0.789 3.765 0.546 3.294 0.749 2.471 0.696 2250 0.829 1.500 0.935 1.800 0.748 1.000 0.632 1.267 1.123 
Decision on stud. admissions 0.733 1.062 0.071 0.258 3.687 0.383 3.176 0.923 2.412 1,032 2.059 0.996 1.062 1.197 1.067 1.181 0.600 0.879 0.688 0.464 
Staff appointments 0.200 0.542 — — 2.882 1.367 3.059 1.056 2.647 0.967 2.471 0.848 0.750 0.901 1.133 0.957 0.467 0.618 0.375 0.599 
Curriculum approval 0.938 1.560 — — 3.824 0.513 2.562 1.223 2.941 0.539 2.706 0.666 1.312 1.044 1.733 0.998 0.933 0.998 1.312 0,982 
Research policy 0.800 0.980 0.357 0.718 3.562 0.864 2.867 1.147 2.625 0.781 2.625 0.696 1.437 1.116 2.600 0.952 1,286 1.030 0.667 0.699 
Innovation 0.867 1.087 0.357 0.610 3.812 0.527 3.312 0.768 2.687 0.583 2.625 0.696 1.400 1.143 1.643 1.231 1.154 1.026 1.200 1.046 
2308 0.910 1.308 0.991 1.538 1.216 0,833 0.799 1,538 1.151 


Extra-curricular activities 0.231 0.421 0.083 0.276 3.786 0.558 3.429 0.623 2.643 0.811 


= final decision or veto. 


1 = informed; 2 = consulted; 3 = active participation; 


1, 0 = no involvement; 
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TABLE VA. (continued) 


Decision-making bodies 


on . Central Regional Senate/or Univ. Individual Senior Junior 
Areas of decision-making govt. govt. couneti admin, Faculty Department professors teach. staff teach. staff Students 
Av sd. Av. sd. Av. sd. Av. sd. Av. sd. Av. sd. Av. sd. Av. sd. Av. sd, Av. sid, 
5A. Type of control: private 
Major alloc. of funds 1.200 1.470 0.900 1.221 3.133 1.408 3.062 0.966 1.786 1.143 1.733 0.998 0.533 0.806 0.667 0.943 0.200 0.400 0.267 0.573 
Planning and development 1,571 1.635 1.111 1.197 3.571 0.728 2.929 0.961 2.067 0.998 1.786 0.939 0.643 0.811 0.643 0.811 0.429 0.623 0.786 0.939 
Decision on stud. admissions 1.000 1.349 — — 2,800 1.641 2.687 1.210 2.071 1.223 1.629 1.223 0.467 0.718 0.400 0.712 0.333 0.596 0.467 0.618 
Staff appointments 0.267 0.998 — — 2,437 1.580 3.200 0.980 1.929 1.387 2.400 1.083 0.533 0.957 0.333 0.596 0.267 0.442 0,267 0.442 
Curriculum approval 0.800 1.600 — — 3,062 1.391 2.067 1.389 3.000 0.655 2.867 0.884 1.643 1.042 1.571 1.050 1.000 1.000 0,533 0.718 
Research policy 0.214 0.773 0.200 0.600 3.200 1.166 3.000 1.069 2.714 0.881 2.857 0.515 1,929 0.961 1.500 1.118 1.071 0.961 0.357 0.479 
Innovation 0.714 0.881 0.100 0.300 3.562 0.609 3.200 0.980 2.500 0.906 2.214 1.145 1.500 1.118 1.400 1.143 1,200 1.108 0.733 0.998 
Extra-curricular activities 0.154 0.533 — — 2.857 1.552 3.385 1.077 1.308 1.323 1.231 1.049 0.692 0.821 0.923 0.997 1.154 1.099 1.692 1.066 
SB. Type of control: public 
Major alloc. of funds 1.492 1,705 0.625 1.201 3.468 0.979 2.984 0.745 2.033 0.983 1.825 0.797 0.907 0.967 1.019 0.933 0.509 0.657 0.404 0.769 
Planning and development 2.167 1.614 1.085 1.541 3.443 0.820 3.081 0.725 2.250 0.924 2.102 0.933 1.286 0.995 1.309 1.025 0,873 0.875 0.782 1.039 
Decision on stud. admissions 0.873 1.322 0.444 0.956 2.610 1.339 2.814 1.359 2.525 1.212 1.895 1.165 0.944 1.129 0.906 1.051 0.604 0.897 0.528 0.792 
Staff appointments 0.966 1.542 0.283 0.993 3.050 1.465 2.900 1.221 2.466 1.118 2.262 0.956 1.276 1.229 1.071 1.147 0.491 0.882 0.250 0,762 
Curriculum approval 0.877 1.534 0.267 0.879 3.383 1,266 2.224 1.427 2.932 0.686 2.750 0.649 1.789 1.181 1.860 1.131 1.291 1.201 0.948 1.041 
Research policy 1.089 1,503 0.511 1.147 2.983 1.546 2.263 1.505 2.618 1.087 2.586 0.891 2.186 1.097 2.466 1.004 1.509 1.204 0.389 0.731 
Innovation 1.160 1.447 0.558 1.085 3.364 1.256 2.839 1.146 2.667 0.856 2.333 0.878 1.580 1.133 1.720 1.132 1.064 1.137 0.820 1.052 
Extra-curricular activities 0.510 1.109 0,357 0,921 2.942 1.433 2.923 1.253 2.265 1.352 1.937 1.248 1.380 1.198 1.490 1.227 1.100 1.153 2.056 1.208 
1, 0 = no involvement; 1 = informed; 2 = consulted; 3 = active participation; 4 = final decision or veto. 
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Planning the development of universities—Il 


Taste VI. Trends of change in university structure (1958-68): teaching units 


Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 
universities universities universities 
where units where units where units 
were added were dropped were reorganized 

1. Overall sample 92.50 36.25 58.75 
2. Existence of a planning system 
Central and university planning 100.00 60.00 100.00 
Central planning only 100.00 33.33 33,33 
University planning only 100.00 41.17 88.23 
Some planning 91.17 35,29 47.05 
No planning 85.71 28.57 47.62 
3. Level of economic development 
Saad i countries 92.85 37.50 55.36 
Developed countries 91.66 33.33 66.66 
ical location 
creer 85.71 35.71 21.43 
Asia 95.65 34.78 56.52 
Australia and Oceania 100.00 33.33 — 
Europe 88.00 33.00 66.00 
North America 100.00 60.00 100.00 
Latin and Central America 94.11 35.29 82.35 
5. University size by number of students 
0-5,000 91.66 36.11 50.00 
5,000-10,000 90.00 30.00 70.00 
10,000 and over 95.83 41.66 62.50 
6. Emphasis on the field of study 
Pure science 100.00 71.77 71.77 
Humanities 100.00 57.14 57.14 
Social sciences 100.00 25.00 — 
Professional training 95.65 34.78 73.91 
No special emphasis 24.32 51.35 75.67 
7. Emphasis on university function 
Undergraduate teaching 89.47 36.84 61.40 
Graduate teaching 100.00 38.89 55.56 
Research 100.00 50.00 100.00 
Teacher training 100.00 ae = 
8. Type of control 
Private 100.00 37.50 62.50 
Public 90.62 35.94 57.81 
9. Type of admission system 
Open 88.88 33.33 44.44 
Selective 91.38 39.65 63.79 
Mixed 100.00 23.07 46.15 


a ew ee we ae se 
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T 
ABLE VIA, Trends of change in university structure (1958-68): administrative and 


planning units 


EEE — —  — ————————— 


Percentage of 


Percentage of 


Percentage of 


pater Batyersitee universities 
‘bili needing wh isti 
psi new units aie out ol dat 
: Nn sample 75.00 78.75 53575 
is pennies of planning system 
Casha and university planning 100.00 100.00 80.00 
entral planning only 100.00 66.66 33.33 
Some stY Planning only 82.30 70.58 41.17 
panning 73.53 79.41 50.00 
3 ee 61.90 80.95 66.66 
) a of economic development 
eVelo ene countries 67.85 80.35 48.21 
ee ities 91.66 75.00 66.66 
« Geographi 
i Phical location 
Va 64.28 71.42 35.71 
nin ‘ 56.52 86.95 56.52 
Europe and Oceania 66.66 33.33 33.33 
North. 83.33 83.33 2.22 
tin america 100.00 60.00 60.00 
5 and Central America 94.11 82.35 52.94 
0°5,099 size by number of students aes a a 
5,000. Y i k 
10,009.00 75.00 Pave atl 
| Sieg 79.16 79.1 : 
- ype of 
Pri control 
anes 81.25 75.00 37.65 
» 73.43 79.68 67.18 


> 2a 
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Taste VII. Structure of the student body: average number and annual growth rates 


ee 


Average annual growth rates of 
Average number of students number of students 


1958/59 1963/64 1968/69 1958/63 1963/68 1958/68 
No. Sample No. Sample No. Sample % Sample % Sample 9% Sample 
1. Overall sample 
Undergraduates 6818 (49) 7107(63) 8825(70) 12.85 (46) 13.84 (61) 10.87 (45) 
Graduates 2149 (39) 2825 (50) 3024(59) 15.60 (35) 18.05 (46) 13.80 (33) 
Tora 9619 (57) 11219 (70) 15207(78) 14.98 (56) 12.78 (70) 11.82 (56) 
2. Existence of a 
planning 
system 
Central &  U 9126 (1) 10600 (1) 5718 (2) 3.04 (1) -081 (1) 1.10 (1) 
univ. G 3386 (4) 5364 (4) 6730 4) 942 (4) 551 (4) 7.30 (4) 
planning T 7396 (5) 12311 (5) 14714 (5) 12.21 (5) 3,02 (5) 7.46 (5) 
Central U 557 (1): 762 (3)_:1926 (7) 0.88 (1) 29.98 (3) 0.49 (1) 
planning G 246 (3) 288 (1) 161 (2) 3.20 (1) 1.68 (1) 244 (1) 
only T 809 (3) 884 (3) 3546 (3) 2.06 (1) 34.89 (3) 1.34 (1) 
Univ. U 3669(12) 4836(16) 7611(17) 14.15 (11) 15.10 (16) 12.90 (11) 
planning G 5331 (7) 6 675 (8) 4737(14) 10.37 (4) 19.20 (7) 10.10 (4) 
only T 8376 (13) 11 561(15) 15706(17) 14.62 (12) 13.20 (15) 12.92 (12) 
Some U 10 323 (23) 10 368 (28) 12228(31) —_10,06 (21) 13.09 (26) 9.35 (20) 
planning G 1597(18) 2339(25) 2818(25) 14.84 (18) 14.56 (22) 11.12 (16) 
T 12222 (23) 13 178 (30) 18063(34) 14.13 (24) 12.17 (30) 11.14 (24) 
No U 3579(12) 4479(15) 5415(17) 18.35 (12) 11.55 (15) 
: 35 (12) 11. 13.21 (12) 
planning G 440 (9) 634(12) 1027(14) 2455 (8) 29.33 (12) 25.68 (8) 
T 7734(14) 8967 (17) 11620(19) 18.66 (14) 12.45 (17) 14.36 (14) 
3. Level of 
economic 
development 
Developing U 776237) 7775 (49) 10016 (52) 13,66 
-66 (35) 15.09 (48) 11.57 (34) 
G 2302(24) 2799 (34) 2979 (40) 17.44 (21) 16.91 an 12.80 (19) 
* T 11406 (38) 12300 (49) 17348 (54) 16.61 (37) 14.72 (49) 13.15 (37) 
eveloped =U 3907(12) 4768 (14) 5382118) 10.26 (11 11) 
(11) 9.24 (13) 8.72 ( 
G 1904(15) 2879(16) 3116(19) 12.83 (14) 20.42 (15) 15.16 (14) 
T 6046 (19) 8695 (21) 10389 (24) 11.82 (49) 8.26 (21) 9.23 (19) 
4. Geographical 
location 
Africa y 4698 (6) 3769 (12) 4519(14) 18.72 (5) 22.98 (12) 15.63. (5) 
340 (4) 735 (7) 829(10) 40.68 (3) 25.12 (7) 27.47 (3) 
rit T 5701 (7) 5881 (11) 6348 (14) 18.74 (6) 22.15 (11) 15.47 (6) 
etek! 11807 (21) 14693(21) 11.00 (17) 9.63 (20) 8.03 (16) 
Dian 1488 (20) 2215(18) 13.84 (17) 9,95 (17) 10.54 (15) 
eae Z (18) 14 809 (21) 22574(22) 15.93 (18) 10.24 (21) 10.77 (18) 
aa G ~~ 2438 G) 3523 @ — — 2355 4) — — 
aie > * 116 (1) 215 (2) = — 70 (0 — = 
() 2673 @) 4558 (3) 27.47 (1) 18.28 (2) 18.34 (1) 
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TABLE VII, (continued) 


Average annual growth rates of 
Average number of students number of students 


1958/59 1963/64 1968/69 1958/63 1963/68 1958/68 


No. Sample No. Sample No. Sample % Sample % Sample % Sample 


Ratropes U 5633 13.01 (8) 650 (8) 9.65 (8) 
(9) 4657 (9) 2220(13) . 

G 360811) 3714 (11) 5671(13) 7-93 (9) 23.26 (10) 13.62 (9) 

T 5761 (14) 8934(14) 9582(17) 13.79 (14) 6.96 (14) 10.26 (14) 

N.America 29 13.35 (4) 11.63 (5) 11.82 (4) 
2987 (4) 4540 7354 (5) h 

G 554 ma 957 i 1438 (5) 2564 (4) 16.45 (4) 2068 (4) 

1 T 5937 (4 8140 (5) 12134 (S) 11.25 @) 11.05 G) 1030 (4) 

fin'and =u 4091 (1 015) 9438(15) 12.74 (12) 16.16 (15) 13.10 (12) 

antral G 1 709 oar 673711) 729 @) 22.44 (7) 4.85 (2) 

pricat T 12620(13) 14027(17) 21377(17) 13.42 (13) 14.52 (17) 13.25 (13) 


pics cs 
University size 


'Y number of 
Students 


0-5, 17.92 (26) 14.40 (17) 
y U ss2qiay 1639 a6 224) 1652 “9) 31.59 ti) 19.15 (8) 
: ree ioe pee aes 21.34 (18) 17.70 (27) 16.44 (18) 
1 

5,000-10,009 olen g) 13.09 (13) 10.27 (18) 10.34 (13) 
: U 2006(14) 3108(18) 4727 (18) 2048 (14) 13.56 (17) 15.60 (14) 
aes aoe 1867650) 16.68 (17) 1067 (20) 11.82 (17) 

3057 (17) 4770 (2 ; 
10,0 16) 11.39 (17) 7.33 (15) 
00 + —-y 1699217) 1830919) 2414601) SBP OY Bod 4) 7.64 1) 
G 5350(13) 7063(16) 855816 946 (31) 8.84 (23) 7.87 (21) 

T 22715 (21) 27676 (23) 41 206 (23) b 

° Emphasis on 

alee g 1418 (4) 659 (1) 861 
1386 (5) 2838 (7) 3648 @) 9615 (5) 17.61 (8) 1648 (5) 
1826 (5) 2174 (8) 28% a 20.17 (8) 7.09 (9) 12.66 (8) 
Humanit, oe OE 19.66 (4) 10.10 (5) 15.94 @) 
5 1106 (4) 2703 (5) 33667 ©) 619 @) 20.16 ) 2928 @) 


249 2) 329 (4) 682 o'ag () 10.73 () 15.75 ©) 
1840 (6) 3990 (7) 6096 (7) 1125 @) 2309 (3) 21.76 ©) 


Soo, . 
Sciences y 1§32 (3) 3717 3) 4671 M 4937 @ 7441 @) 35.86 @) 


HOG HOC xHOd HOC 


8 we no au Ome OME D 

Profesg: 14.26 (15) 17.37 (18) 13.11 (15) 

teint 2719(15) 320918) pe 1510 @) 1686 2) i270 2 

N 419.07 ee 9633 (23) i a see on) rah 
O»g . 8. i s 

empha U 12556 (22) 11515 (30) es 11.19 (18) 12.89 (20) 9.06 (17) 

° G 3568 (19) 4384(22) 433 9.10 (23) 12.77 G1) 7.47 (23) 


3299 (35) 


T 18 680 (23) 18.090 (31) 2 
fe, ee 


: si, as not 
these Tegions the undergraduate/graduate classification W: 
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TABLE VII. (continued) 
SS EE ee ee 


Average number of students Spouaee, auauell etowihara fea:of 
1958/59 1963/64 1968/69 1958/63 1963/68 1958/68 
No. Sample No. Sample No. Sample % Sample % Sample 9% Sample 

7. Emphasis on 

university 

function 
Undergrad. U 4226(36) 5291(47) 6140 (50) 14.22 (35) 14.12 (46) 12.18 (34) 
teaching G 497(24) 696 (33) 909 (39) 16.38 (20) 24.32 (29) 16.30 (18) 


T 6537 (38) 8 283 (50) 11829 (55) 16.20 (37) 14.21 (50) 13.19 (37) 
Graduate U 15639 (11) 14444 (13) 18 476 (16) 10.00 (9) 10.00 (12) 7.87 (9) 
teaching G 5362(13) 7694(15) 8676 (16) 16.10 (13) 7.68 (15) 11.75 (13) 
T 17 440 (16) 21 585 (16) 2762018) 14.28 (16) 6.40 (16) 10.02 (16) 
Research U 4959 (2) 5591 (2) 6942 (2) 1.70 (2) 2.37 (2) 2.03 (2) 
G 1089 (2) 1417 (2) 2052 (2) 443 (2) 4.99 (2) 4.70 (2) 


T 6070 (2) 7214 (2) 9348 (2) 284 (@) 3.11 (2) 2.97 (2) 
Teacher Uu —— 8&4) 612 (2) — = 7003 (1) sea 
training G --—- -—-— 5 Q) Se SS = — 
T 8720 (1) 3674 (2) 6562 (3) 5.23 (1) 37.70 (2) 7.65 (1) 

8. Type of 

control 
Private U 13903 (13) 14370(14) 17115(14) 14.63 (13) 10.82 (13) 11.99 (12) 
G  893(10) 1007(11) 1316(11) 15.69 (9) 33.99 (10) 18.52 (8) 
' T 1529(13) 16 606 (14) 24961(15) 15.06 (13) 12.01 (14) 12.69 (13) 
Public U 4260 (36) 5032(49) 6752(56) 12,15 (33) 14.66 (48) 10.50 (33) 
G 2582 (29) 3337(39) 3415(48) 15.56 (26) 13.63 (36) 12.29 (25) 
T 7950 (44) 9872(56) 2884(63) 14.96 (43) 12.97 (56) 11.56 (43) 

9.Type of 

admission 

system 

Open U 3468 (4) 2850 (7) 4252 (9) 17,80 (4) 23.94 (7) 16.29 (4) 
G 415 (1) 210 3) 294 (5) 7.50 (1) 18.07 (2) 12.24 (1) 
' T 3955 (4) 3282 (7) 4697 (0) 18.18 (4) 22.52 (7) 16.16 (4) 
Selective U_ 4791 (36) 6 220 (46) 7032 (50) 12.34 (35) 12.48 (45) 10.27 (34) 
~ 2188 (30) 2901(39) 3156(45) 14.43 (28) 18.96 (37) 13.04 (26) 


8359 (41) 10773 (52) 14890(56) 15.70 (41) 12.33 (52) 11.94 (41) 
Mixed U 16417 (9) 14161 (10) 2071311) 12.54 (1) 12.79 (9) 10.67 (7) 


G 2221 (8) 3429 (8) 3876 (9) 22.35 (6) 13.27 (7) 1739 © 
T 15814 (12) 18 376 (11) 23848 (13) 11.15 (11) 8.70 (11) 9.83 (11) 
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TABLE VIIA, Structure of the student body: number and growth rate of male and female 
students 


Sr ee eee ee 


Average number of Average annual growth rate of number 
male and female students of male and female students 


1958/59 1963/64 1968/69 1958/63 1963/68 1958/68 


% Sample 9% Sample % Sample 


No. Sample No. Sample No. Sample 


1. Overall Sampl. 
Male ‘i 4,16 (46) 12.10 (66) 11.05 (46) 
7963 (47) 8215(66) 10715(77) 14.76 ¢ 
Female 2430 bt 3134 = 4613(76) 20.16 (43) 17.96 (65) 15.34 (43) 
2. Existence of 
4 planning 
System 


central & = M390 7 (5) 6191 G) 827 © 072 OH) 433 © 
univ. plan. BF 2778 ‘ 4485 &) 5707 (5) 13.34 G) 423 G) 8.59 6) 


Central 91 (1) 28.89 (3) 1.29 (1) 
M 3) 1947 (3) 1. 

Pian. only F a . Kd 158 (3) 22.42 (1) 48.61 G3) 845 (1) 
Bac M 7003(12) 8236 (16) 1189207 _ ap Ley eo) y ay 
Only =F 6) 3858 (1 f . . 
Some” a i353cih 9820027 1250834) 1829 07) 1240 GD 1259 G7) 
No a MB peer ae ey 11.36 (15) 14.25 (12) 

8 5 
Planning DSi9 cI arad eis) 399208) 2396 (11) 1867 (15) 2029.) 
Level of 
qoomic 
“on™ 17.90 (29) 14.23 (45) 13.08 (29) 


“veloping M 53 
10 477 (45) 12 637 (53) 08 @9 
» F 2830 (25) aaa ve 5216 (52) 23.73 (26) 21.16 wa) 17385 29 
veloped M 4068(17) 5510(21) 6 472 (24) 9.40 Gp i Ct ome 
F 1748(17) 2517@1) 330624) 14.72 (17) 10. 


4, 
Feo Taphical 


cation 
‘aim 95.76 (6) 21.23 (11) 20.07 ©) 
M 4208 (7) 4194(11) 5 140(13) 25.76 (5) 39.56 (11) 21.35 (5) 
Asia ea wean deen eae) 1074 (1) 1042. dD 
a F 4 390 (10) TD sci. aes Ge) ee 
Ocala & M — — 729 (2) 1980 (2) tet IE ie 
See Fo — — 1944 2) 3833 seg cis) 54015) 8.43 (15) 
pe M 427405 6o21cis) 3947018) 1169 0% 07) 5) 11.99 (13) 


3279(18) “og (4) 11.50 (5) 9:17 (4) 


N, ‘ F 1703(15) 2866 (18) 
America M 4318 43845 (5) 7946 (5) 13.44 (4) 14.00 (5) 12.97 (4) 


Cent F 1619 (4) 2397 (53) 4187 ©) tig (oy 13.02 (16) 11.34 (10) 
Latin f8"d_—-M 10.979 (10) 11.038 (16) 15520017) 14°95 (yo) 19.52 (16) 14.14 (10) 


"America F 2935(10) 3356(16) 5496) 
b ersity Siz 
Stage mber of 
es (cents 17.24 (26) 16.15 (15) 
x 22.92 (15) 
oo M 80716) 1434(26) 2092049 52°59 (13) 26.39 (25) 1815 (13) 
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TABLE VIIA. (continued) 
eS Se ee eee 


Average number of Average annual growth rate of number 
male and female students of male and female students 
1958/59 1963/64 1968/69 1958/63 1963/68 1958/68 
No. Sample No. Sample No. Sample % Sample % Sample 9% Sample 


5,000-10,000 M 2261(13) 3465(16) 5160(19) 17.19 (13) 9.87 (16) 11.95 (13) 


F 488(12) 1007(16) 1729(19) 31.32 (12) 14.22 (16) 19.79 (12) 
10,000 + —- M 18.441 (18) 18 727 (24) 2733124) 6.20 (18) 8.02 (24) 6.15 (18) 


F 5644(18) 7412 (24) 12 159 (24) 10.40 (18) 11.68 (24) 10.36 (18) 


6. Emphasis on 
the field of 


study 

Pure science 2156 (8) 3539 (9) 4658 (9) 17.65 (8) 5.81 (9) 10.89 (8) 
1439 (7) 2198 (9) 3053 (9) 28.33 (7) 10.66 (9) 16.39 (7) 

Humanities 


M 

F 

M 1253 (4) 2673 (5) 4503 (6) 36.66 (4) 13.64 (5) 2463 (4) 

E421 4) 860 (5) 1613 ©) 24.23 (3) 30.98 (3) 2034 (3) 
Soc. sciences M 1821 (3) 4134 (3) 5889 (4) 30.08 (2) 2630 (3) 25.01 (2) 
E1909 3) 2468 (3) 5063 (3) 21.35 (2) 20.80 (2) 20.99 (2) 
M 3207(13) 4675 (20) 7241(23) 14.32 (13) 14.00 (20) 12.54 (13) 
FB 487(13) 1056 (20) 2099(23) 20.97 (12) 18.42 (20) 16.90 (12) 
No special — M_ 16045 (19) 13 485 (29) 16173(33) 7.62 (19) 10.99 (29) 5.76 (19) 
emphasis F 4630(19) 5316(29) 7142(33) 15.88 (19) 17.47 (29) 12.60 (19) 


7. Emphasis on 


Prof. train. 


university 

function 
Undergrad. M 5524 (32) 6 147 (48) 8 467 (54) 16.28 (31) 13.18 (48 12.37 (31) 
teaching F 1523 (32) 2342 (48) 3674 (S54) 20.11 (29) 19.19 ie 16.71 0) 
Graduate M 14603 (13) 16079 (14) 18 575 (18) 12.97 (13) 6.02 (14) 9.02 (13) 
teaching F 5094 (12) 6477 (14) 8048 (18) 20.99 (12) 8.70 (14) 12.95 (12) 
Research M 805 (1) 6862 (2) 8842 (2) 


. #ip ee 1.91 (1) 3.08 (2) 1.29 a 
6 (2) 22.42 (1 85 (2) 845 (1 
Teacher M 6802 (1) 4153 (2) 5274 5 3.84 im ( 


ae (1) 37.66 (2) 6.33 (1) 
training F 1918 (1) 1520 (2) 3163 (2) 9.63 (1) 69.88 (2) 11.40 (1) 
8. Type of 
control 
Private M 12606 (12) 12232(13) 17809(14) 20.74 (12) 12.05 (13) 15.25 (12) 
Babli BE 3622(12) 5148 (13) 8505(14) 21.08 (11) 22.04 (13) 17.36 (11) 
ublic M 6371 (35) 7230 (53) 9139(63) 12.65 (34) 12.11 (53) 9.57 (34) 
F 2009 (34) 2639(53) 373462) 1985 (32) 16.94 (52) 14.66 (32) 
9.Type of 
admission 
System 
Open M 3981 (2) 3151 6) 4060 (8) 4,10 (2) 17.79 (6) 647 (2) 


: F825 (2) 649 (6) 1645 (7) 1187 2) 25.69 (6) 15.23 (2) 
Selective M 6498 (34) 7887 (49) 10 167 sn 16.97 a 11.49 isp 11.90 (34) 
Mixed F 2103(33) 3 000 (49) 4358 (57) 22.47 (31) 18.07 (49) 15.91 (31) 

M 12 123 (11) 12.438 (1) 17 785 (12) 9.36 (10) 11.69 (11) 9.07 (10) 
F 3738 (11) 5083 (11) 7553(12) 14.68 (10) 12.76 (10) 13.63 (10) 


ee ae OD a A) 
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ig € 0! student body: average percentage of student drop-out 
b : averagi 
the tudent 
E VIB. Structure of dent bod: f di d 


1968/69 . 
Se ee ee ee 


le 
1963/64 Samp! 
% 
1958/59 : Seuple 
Sample (34) 
% 13.0 (40) 
(23) 8.8 18) 
16.8 15) ( 
1. Overall sample iad G3) 11.9 (6) an 
ndergraduate i032 He 15.1 1968/69 
f e 
ave 18.0 1963/64 Undergrad, Graduate 
r 
al Graduate % 
Undergrad. % 
% 
2. Existence of 15.0 Be 
@ planning 11.3 21.0 122 
System 19.0 3.5 72) 57 
Cent. & uniy, ine 8.6 28.3 13.3 9.5 . 
Plan fi = 11.0 19.3 
University only — 15.2 10.6 
No pievamning 73 iin ay 93 
Level of 16.0 14.0 f 
€Conomic 17.0 5.8 
evelopment 15.0 15.8 
: Veloping aes 5.4 19.1 
veloped so 
33.0 3.8 
4, Pee8raphical 29, = 11.2 : = 
cation 33.0 3 3 6.3 
Africa 45.0 14.0 — 12.8 zs 
sig 11.0 — 4.4 6.0 = 
Stralia and - 12.8 = 21.3 
. ania =e 4.5 = = 
Urope 5 — 26.0 
North erica os = 
Lg ied 34.0 11.4 
University 10.4 8.3 
Size by 21.8 12.7 . 
Number of 16.1 : 
0 Students . 5 D 
“5,009 . i: 21.2 
5 
i. 6.3 
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Taste VIIC. Structure of the student body: reasons for student drop-out 
ee 


1958/59 1963/64 1968/69 
No. times No. times No. times 
Frequency Frequency Frequency 
"piven @ercentags) «TERN oe, reason (percentage) 
Overall sample 
Undergraduate 
students 9 universities 14 universities 18 universities 
Academic 
reasons 7 33.3 10 33.3 14 38.9 
Financial 
reasons 6 28.6 8 26.7 8 22.2 
‘Other’ reasons 8 38.1 12 40.0 14 38.9 
Graduate 
students | 6 universities 6 universities 10 universities 
Academic 
reasons 4 30.8 4 5.0 
Financial a0 iw : 
reasons 4 30.8 4 5.0 
‘Other’ reasons 5 38.5 5 mp é : 


38.5 8 40.0 
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TaBLe VIID. Structure of the student body: socio-economic background of students at 
nine individual universities 


bee a, 


Ratios over time 


Percentage in each income group (Gareeniage) 

1958 1963 1968 1963/58 1968/63 1968/58 

1. Upper 19.26 2147 22.08 3.00 1.80 5.40 
Middle 57.80 4294 42.61 2.00 1.74 3.47 
Lower 2292 3557 35.29 4.18 174 7.25 
2. Upper = = 8.54 2 = es 
Middle =a 14.29 18.67 sy ah 1593 = 
Lower = 85.71 72.18 = 10.35 = 

3. Upper 2.04 5.45 9.04 3.51 3.14 «11.02 
Middle 50.19 35.06 76.61 0.92 4.13 3.80 
Lower 47.16 59.47 14.33 1.64 0.46 0.75 
4 Upper 1.85 1.32 18.95 0.24 ~—«217.78 51.58 
Middle 38.08 97.35 37.91 0.85 5.91 5,03 
Lower 60.05 1.32 43.12 0.01 495.44 3.63 
5. Up — 18.16 = 

sie = 10.61 1737 f 
Middle = 71.23 54.19 — 8.44 - 
Lower = 18.15 28.42 = 17.38 = 
6. Up 2.51 10.28 
eben 50.62 32.18 31.63 4.09 : 
Middle 46.25 50.67 53.48 7.05 2.70 19,02 
Lower 3.12 17.13 14.87 35.30 2.22 78.30 
7. Upper 13.96 14.01 8.94 1.20 0.81 0.97 
Middle 72.98 73.97 80.09 1.21 1.37 1.66 
Toten 13.05 12.01 10.96 1.10 1.16 1.27 
Upper 14.69 11.75 11.75 1.88 0.78 148 
Middle 66.89 72.97 71.64 2.57 0.77 Te 
Lower 18.40 15.27 16.59 1.99 0.85 1, 

* Upper 2.29 3.11 7.18 4.77 5.45 26.00 
Middle 33.21 28.36 20.88 3.01 1.74 5.23 

; 68.52 71.93 3.74 2.48 9.28 


Tae Vip, Structure of the student body: percentage of foreign students in the 


Percentage Sample 


Percentage 
a ‘i ti 
Overal] sample 5.54 a eens loca ioe - . 
Asia 2.10 4 
Australia & 
Oceania a be 
Europe 5 
pbevel of veonuinin del ; North America 10.24 4 
’Velon: nomic developmen . Cent. 
loping countries 447 Latin & <i ig 


America 


eve 
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Tasre VIL. Teaching staff: student/staff ratios 


1958 1963 1968 Sample 
1. Overall sample 9:9 11.2 10.5 (35) 
2. Existence of a planning system 
Central and university planning 8.0 8.0 6.8 (3) 
Central planning only = ome —_ ae 
University planning 10.9 11.7 12.7 (8) 
Some planning 11.2 12.8 11.3 (16) 
No planning 6.9 8.7 8.4 (8) 
3. Level of economic development 
Developing 10.1 11.0 10.6 (24) 
Developed 95 11.6 10.4 (11) 
4. Geographical location 
Africa 12.2 11.4 10.5 (4) 
Asia 10.3 12.5 10.9 (14) 
Australia and Oceania _ = mes = 
Europe 8.7 10.6 9.9 (8) 
North America 12.8 15.0 13.3 (3) 
Latin and Central America a) 8.3 10.2 (6) 
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TABLE VIIA. Teaching staff: average number of full-time staff and growth rates 


Full-time staff 


Growth rates during 


1958 


1963 


1968 


1958-63 


1963-68 


1958-68 


No. Sample No. Sample No. Sample 


% Sample 9% Sample % Sample 


1, Overall Sample 


2, Existence of 
@ plannin 1g 
System 


Cent, a, 
Plan, 
Central 

only Plan. 


nd univ, 


siversity Plan, 
ome Planning 
Plannin, g 


3. Level of 
Conomig 
velopment 
“Velopin, 
veloped. 


583 (49) 


959 (5) 


953 (10) 
454 (21) 
362 (13) 


511 (33) 
904 (16) 


259 (7) 
479 (18) 
227 (1) 
627 (13) 
598 (3) 
1137 (7) 


145 (18) 
255 (14) 
1317 (17) 


424 (7) 
141 6) 
48 (3) 


472 (11) 


809 (63) 


1375 (5) 


812 (15) 
720 (26) 
823 (16) 


770 (44) 
1 453 (19) 


315 (11) 
708 (21) 
361 (2) 
893 (12) 
644 (5) 
1 497 (12) 


220 (26) 
385 (17) 
1 936 (20) 


460 (9) 
330 (7) 
120 (3) 


560 (15) 


1 152 (78) 


1799 (5) 


1361 (17) 
1 046 (33) 
1 111 (20) 


1175 (54) 
1941 (24) 


481 (14) 
983 (22) 
500 (3) 
957 (18) 
1218 (5) 
2.292 (16) 


317 (34) 
763 (20) 
2.659 (24) 


598 (8) 
536 (7) 
155 (4) 
1171 (22) 


1 509 (36) 


13.2 (45) 


79 (5) 


93 (8) 
13.6 (20) 
17.4 (12) 


16.0 (29) 
8.1 (16) 


23.6 (5) 
13.2 (18) 
12.0 (1) 
11.3 (12) 
9.9 (3) 
10.2 (6) 


13.5 (16) 
17.0 (14) 
9.3 (15) 


12.7 (7) 
19.5 (6) 
16.0 (2) 
17.8 (10) 


8.9 (20) 


11.7 (62) 


6.0 (5) 


106 (15) 
10.3 (15) 
14.1 (16) 


11.3 (43) 
12.5 (19) 


18.3 (10) 
10.3 (21) 
15.5 (2) 
10.8 (12) 
17.0 (5) 
6.6 (12) 


14.0 (25) 
11.6 (17) 
8.8 (20) 


6.0 (9) 
13.1 (7) 
20.2 (3) 
11.6 (15) 


12.3 (28) 


10.9 (47) 


6.9 (5) 


77 @) 
10.9 (20) 
14.6 (13) 


11.6 (31) 
9.4 (16) 


16.8 (5) 
10.4 (18) 
11.6 (1) 
10.4 (13) 
12.1 (3) 
8.2 (7) 


11.8 (16) 
13.1 (14) 
8.2 (17) 


8.1 (7) 
16.7 (6) 
15.6 (2) 
13.5 (11) 


8.4 (21) 
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Taste VIIIA. (continued) 
ss 


Full-time staff Growth rates during 


1958 1963 1968 1958-63 1963-68 1958-68 


No. Sample No. Sample No. Sample % Sample % Sample 9% Sample 


7. Emphasis on 


university 

function 
Undergraduate 
teaching 416 (33) 63945) 1021 (55) 13.1 (29) 12.0 (44) 11.2 (31) 
Graduate 
teaching 889(14) 1290(15) 1631 (18) 14.8 (14) 7.1 (15) 10.2 (14) 
Research ; 2296 (1) 2699 (1) 1797 (2) 3.3 (1) S51 (1) 42 (1) 
Teacher training 96 (1) 76 (2) 258 (3) 4.7 (1) 42.3 (2) 174 (1) 
8. Type of 

control 
Private 376 (12) 584(14) 814.15) 8.9 (12) 12.8 (14) 10.2 (12) 
Public 650 (37) 873 (49) 1232 (63) 14.8 (33) 11.3 (48) 11.1 (35) 
9.Type of 

admission 

system 
Open = = * 225! 5)" "338. (9) = 17.0 ¢ 

— 170 () — — 

Selective 636 (38) 93946) 1365 (56) 13.9 (35) 10.4 (45) 10.8 (37) 
Mixed 402(11)  554(12) 799 (13) 10.7 (10) 14.3 (12) 11.4 (10) 
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Taste VIB. Teaching staff: average percentage of foreign staff in the universities 


ee ee 


1958 1963 1968 
% Sample % Sample % Sample 
Overall sample 15.22 (32) 21.33 (43) 22.69 (58) 
2. Exi 
ha of planning system . 
ntral & universit i 0.61 0.88 (5) 1.40 
Central mae 7 66.00 (1) 55.50 Re) 
mversity planni 37.20 (5) 40.57 (8) 34.31 (1 
ome planning 11.85 (13) 11.53 (17) 18.05 (21) 
Planning 1600 (9) 27.17 (12) 21.94 (17) 
3. Level o 
f economic develo, 
pment 
Dereping 21.14 (22) 27.03 (31) 27.74 (29) 
“veloped 2.20 (10) 6.58 (12) 12.32 (19) 
4. Geo 
: 8raphical location 
~ 060 (5) 38:56 (9) 60.33 (12) 
2 50 16 10.21 (19) 
4.83 (12) 16.06 (16) 
uSttaia and Oceani 1483 12) 90) «64S 
Europe ceania = dn 417 (12) 6.33 (15) 
orth Ameri a ae 35.33 G3) 
Patinand ee on 10 © 97 (2) 
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Taste VILIC. Teaching staff: average proportions of senior/middle/junior-level full-time 


teaching staff 
ope Bete SOE EEE EEE eee 
1958 1963 1968 
% Sample % Sample % Sample 
1. Overall sample 
Senior level 29.43 (30) 24.7 (45) 24.2 (63) 
Middle level 32.00 (30) 35.0 (45) 34.9 (63) 
Junior level 38.53 (30) 40.1 (45) 40.9 (63) 


2. Existence of planning system 
Central and university planning 


Senior level 13.00 (3) 15.25 (4) 17.75 (4) 
Middle level 34.00 (3) 33.00 (4) 34.00 (4) 
Junior level 53.00 (3) 51.25 (4) 48.25 (4) 
ne ae only 6 }) 

‘enior level - — 40.00 (1 24.6 
Middle level ——— 60.00 e 47.00 (3) 
Junior level - = = @ 28.33 (3) 
University planning 

Senior level 71.50 (2) 31.11 (9) 28.57 (14) 
Middle level 1.00 (2) 30.77 (9) 33.64 (14) 
Junior level 27.50 (2) 38.11 (9) 37.71 (14) 
Some planning 

Senior level 22.71 (17) 22.48 (21) 24.56 (30) 
Middle level 31.88 (17) 33.96 (21) 33.66 (30) 
Junior level 45.41 (17) 43.52 (21) 41.76 (30) 
No planning 

Senior level 39.37 (8) 26.00 (10 20.16 (12) 
Middle level 39.25 (8) 39.40 tot 36.50 (12) 
Junior level 21.25 (8) 34.10 (10) 43.41 (12) 
3. Level of economic development 
Developing 

Senior level 30.55 (20) 26.00 (31) 22.98 (45) 
Middle level 32.75 (20) 36.81 (31) 37.04 Se 
Pi: level 36.70 (20) 37.00 (31) 39.96 (45) 
eveloped 

Senior level 27.20 (10) 21.93 (14) 27.22 (18) 
Middle level 30.50 (10) 31.07 (14) 29.39 an 
Junior level 42.20 (10) 46.86 (14) 43.44 Cl 
4. Geographical location 
Africa 

Senior level 41,25 4.70 (12) 

: : (4) 27.17 (9) 24. y 
ee 37.00 (4) 44.00 (9) 42.80 Ve 
huni evel 21.715 (4) 2155 (9) 32.40 

a 

Senior level 16) 
Mudie ee 13.72 (11) 14.14 (14) 16.06 mo) 
Junior level Ace a) gos os) is (19) 

(ch) 45.57 (14) 
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TABLE VIIIC. (continued) 


1968 
58 1963 le 
9 
1 ai Suunis 9% Samp! 
% Sample 
24.50 (2) pls 4 
Australia and Oceania 37.00 w 59.00 (2) ae a 
Te ies 63.00 % 16.50 (2) ! 
Middle level — 
; 27.28 (14) 
Junior level * GD 27.63 ay 26.50 (14) 
Europe 29.1 10) 28.72 (11) 46.35 (14) 
eet ae seed te 0) 42.45 (11) 
Middle leve 38. 4 
Junior level 14.00 (3) coe sf 
7 1 25.5 
North America 16.00 ( 66 (3) (4) 
’ a) 268 BG 50.50 
Senior aed 2 (t) 62.33 (3) 
Middle level 58. 14) 
Junior level . 45.00 (6) ae ye 
Latin and Central America 71.00 (3) 16.83 (6) 34.35. (14) 
Senior level O86 ® 38.33 (6) 
Middle level 19. 
Junior level 
F ; 94 (47) 
5. Emphasis on university function 27.47 (32) ect (47) 
Undergraduate teaching 35.90 (21) 36.47 (32) 38.43 (47) 
Senior level 33.19 (21) 35.84 (32) 
Middle leve] 28.14 (21) 16.75 (12) 
Junior level 15.00 (11) 31.33 (12) 
Graduate teaching 12.62 (8) 28.09 (I 2 52.00 (12) 
Senior level 26.87 By 56.82 (11) 
Middle level 60.50 ( 45.00 (1) 
Junior leve] —s ae 25.00 (1) 
Research = a ae 30.00 (1) 
Senior level — ae f 
Middle level oT 12.33 (3) 
Junior level 34.50 2 47.33 (3) 
Teacher training 28.00 a 50.00 S 40.00 @) 
muior level oe e 15.50 
iddle level 24.0 
Junior level 19.71 (7) 
6. Type of admission system » 24.80 o 29.57 3 
Pen 77.00 ") pe aa 50.71 
Senior level 23.00 1) 50.20 
Middle level 0.00 ¢ 22.78 (45) 
Junior level 20.70 (30) 38.27 (45) 
elective 2.73 se 39.17 oe 38.93 (45) 
Senior | 1 36.77 ¢ 40.00 
iddle level 41.45 (22) 32.82 (11) 
Unior eve} 36.80 oA 24.27 (11) 
ixeq 46.86 uy 28.00 it 43.00 (11) 
Senior leye 18.29 ( 35.20 ( 
Middle leyey 
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Taste VIMID. Teaching staff: average percentage of staff holding different degrees 


ee 


Percentage of staff 


1958 1963 1968 


1. Overall sample 


First degree 25.0 21.8 ar 
Second degree 38.7 42.1 oe 
Higher-than-second degree 332 33.0 _ 
Others 3.1 3.0 2. 
(Number in sample) 


GB 5) (44) (65) 
st ae OCCT 


D held 
legrees he! i958 1963 1968 
2. Existence of a Planning 
system 
Central & university planning First degree 13.0 8.4 LI q 
Second degree 54.7 46.7 43 9 
Higher-than-2nd degree 28.8 38.5 3 
Others 35 64 2 
Central planning only First degree — 520-348 
Second degree = 48.0 se 
Higher-than-2nd degree — = : 
Others 21 


University planning First degree 


Second degree 


Higher-than-2nd degree 11.0 26.6 + 
Others 13 3.8 ‘ 

Some planning First degree 26.7 23.6 He 
Second degree 36.4 40.2 3 5 
Higher-than-2nd degree 33.0 33.6 se 5 
Others 3.8 2.6 iy 

No planning First degree 19.4 9.8 : i 
Second degree 36.5 49.8 Pr 5 
Higher-than-2nd degree 41.9 38.9 13 
Others 2.2 1.5 ; 

3. Level of economic 

development 
A 1 

Developing First degree 28.5 24.3 a9 
Second degree 38.8 44.6 31.1 
Higher-than-2nd degree 31.5 29.4 1.8 
Others 12 1.6 5A 

Developed First degree 17.4 16.5 i172 
Second degree 38.4 36.8 43.1 
Higher-than-2nd degree 37.0 40.6 


Others 
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TABLE VIIID. (continued) 


Percentage of staff 


Degrees held 
1958 1963 1968 


4. Geographical location 


Afri 
= First degree 
Second degree 12.0 32.9 30.4 
Higher-than-2nd degree 64.0 35.4 38.8 
Asia Others — 3.6 3.4 
First degree 17.1 18.0 20.3 
Second degree 52.4 51.4 43.4 
Higher-than-2nd degree 29.3 29.7 35.2 
Others 1.2 0.8 
Australi . 1.1 
alia and Oceania First degree 18.0 18.0 15.0 
Second degree 24.0 22.0 21.0 
Higher-than-2nd degree 48.0 51.0 56.0 
Europe Others 10.0 9.0 8.0 
B First degree 167 «16.5 «14.2. 
Second degree 40.5 38.7 44.9 
Higher-than-2nd degree 36.1 38.3 36.5 
Nort : Others 6.6 6.4 4.4 
h America First degree 80 14.0 13 
Second degree 34.0 40.5 27.0 
Higher-than-2nd degree 52.0 45.5 65.0 
Latin Others 6.0 a 0.7 
and Central America _‘First degree 55.3 38.5 52.6 
Second degree 26.7 39.0 28.5 
Higher-than-2nd degree 17.3 21.3 16.6 
Others 0.7 1.2 2.2 
5. Emphasj. 
Pita on university 
Und 
‘rgraduate teaching First degree 34.4 28.2 33.3 
Second degree ie 32.4 29.2 
Higher-than-2nd degree 36. 37.4 35.5 
xs Gikers 1.5 1.9 2.0 
uate teaching First degree 11.6 6.1 8.6 
Second degree 582 62.2 535 
Higher-than-2nd degree 25.0 26.3 33.5 
5.2 5.4 44 
Research Others 
First degree a r Py 
Second degree 4 
Higher-than-2nd degree = a: *\ 
Teacher ® Others ibe 2 
raining First degree — 52.0) aril 5 
Second degree i red 48.0 ae 
-cher-than-2nd degree : - B 
Higher 10.0 _ 3.5 


Others 


pe 
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i i not 
TaBLe VIITE. Teaching staff: average teaching load in hours per week for differe: 
a levels of teachers, 1968 


Hours per week 


Senior level Middle level Junior level 


9 
1. Overall sample 8.3 ae ai 
(Number in sample) (58) (55) 

2. Existence of planning system ne 112 
Central and university planning 7.0 ef 100 
Central planning only 6.7 11.0 fot 
University planning 8.1 9.4 310 
Some planning 8.7 11.1 iO6 
No planning 75 10.3 

3. Level of economic development 

Developing 8.7 10.8 eo 
Developed 6.9 8.9 

4. Geographical location 

Atrica ‘ 6.8 9.9 11.8 
Asia 9.1 12.5 14.8 
Australia and Oceania 6.0 10.5 23.5 
Europe 5.9 7.6 75 
North America 8.0 8.0 8.0 
Latin and Central America 


TABLE IX, Innovation in the teaching work 


70S 
1958/59 1963/64 1968/69 a 
% % % 


Overall sample 28 
New media not used 83.67 60.71 35.21 ae 
New media used principally for traditional 14.28 23.21 16.90 12. 
methods of instruction 
New media used 
of instruction 
New media used partly for traditional methods 


2.04 12.50 38.02 ~—«:12.28 
and partly for new methods of instruction 
(Number in sample) 


(49) (56) (71) em) 
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Principally for new methods an 3.57 9.85 63.1 
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Planning the development of universities—II 


Taste X. Evaluation of teaching programmes 


See ee ee 


gna re Average % of courses changed 
oO! re ye 
having = 
peat = ibstan- ri 
sichanian 1958-63 1963-68 1958-68 very  mode- sul 


litle rately tially tically 


1. Overall sample 85.0 19° 96 = «69 25.1 25.1 21.2 28.6 
(Number in 

sample) (80) (35) (47) ~— (40) (53) (53) = (53)— (53) 
2. Existence of 

planning system 


Central & 

university 100.0 4.4 1.6 3.5 17.5 46.2 28.7 15 
Central plan. 66.7 — 128 — 20.0 25.0 300 25.0 
University plan. 93.3 1S 45.5 13.0 16.7 243 46.1 
Some planning 82.4 17 104 6.9 29.5 279 18.3 24.3 
No planning 810 108 84 99 36.0 220 19.0 23.0 
3. Level of 

economic 

development 
Developing 83.9 9.3 11.0 8.0 25.6 214 19.8 33.1 
Developed 875 5.50 65 4839336024418: 
4. Geographical 

location 
Africa 18.6 8. . 7.1 
a Le 2 20.7 8.9 25.7 186 186 3 


i 96 83 83 5 293 
Aust. & Oceania 1000 41169 5.6 ee as foo tas 
Europe 833 95 31 61 232 368 255 1495 
North America 800 61 6109 71255) 196 ~=— 260 ~—«292.0 
L. & C. America 941 4.0 i 


92 56 200 167 238 396 
5. University size 


by number of 


students 
0-5,000 889 108 = 151 8.8 a 
R . : f 28.2 19.0 18.6 
5,000-10,000 80.0 100 69 g6 30.0 290 25.0 16.2 
10,000 and over 83.3 39°48 40 16.3 292 210 334 
i‘ Type of control 
rivate 813° 132 91 106) 29.7 14.9 20.5 35.0 
Public 85.9 6.6 97 6.1 238 280 214 26.7 
7. Type of 
admission 
system 
Open 667 40 208 a 
° x ; . 8.0 214 236 13.6 
pee 819-82 0CO3 27.6 27.8 © 24.3 oes 
ixed 846 873 115 59 180 453 144 52 
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TaBLe XI. Research in the universities: growth rates of research funds and number of 
Projects 


a titi‘ LER Oe 


Growth during the period 


1958-63 1963-68 1958-68 
% Sample % Sample % Sample 
1. Overall sampl. 
le 
search ananep 19.14 (22) 18.19 (32) 17.64 @) 
Seale of projects 13.42 (10) 17.61 (15) 13.71 (10) 
std of economic development 
Ping 
Research money 11.11 (10) 14.41 (18) eh o 
Devamber Of projects 13.54 (5) 15.16 (7) } 
‘Oped 
20.82 (12) 
amch mon 25.83 (12) 23.04 (14) 
Number of cs 13.30 = (5) 19.75 (8) 10.22 (5) 
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Planning the development of universities—II 


Taste XII. Source of university finance: average annual growth rates of total operating 


expenditure 
2S ae ee Se oe ee 
1958-63 1963-68 1958-68 
% Sample % Sample % Sample 
1. Overall sample 15.65 37 12.71 59 12.56 37 
2. Existence of planning system 
Central and university planning 12.35 4 9.67 4 10.95 4 
Central planning only — _ 50.00 1 = = 
University planning only 18.97 6 13.3413 17.70 6 
Some planning 13.24 18 1165 26 10.00 18 
No planning 19.74 9 12.31 15 15.00 9 
3. Level of economic development 
Developing countries 14.79 24 10.13 42 11.00 24 
Developed countries 17.25 13 19.08 17 15.48 13 
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TABLE XIIA. Source of university finance 
i ee eee 


« Average percentage of total finance from 


Sample 
Government Private Industrial Own funds Tuition T'FI8" Others 
J. Overall sample 
1958 79.40 2.51 042 647 681 074 = 3.56 43 
1963 77.70 217 039 5.71 659 400 3.37 59 
1968 76.66 1.54 122 493 675 428 4.12 68 
2. Existence of a planning system 
Central & university 
1958 98.80 = = 020 — 0.40 5 
1963 98.00 = — 020 0.20 — 1.00 5 
1968 96.20 = 0.20 0.00 0.20 - 3.00 5 
Central planning 
1958 a i 1 es i = es = 
1963 60.00 12.00 + _— 23.00 5.00 = 
- 1968 70.00 — _ 7.00 _ 23.00 - 1 
niversity plannin, 
1958 “75.50, 1.88 137. 2.62 «12.37 1.88 425 8 
1963 70.80 1.50 130 4.50 13.00 5.80 on ag 
gk e83 1.27 127. -3.73——«'10.60—Ss«#9.53 f 
‘Ome plannin: 
1958 75.43 4.09 0.29 © 6.33 8.71 0.52 46a “ 
1963 78.15 2.85 O11 592 6.46 1.46 a as 
1968 78.39 2.14 189 4.21 714 0.93 : 
° plannin 
1958 81.33 0.78 O11 13.67 122 0.67 We na 
1963 76.12 1.59 0.41 —*8.06 3.94 7.94 aa 19 
1968 76.05 1.37 0.53 8.10 5.21 5.21 f 
joa of economic development 
Clopin; 
1958. 78.01 293 017 «890565 NO oe 2 
3 7gap | aos 0, Tate aE 49 
pies 7300.2 zk AT Bm 
veloped = 14 
1958 81.86 1.64 0.93 1.43 9.21 oe < i 
1963 gg56 1.940.624 75 = is 
1968 g610 = o84 G95 83 
Angcosraphica location 
500 025 0.75 4 
ie 8550628 S T5300 28 9 
374.67 1.56 0.22 : 350 17.33 2.83 12 
1968 706792033 25 f 
a 
Be 9a. me wm ie te 
3 0.05 : g : 
Mee i ES 20 
Australia & Oceania: 1.00 1 
d 96.00 = See ene Pine 2 
1963 93°59 a = 400 550 — — 
196g 84.33 = = 0.67 7.00 8.00 - 3 
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TABLE XIIA. (continued) 


Average percentage of total finance from 


: Sample 
Goverment Private Industrial Ownfunds Tuition Persian Others 
ee 96.40 0.80 0.10 1.00 0.90 — 0.40 0 
1963 90.54 2.23 046 = 0.69 1.77 1.61 2.46 2 
1968 88.19 1.06 1.25 0.50 3.38 0.25 4.81 1 
h America 
wee 35.00 4.67 3.67 2.67 39.66 — = 14.33 3 
1963 56.00 2.00 1.50 3.00 37.50 = 0.50 2 
1968 76.67 2.00 0.33 «4.33 16.33 = 0.33 3 
Latin & Central America 
1958 91.67 0.56 — LB 2.89 1.89 1.22 9 
1963 74.58 2.50 0.92 5.33 8.25 4.83 3.58 12 
1968 72.79 1.21 1.43 3.93 10.64 2.43 5.93 14 
5. Emphasis on university function 
Undergraduate teaching 
1958 83.18 1.86 0.21 3.79 7.00 1.14 2.79 28 
1963 78.88 1.52 043 04.17 6.69 5.31 2.98 42 
1987655 46298). 49 
Graduate teaching 
1958 71.86 3.93 0.79 = 12.29 6.79 = 4.14 14 
1963 75,33 3.40 0.27 10.80 5.60 0.53 3.87 15 
1968 76.31 3.00 0.19 11.62 2.88 0.62 5.19 16 
Research 
1958 79,00 1.00 1.00 _ 2.00 — 17.00 1 
1963 81.00 = 1.00 ~— 4.00 = 1.00 — 16.00 : 
1968 = 8300 = 1.00 ~——s'00 — 100 — 1400 i 
Teacher training 
1958 — = ty a = = -_ - 
1963 60.00 ~—- 12.00 = — 23.00 5.00 = ; 
1968 79.00 — = 1.50 7.50 12.00 = 
6. Type of admission system 
Open 
1958 99.00 -_ = = NS, = 1,00 : 
1963 60.75 4.50 = 2.50 6.50 25.00 0.50 : 
1968 68.00 1.14 1.57 1.57 400 14.71 5.57 
Selective 3 
1958 79.79 1.30 0.21 7.82 5.73 0.97 4.09 ye 
1963 78.89 1.31 0.31 6.42 5.91 2.73 4.33 49 
1968 78.10 0.96 1.24 5.55 7.33 1.73 4.90 
Mixed 9 
1958 75.78 7.22 1.22 2.22 11.56 _ 1.89 10 
1963 79.10 5.10 0.90 3.80 9.70 1.30 0.20 2 
1968 75.83 4.17 0.92 4.33 6.00 8.58 0.08 
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TABLE — 
XII. Use of indices for university planning: statistical information available 
for planning purposes 


ee eee 


Percentage of universities with information 
= Non- 


Available Not available response 
Adequate Inadequate Desirable Not needed 

A Overall sample 

3. pyances/applications ratio 50.0 21.2 21.2 5.0 26 
dema; sp raeaates in relation to 
Student) or them 16.3 21.2 58.8 13 2.4 

is of aching staff ratio 76.2 13.8 8.7 — 1.3 

roporti drop-out 43.8 31.3 22.5 13 11 

Oporto Of graduate students 66.2 15 12.5 2.5 4 

Gomes of new courses in 

Ooks /et nl Per year 41.2 21.2 26.3 10.0 13 

Vailabilitg at 40.0 22.5 28.7 15 13 

Ity of teachi: 
Tese; j eaching and 

Vail ge tuipment 33.8 35.0 22.5 13 24 
Availabin st uctional space 56.3 26.3 16.3 — MM 

nit cogte? OF Sther space 46.3 312 20.0 = 25 

"Oportion st Beadiste 43.8 26.2 21.5 — ‘ 
Pri . 2 OF research i 

earn aa cals 3s 23.7 45.0 25 63 
insta, Utilization rat 
Dit onal space 38.7 175 31.5 = 63 
between oe 7 staff time 
oth teaching, 

. 8Ctivities 78; research and ia 138 12 5 z 
Acconnistence of a planning system: central and university plans ‘a X 
e tran, 2PPlications ratio 80.0 = 20. 
demang eatuates in relation to = foe 
Studentfor them 80.0 20.0 - = mi 
Rate og aching staff ratio 100.0 — iss a a 
Portion yout 80.0 ne = 20.0 = 
ne Ortion of graduate students $0.0 = 

ie ‘On of ne = = 
Boo, ticula nh nen gaia > ne 20.0 = 
Avaiig  ttdent ratio 80.0 — 20.0 - 

Teseq ility og teaching and _ rif = 
ail of uipment 30.0 20.0 A = = 
Yuila ili instructional space 100.0 =e - = wes 
pit cost, Of Other space 100.0 = a im Pe 
prePOrtign Pet Sraduate 80.0 20. 
We*essionyt Fesearch of a high te = es 
Veogy, Dal cali; 100.0 = 
instr Utilization s 
DjeUtiona won Fate of ; a =a = 
becttibutigs! SPace 80.0 20. 
‘Ween ao OF staff time 
100.0 


or N te, * 
1 = 
Ba 
don hole of Table xu. 
twenty-six observations. This note is valid for the who 
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TABLE XIII. (continued) 
i i EE 


Percentage of universities with information 


Non- 
Available Not available response 
Adequate Inadequate Desirable Not needed 

2B. Existence of a planning system: central planning 
Acceptances/applications ratio 33.3 33.3 33.3 = 
No. of graduates in relation to - 
demand for them 33.3 33.3 33.3 = oat 
Student/teaching staff ratio 100.0 _ = eal cs 
Rate of drop-out 100.0 —= = a 33.3 
Proportion of graduate students 66.7 — _ — : 
Proportion of new courses in te 
the curricula per year 33.3 33.3 _ 33.3 x 
Books/student ratio 33.3 66.7 = — 
Availability of teaching and whe 
research equipment — 100.0 — ear: 
Avail. of instructional space 33.3 66.7 — — = 
Availability of other space 33.3 66.7 I = Sa 
Unit costs per graduate 100.0 _ = — — 
Proportion of research of a high 
professional calibre 33.3 33.3 33.3 > ~ 
Weekly utilization rate of 3 
instructional space 66.7 _ _— — 33 
Distribution of staff time 
between teaching, research and 0 
other activities * _ _ _— = 100. 
2C. Existence of a planning system: university planning 
Acceptances/applications ratio 70.6 17.6 5.9 5.9 rs 
No. of graduates in Telation to 5.9 
demand for them 23.5 35.3 35.3 = ide 
Student/teaching staff ratio 88.2 5.9 5.9 — ae 
Rate of drop-out 76.5 17.6 5.9 = 17.6 
Proportion of graduate students 82.4 _ _ = ‘ 
Proportion of new courses in — 
the curricula per year 58.8 11.8 23.5 5.9 a 
Books/student ratio 64.7 5.9 17.6 11.8 
Availability of teaching and 5.9 
Tesearch equipment 52.9 17.6 17.6 5.9 oy 
Avail. of instructional space 82.3 11.8 5.9 = — 
Availability of other space 64.7 29.4 39 = 5.9 
Unit costs per graduate 47.1 29.4 17.6 3 
Proportion of research of a high 11.8 
Professional calibre 23.5 11.8 47.1 5.9 9 
Weekly utilization rate of 5.9 
instructional space 52.9 17.6 23.5 i ‘ 
Distribution of staff time 
between teaching, research and as 
other activities + 33.3 22.2 33.3 11.1 
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TaBLeE XIII. (continued) 


Percentage of universities with information 


Available Not available ae 

. Adequate Inadequate Desirable Not needed 

2D. Existence of a planning system: some planning 

Acceptances/applications ratio 52.9 17.6 20.6 5.9 3.0 
No. of graduates in relation to 

demand for them 5.9 20.6 1355. —! — 
Student/teaching staff ratio 76.5 14.7 8.8 = = 
Rate of drop-out 38.2 29.4 29.4 29 - 
Proportion of graduate students 70.6 2.9 147 2.9 89 
Proportion of new courses in 

the curricula per year 41.2 23.5 23.5 11.8 i 
Books/student ratio 32.4 26.5 29.4 11.8 _ 
Availability of teaching and 

Tesearch equipment 32.4 38.2 29.4 — — 
Avail. of instructional space 58.8 20.6 20.6 = = 
Availability of other space 44.1 29.4 sb Fs 30 
za costs per graduate 38.2 29.4 29.4 ee 3 

Toportion of research of a high 
Professional calibre 14.7 26.5 47.1 2.9 8.8 
Weekly utilization rate of 8.2 = 5.9 
Instructional space 41.2 14.7 38. . 
pistribution of staff time 

tween teaching, research and = 
other activities * 28.6 14.3 28.6 28.6 
2E. Existence of a planning system: no planning 48 48 
Ne cPtances/applications ratio 23.8 33.3 33.3 . ‘ 

: Of graduates in relation to 
demand for them 9.5 9.5 i “A as 
Student/teaching staff ratio 57.1 23.8 333 ad 48 

ate of drop-out 9.5 52.4 Be = 9.5 
proportion of graduate students 42.9 23.8 : 

Portion of new courses in 9.5 48 
the curricula per year 23.8 a8 25 _- 48 
Books/student ratio 23.8 nae é 
Availability of teaching and 1 42.9 — 48 
ed equipment 14.3 ae 23.8 = 4.8 
pea of instructional space 23.8 38.1 33.3 _ 48 

Vailability of other space 23.8 a6 42.9 = — 
Mi costs per graduate 33.3 i 

Portion of research of a high 2.4 = = 
Woessional calibre 14.3 saat 29 

‘Veekly utilization rate of 23.8 61.9 = 48 
“structional space 95 : 

Istribution of staff time 

tween teaching, research and 10.0 70.0 _ = 


ther activities 2 20.0 
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Planning the development of universities—II 


TaBLe XIII. (continued) 
a ee 


Percentage of universities with information 


Non- 
Available Not available response 
Adequate Inadequate Desirable Not needed 

“3A. Level of economic development: developing a 
Acceptances/applications ratio 44.6 19.6 26.8 He : 
No. of graduates in relation to = 3.6 
demand for them ‘ 12.5 23.3 60.7 a 
Student/teaching staff ratio 69.6 16.1 12.5 is 18 
Rate of drop-out 35:7. 32.1 28.6 1. nae 
Proportion of graduate students 60.7 5.4 17.9 1.8 

Proportion of new courses in 18 
the curricula per year 35.7 25.0 28.6 - 15 
Books/student ratio 35.7 23.2 32.1 16 

Availability of teaching and be 
research equipment 30.4 41.1 26.8 1.8 ie 
Avail. of instructional space 48.2 28.6 21.4 = 35 
Availability of other space 42.9 28.6 25.0 = ees 
Unit costs per graduate 39.3 28.6 32.1 = 

Proportion of research of a high 18 
Professional calibre 19.6 30.4 46.4 1.8 

Weekly utilization rate of 54 
instructional space 33.9 17.8 42.8 = 

Distribution of staff time 

between teaching, Tesearch and a? 
other activities * 33.3 —_ 55.5 11.1 

3B. Level of economic development: developed 2 
Acceptances/applications Tatio 62.5 25.0 8.3 _—— Ai 
No. of graduates in relation to 36 
demand for them 25.0 16.7 54.2 4.2 we 
Student/teaching staff ratio 91.7 8.3 — — ze 
Rate of drop-out 62.5 29.2 8.3 =a 4.2 
Proportion of graduate students 79.2 12.5 oaks 4.2 

Proportion of new courses in aes 
the curricula per year 54.2 12.5 20.8 12.5 0.4 
Books/student ratio 30.0 208 208 8.3 Sai 
Availability of teaching and 3 
research equipment 41.7 20.8 42 a an” 
Avail. of instructional space 75.0 20.8 4.2 = i 
Availability of other space 54.2 37.5 8.3 — 42 
Unit costs per graduate 54.2 25.0 16.7 = 

Proportion of Tesearch of a high 8.3 
professional calibre 92 83 50.0 42 2 
Weekly utilization rate of 


instructional space 50.0 16.7 25.0 — 83 
Distribution of staff time 


between teaching, research and = 
other activities * 12.5 50.0 25.0 12.5 
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Taste XT. (continued) 


The tables 


Bee OO SS 


Percentage of universities with information 


Available Not available eo 
Adequate Inadequate Desirable Not needed 
sd Geographical location: Africa 
Sceptances/applications ratio 7.1 28.6 50.0 143 = 
dee, of graduates in relation to 
eee 143 28.6 57.1 - - 
ate mi teaching staff ratio 85.7 7.1 7A = a 
Se of drop-out 50.0 28.6 21.4 = ira 
Fi of graduate students 71.4 71 14.3 —— 7.2 
aa ton of new courses in 
coke cla per year 14.3 28.6 28.6 28:6 Zh 
vain tudent Tatio 21.4 14.3 S71 ie oe 
vee ability Of teaching and 
ae equipment 21.4 57.1 21.4 = ms 
Availane; instructional space 21.4 50.0 28.6 a ar 
“ff ility of other space 35.7 35.7 28.6 “ol — 
SONGS Per graduate 42.9 28.6 28.6 a i 
On of research of a high 
Weenonal calibre oa 42.9 50.0 - = 
. Y Uutilizatio 
in: ‘ m rate of 
iauctional space 35.7 14.3 42.9 % pel 
en n of staff time 
€achin, 
er activities 1 research and 954 = 66.7 a - 
4B. G 
ack ®graphical location: Asia 43 
0, Of me/ applications ratio 43.5 26.1 26.1 , 
de uates in relation to — 4. 
Suden for them 8.7 17.4 oe a 43 
Rate of 2ching staff ratio 73.9 13.0 435 43 43 
Proporta OP-out 21.7 26.1 Hy 43 13.2 
Proportj ia ot frettnate students 65.2 43 : 
© curs, Cf New courses in i 4.3 4.3 
Boog Tula per year 39.1 21.7 6 aA 43 
Vaillant ratio 34.8 30.4 3 
Tesearay, WY Of teaching and 21.7 43 4.3 
Avail equipment 26.1 ee 261 be 43 
Vailaka. ustructional space 43.5 U 4 — 8.7 
Unit ability of other space 26.1 Ze a = 4.3 
"oportion of graduate 348 aE 
Profece: Of rese; ii —, 4.3 
Weer na ae of a high wk 30.4 47.8 
ing _ Utilizatio = 4.3 
ne ictional tk tate of 261 13.0 56.5 
betwee ion of staff time 
71.5 14.3 = 


n . 
Sther ag, teaching, research and 
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Planning the development of universities—Il 


Tasie XIII. (continued) 


Percentage of universities with information 


Non- 
Available Not available 


Adequate = Inadequate Desirable Not needed 


4C. Geographical location: Australia and Oceania 


Acceptances/applications ratio 33.3 33.3 33.3 
No. of graduates in relation to 

demand for them _ 33.3 66.7 —= 
Student/teaching staff ratio 66.7 33.3 
Rate of drop-out 


| 
\ 


| 
Ltda 


- 66.7 33.3 = 
Proportion of graduate students 100.0 — _— _— 
Proportion of new courses in £ 
the curricula per year 66.7 — os 33.3 a 
Books/student ratio 66.7 — — 33.3 
Availability of teaching and ze 
research equipment 33.3 —_ 66.7 _— 
Avail. of instructional space 66.7 _ 33.3 _ a 
Availability of other space 33.3 33.3 33.3 = = 
Unit costs per graduate 33.3 33.3 33.3 _ ae 
Proportion of research of a high 
professional calibre 33.3 _ _ 33.3 33.3 
Weekly utilization rate of 
instructional space 66.7 _ 33.3 — ii 
Distribution of staff time 
between teaching, research and 
other activities * - 33.3 33.3 33.3 = 
4D. Geographical location: Europe 
Acceptances/ applications ratio 61.1 16.7 16.7 = 55 
No. of graduates in relation to 
demand for them 218 16.7 50.0 5.6 Ss 
Student/teaching staff ratio 83.3 16.7 ~ = ee 
Rate of drop-out 55.6 38.9 5.6 — ae 
Proportion of graduate students 66.7 16.7 5.6 5.6 5.5 
Proportion of new courses in 
the curricula per year 50.0 16.7 22.2 11.1 ea 
Books/student ratio 33.3 27.8 27.8 11. ~ 
Availability of teaching and 
research equipment 38.9 27.8 33.3 = = 
Avail. of instructional space 7718 22.2 = a ee 
Availability of other space 61.1 33.3 5.6 — an 
Unit costs per graduate 55.6 27.8 16.7 — a 
Proportion of research of a high 
professional calibre 33.8 11.1 50.0 5.6 = 
Weekly utilization rate of 
instructional space 44.4 16.7 33.3 ==. 3 
Distribution of staff time 
between teaching, research and 
other activities * 33.3 16.7 33.3 16.7 a: 
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The tables 


TABLE XIII. (continued) 


iii, ene cs ee 


Percentage of universities with information 


Available Not available soci 
Adequate Inadequate Desirable Not needed 
- Geographical location: North America 
c, “Ptances/applications ratio 60.0 40.0 = on 7 
ae of graduates in relation to 
cae for them 20.0 poe os = = 
went/teaching staff ratio 100.0 Sirs = = = 
ri le of drop-out 80.0 20.0 aa, = 
rentiod of graduate students 100.0 = fe ao ” 
the orion of new courses in = as 
curricula per year 60.0 20.0 20.0 = 
Avoks/student ratio 80.0 20.0 a 1 
ae lability of teaching and os a 
we ie equipment 60.0 200 = wat = 
nes of instructional space 80.0 ae 3 i 00 
ae ability of other space 60.0 by a: inp i 
- nie per graduate 40.0 “nD T 
“on of research of a high ~~ we 
Wetessional calibre —_ ais i 
insted Utilization rate of i 
ison space 40.0 canst "4 
eeution of staff time 
teachin a i 
Chita a 
P, i 
Co Geographical location: Latin and Central America 118 _ 
: se, i 
No, of met/ applications ratio 82.4 22 6.0 
de Uates in relation to = : 
Sinden’ for them 17.6 aoe 28 = = 
Rate nt/teaching staff ratio 58.8 a 17.6 = 35 
rODorn drop-out 52.9 29.4 23.5 os wins 
Proporticn Of graduate students 47.1 32 
the ~" Of new courses in 4 “a “ 
Books Tricula per year 47.1 23.5 294 i fie 
Vail, “Student ratio 52.9 “i 
Teseare ity of teaching and 5 a58 ~ - 
Avail, of juipment Ale in6 ane oa 60 
Availabitinn re ctional space 70.6 176 abi =< — 
Unit costa Of other space 64.7 23.5 234 -~ 
Proportion et graduate 47.1 ‘ 118 
TOfec, 0M OF resea: i we we 
Wees: sional aie — 35.3 ia 5.9 
in, _Utilizati ae 
Baia pet Egg 
seen tec hng ein 
ther - teaching, research and 400 ~ 7 
v ACtivities 2 60.0 — =e 
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Planning the development of universities—II 


Taste XIII. (continued) 


ee 


Percentage of universities with information 


Non- 
Available Not available response 
Adequate Inadequate Desirable Not needed 
5A. University size by number of students: 0-5,000 _ 
ger poke pers ae 50.0 25.0 22.2 2.8 
. Of graduates in relation to : 

eal ee them 16.7 22.2 55.6 2.8 ah 
Student/teaching staff ratio 718 13.9 8.3 = — 
Rate of drop-out 44.4 27.8 25.0 2.8 139 
Proportion of graduate students 66,7 8.3 8.3 2.8 
Proportion of new courses in rs 
the curricula per year 38.9 19.4 25.0 16.7 = 
Books/student ratio 36.1 25.0 25.0 13.9 
Availability of teaching and ae 
research equipment 33.3 47.2 16.7 2.8 = 
Avail. of instructional space 61.1 30.6 8.3 — a 
Availability of other space 55.5 27.8 16.7 — 28 
Unit costs per graduate 50.0 27.8 19.4 i i 
Proportion of research of a high 3.3 
professional calibre 22.2 27.8 36.1 5.6 
Weekly utilization tate of 83 
instructional space 44.4 16.7 30.6 = 
Distribution of staff time 
between teaching, research and 
other activities 21.4 vA 50.0 21.4 = 


SB. University size by number 


Acceptances/, applications ratio 45.0 25.0 25.0 5.0 al 
No. of graduates in relation to 
demand for them 


15.0 15.0 65.0 al 2 : 
Student/teaching staff ratio 75.0 15.0 5.0 = a 
Rate of drop-out 45.0 20.0 30.0 = e 
Proportion of graduate students 75.9 5.0 5.0 _ 10.0 
Proportion of new courses in 
the curricula per year 50.0 25.0 15.0 5.0 a0 
Books/student ratio 45.0 25.0 25.0 = ea 
Availability of teaching and 
research equipment 40.0 30.0 30.0 = 4, 
Avail. of instructional space 60.0 20.0 15.0 _ he 
Availability of other space 40.0 35.0 15.0 _— 104 
Unit costs per graduate 40.0 25.0 35.0 — — 
Proportion of research of a high 
Professional calibre 15.0 25.0 60.0 = ee 
Weekly utilization rate of 
instructional space 45.0 15.0 40.0 aaa _ 
Distribution of staff time 


between teaching, research and 
other activities 2 
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The tables 


TABLE XIII. (continued) 


ee 


Percentage of universities with information 


Available Not available aoe 
Adequate Inadequate Desirable Not needed 
sc. University size by number of students: 10,000 and over 
Acceptances/applications ratio 54.2 12.5 25.0 8.3 = 
©. of graduates in relation to 
demand for them 16.7 25.0 58.3 _ _— 
Student/teaching staff ratio 75.0 12.5 12.5 _ _ 
Rate of drop-out 41.7 45.8 12.5 = = 
Pr Oportion of graduate students 58.3 8.3 25.0 42 4.2 
Toportion of new courses in 
the curricula per year 37.5 20.8 37.5 4.2 — 
Books/student ratio 41.7 16.7 37.5 42 — 
Availability of teaching and 83 
Tesearch equipment 29.2 20.8 41.7 I . 
Avail. of instructional space 45.8 25.0 29.2 _ = 
Availability of other space 37.5 33.3 29.2 = = 
nit costs per graduate 37.5 25.0 33.3 a g 
Toportion of research of a high 
Weressional calibre 29.2 16.7 oo = ae 
.’cekly utilization rate of as 
Mstructional space 25.0 20.8 45.8 8.3 
ef tibution of staff time 
‘Ween teachin , research and ee” pe 
Other activities 50.0 12.5 37.5 
6A, Emphasis on the field of study: pure science Wa ue 
Acceptances/applications ratio 66.7 11.1 11.1 : 
ae Of graduates in relation to 55.6 ae = 
sone for them 33.3 1 oy =e ah 
‘udent/teaching staff ratio 88.9 11.1 oe ms = 
a Of drop-out 33.3 44.4 a ee Ma 
Topori tion of graduate students 88.9 = 
fee of new courses in ae 111 M1 = 
Urricula per year “ AR 11.1 = 
Avene, Student pt 44.4 oa 9 
ailability of teaching and 11.1 — 
catch equipment 33.3 a oa — = 
an Of instructional space 55.6 ne 22 oe = 
ailability of other space 33.3 ‘ 33.3 = — 
Nit ¢ 33.3 33.3 g 


rop ‘Osts per graduate 

Ortion of research of a high 44.4 _ _ 

Professiona? calibre 33.3 22.2 

ing AY, Utilization rate of 

Structional space 

enna of staff time : 
€n teaching, research an er = 

Siler attic = 33.3 66.7 


22.2 
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Planning the development of universities—I1 


TaBLe XIII. (continued) 


Percentage of universities with information 


Non- 
Available Not available response 


Adequate Inadequate Desirable Not needed 


6B. Emphasis on the field of study: humanities 


4.2 
Acceptances/applications ratio 28.6 42.9 143 = : 
No. of graduates in relation to 14.3 
demand for them = 14,3 71.4 ae 14.3 
Student/teaching staff ratio 57.1 14.3 14.3 = 142 
Rate of drop-out 28.6 28.6 28.6 — 143 
Proportion of graduate students 71.4 14.3 = wa 

rtion of new courses in 
ae rencticda per year 42.9 = 28.4 14.3 oe 
Books/student ratio 42.9 _ 42.9 = s 
Availability of teaching and =; 
research equipment 42.9 28.6 28.6 = 143 
Avail. of instructional space 71.4 14.3 = am 14.2 
Availability of other space 42.9 28.6 14.3 = 20.0 
Unit costs per graduate 37.1 14.3 28.6 = “= 
Proportion of research of a high = 
professional calibre 14.3 28.6 57.1 = 
Weekly utilization rate of 143 
instructional space 28.6 _ S71 = 
Distribution of staff time 
between teaching, research and pl 
other activities + — _ 100.0 = 
6C. Emphasis on the field of study: social Sciences 
Acceptances/applications ratio _ 75.0 25.0 _ ~» 
No. of graduates in relation to = 
demand for them _ 50.0 50.0 _ ae 
Student/teaching Staff ratio 75.0 25.0 — _ 
Rate of drop-out 25.0 50.0 25.0 _ = 
Proportion of graduate students 75.0 25.0 — _ 
Proportion of new courses in 
the curricula per year 75.0 _ a 25.0 =, 
Books/student ratio 75.0 = = 25.0 
Availability of teaching and 
Tesearch equipment 75.0 = 25.0 _— ie 
Avail. of instructional space 75.0 25.0 — = 
Availability of other space 75.0 = 25.0 _ - 
Unit costs per graduate 50.0 25.0 25.0 = a 
Proportion of Tesearch of a high ee 
Professional calibre 50.0 — 25.0 25.0 
Weekly utilization rate of 
instructional space 50.0 =. 50.0 _ = 
Distribution of staff time . 
between teaching, Tesearch and 
other activities 2 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 hee 
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The tables 


TABLE XIII. (continued) 


—_ 


Percentage of universities with information 


Available Not available response 
Adequate Inadequate Desirable Not needed 
6D, * 
‘i Emphasis on the field of study: professional training 
eceptances/applications ratio 65.2 87 13.0 87 44 
dea Of graduates in relation to 
Studend, for them 174 13.0 69.6 = = 
ate mi teaching staff ratio 78.3 174 43 = = 
Beeps drop-out 60.9 21.7 13.0 4.3 — 
Ronee of graduate students 56.5 8.7 13.0 8.7 13.1 
the sabes of new courses in 
Ooks acu per year 39.1 39.1 21.7 — = 
vail qeeent ratio 34.8 26.1 39.1 = = 
research a! of teaching and 
Avail ¢quipment 30.4 34.8 34.8 = = 
Avail hd instructional space 69.6 21.7 8.7 = mm 
Unit ae ity of other space 65.2 26.1 8.7 rr vi 
Topontie eet eraduate 56.5 174 217 : 
N Of research i 
Profecc; arch of a high =, 
cera calibre 30.4 21.7 43.5 43 
i Utilizatio; 
In; . m rate of 
isntional space 58.3 16.7 20.8 = 4.2 
orn of staff time 
‘achi: 
er Activities ne, research and aia ay 60.0 20.0 pag 
6E, & a 
A oe on the field of study: no special emphasis a me 
No, oc2°es/applications ratio 45.0 21.6 29.7 . 
de; 8raduates in relation to 51.4 21 2.7 
Student, for them 16.2 27.0 ae 8 oe 
Rate op (caching staff ratio 75.1 10.8 ie = a 
Proport TOp-out 40.5 32.4 9 — 10.8 
P, 10n of 5.4 18. 
Toportion °F Staduate students 64.9 
the curs n of new courses in 35.1 13.5 = 
Boop Tula per year 29.7 21.6 oe ae ah 
Avaitapi ett ratio 37.8 21.0 : 
Tego, i ity of teaching and 21.0 a 55) 
Avail, og tuipment 29.7 37.8 243 — = 
Availabin; Instructional space 43.2 32.4 27.0 a a 
Unit MY of oth 35.1 37.8 oS 2.8 
P, 8 ler space . 0.4 29.7 
pr Pottion oe graduate 35.1 324 ag 
TOfessi Tesea: i 24, . 
Weel inal ate wes 13.5 27.0 sd 
instr, Utilization es 5.6 
Distrgncnal Space — 30.5 22.2 417 
omveen ae staff time 
er activitien research and sa 154 38.5 ql 
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Planning the development of universities—I1 


TasLe XIII. (continued) 


Percentage of universities with information 


Non- 
Available Not available response 
Adequate = Inadequate Desirable Not needed 

7A. Emphasis on function: undergraduate teaching i 
Acceptances/; apetestions ratio 47.4 24.6 19.3 5.3 ‘ 

. of graduates in relation to if 
pee ae them 15.8 22.8 57.9 — re 
Student/teaching staff ratio 77.2 12.3 8.8 ae 16 
Rate of drop-out 40.4 35.1 21.1 1.8 Bs 
Proportion of graduate students 61.4 7.0 14.0 1.8 

ortion of new courses in ® 

foomae per year 38.6 22.8 26.3 10.5 “ 
Books/student ratio 42.1 17.5 31.6 7.0 
Availability of teaching and 
research equipment 29.8 38.6 29.8 1.8 18 
Avail. of instructional space 59.6 22.8 15.8 = 17 
Availability of other space 45.6 31.6 21.1 = 17 
Unit costs per graduate a 40.4 31.6 26.3 = 
Proportion of research of a high 81 
professional calibre 17.5 29.3 43.8 1.3 a 
Weekly utilization rate of wd 
instructional space 40.3 21:1 33.3 — : 
Distribution of staff time 
between teaching, research and 53 
other activities + 35.0 20.0 40.0 5.0 . 
7B. Emphasis on function: graduate teaching 9 
Acceptances/applications ratio 53.6 16.7 22.2 5.6 is 
No. of graduates in Telation to = 
demand for them 16.7 16.7 61.1 5.6 - 
Student/teaching staff ratio 718 11.1 11.1 = _ 
Rate of drop-out 50.0 16.7 33,3 = 2.0 
Proportion of graduate students 72.2 11.1 11.1 3.6 - 
Proportion of new courses in = 
the curricula per year 44.4 22.2 27.8 5.6 = 
Books/student ratio 44.4 27.8 22.2 5.6 
Availability of teaching and 56 
Tesearch equipment 50.0 22.2 22.2 = es 
Avail. of instructional space 50.0 27.8 22.2 a 5.6 
Availability of other space 50.0 22.2 22.2 = = 
Unit costs Per graduate 38.9 16.7 38.9 = 
Proportion of Tesearch of a high 5 
Professional calibre 38.9 56 50.0 = 5. 
Weekly utilization rate of 5.5 
instructional space — . 
Distribution of staff time nee as sia 


between teachin, 
other activities + 


_ 75.0 25.0 ~ 
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8, Tesearch and 


The tables 


TABLE XIII. (continued) 
eee 


Percentage of universities with information 


Available Not available ee 
Adequate Inadequate Desirable Not needed 
7C. Emphasis on function: research 
Acceptances/applications ratio 100.0 = = = ant 
0. of graduates in relation to 
demand for them 50.0 —- 50.0 — — 
Student/; teaching staff ratio 100.0 —_ = = = 
Rate of drop-out 100.0 = = = ma 
Proportion of graduate students 100.0 a = = — 
Proportion of new courses in ~ ano 
© curricula per year i iy = a, 
Books/student ratio = 50.0 500 sin - 
Vailability of teaching and 
Tesearch equipment = 50.0 ~ ae es 
Avail. of instructional space 50.0 50.0 = = ot 
Availability of other space 50.0 50.0 = = = 
Unit costs per graduate 100.0 = = 
Proportion of research of a high 50.0 ats = 
Professional calibre 50.0 —— _ 
Weekly utilization rate of a. - 50.0 
Instructional space = B00 
Distribution of staff time 
etween teaching, research and p= = = 
Other activities? ay Fa 
7D. Emphasis on function: teacher training ° a 
Acceptances/applications ratio 33.3 ee 66. 
°. of graduates in relation to pian oe 
demand for them — 33.3 oe — = 
Student/teaching staff ratio 33.3 66.7 cs = = 
ate of drop-out 33.3 66.7 ins i fa 
TOportion of graduate students 100.0 al 
Toportion of new courses in - = 33.3 = 
© curricula per year cul 66.7 _— 33.3 = 
Aveat/ student ratio cae j 
ailability of teaching and — _ 
Tesearch equibitent 5 33.3 a ge | =— _ 
— of instructional space 33.3 66.7 — = ame 
Vailability of other space 33.3 gy = — = 
Tit costs per graduate 100.0 
Toportion of research of a high 33.3 33.3 33.3 - 
Professional calibre 4 : 
."€ekly utilization rate of 66.7 = 33.3 = is 


‘structional space 
'stribution of staff time 
tween teaching, research and = 50.0 50.0 ra 

eT activities? 
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Planning the development of universities—II 


TaBLe XIII. (continued) 
i ss 


Percentage of universities with information 


Non- 
Available Not available response 


Adequate Inadequate Desirable Not needed 


8A. Type of control: private 


Acceptances/applications ratio 50.0 18.8 25.0 - 6.2 
No. of graduates in relation to 
demand for them 63 18.8 68.8 — 6.2 
Student/teaching staff ratio 62.5 18.8 12.5 = 6.2 
Rate of drop-out 43.8 12.5 31.3 6.3 6.2 
Proportion of graduate students 62.5 53 12.5 19.7 
Proportion of new courses in 
the curricula per year 31.3 12.5 43.8 6.3 6.2 
Books/student ratio 43.8 12.5 37.5 — Ge 
Availability of teaching and 
research equipment 25.0 43.8 31.3 = aa 
Avail. of instructional space 43.8 25.0 25.0 — oy 
Availability of other space 31.3 25.0 37.5 — 62 
Unit costs per graduate 18.8 25.0 50.0 - oe 
Proportion of research of a high 
professional calibre _ 37.5 62.5 = r 
Weekly utilization rate of 
instructional space 18.8 —_— 12.5 
Distribution of staff time = a 
between teaching, research and 
other activities 1 20.0 20.0 60.0 — _ 
8B. Type of control: public 
Acceptances/applications Tatio i 3 
oe of graduates in relation to oe any rp vi 
lemand for them 1.5 
Student/teaching staff ratio oe oe pe ” = 
Rate of drop-out 43.8 35.9 ia = a 
Proportion of Sraduate students 67.2 78 ve 7 3.5 
Ree of new courses in 1255 a 
e curricula per year = 
Books/student rs 391 Pei one ‘oA = 
Availability of teaching and ; . 266 a 
research equipment Bl 
Avail. of instructional space 394 oa ine a = 
Availability of other space 50.0 HE = as 
Unit costs per graduate 50.0 a 56 = = 
ee of research of a high ‘ sia ato _ 
Professional calibre 
Weekly utilization rate of sia 208 438 al 7 
instructional space 
Distribution of staff time oe ud ae ae re 
between teaching, research and 
other activities * 28.6 ae 
. 14.3 


: 42.8 14.3 
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TaBLE XIIIA. Use of indices for university planning: median values of actual ratios and specified norms applied by universities 


B c D E F G 
A 
Actual Specified Actual Specified Actual Specified Actual Specified Actual Specified Actual Specified 

1. Overall sample 2.0 13.41 9.54 6.0 5.0 5.6 9.5 19.1 10.0 42.0 40.0 14 5.0 
Number in sample 2 8 2 4 1 3 2 
2. Existence of planning 

system 
University plan. 2.5 11.53 12.7 6.0 5.0 44 9.5 19.1 10.0 41.35 41.0 _ _ 
Some planning — 7.0 10.65 _ — 15.9 18.8 _ _ — — _ _ 
No planning 1.5 25.8 10.7 _ _ 5.2 5.0 _ —_— 42.0 40.0 1.4 5.0 
3. Level of economic 

development 
Developing 2.0 19.3 10.7 13.5 15.0 5.6 75 — — 23:85 225 _ _ 
Developed — 


12.2 12.1 6.0 5.0 9.35 13.6 19.1 10.0 77.0 77.0 1.4 5.0 


A: Ratio of applications to acceptances for 1968/69 for all disciplines combined. 
B: Student/teaching staff ratio defined as in the glossary. 

C: Rate of drop-out in percentage for 1968/69. 

D: Proportion of graduate students in student body. 


E: Proportion of new courses in curricula per year indicated by the average annual growth rate for the last 


decade. 
F: Books available per student. 


G: Instructional space per student in square metres. 
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Taste XIV. Past and future factors of charge in the university: opinions of univesities on past and future problems and their reaction 


Past importance Past reaction Future importance Future reaction 


R MS SD Sample R MS SD Sample R MS SD Sample 


R MS SD Sample 


1. Overall sample 

Increase in applications 4 232 1.54 77 3 -232' 103 69 6 2.02 1.40 719 7 2.43 1.08 74 
Increase in enrolments 1 2.03 1.44 77 5 246 1.05 71 7 208 134 78 11 256 115 75 
Improving quality of incoming 

students 11 3.46 190 76 8) (2.66 116. 53¢ pelle 265 1:63 77 8 245 0.98 67 
Increase in applications relative 

to no. of places available 8 2.92 188 74 12- 295 104 58 9 225 152 75 14 2,80 114 66 
Expanding numbers of teaching 13 

and research staff 5 260 1.56 76 1 2.22 1.01 71 4 196 1.04 77 4 2.24 0.95 76 
Improving the quality of 

teaching and research staff 7 289 169 75 4 244 0.93 64 8 2.23 139 75 1-2 2.15 086 71 
The need to change the 

curriculum to fit changing needs 6 2.80 1.56 16 7 264 1.07 67 3 1.91 0.95 78 3 2.20 0.72 16 
The need to change the structure 

to meet changing needs 9 3.10 1.77 76 6 2.61 1.15 64 5 200 1.19 78 5 2.39 1.02 74 
The need to increase the volume 

and sources of financing 2 208 146 76 11 283 1.10 71 1),149 086 76 15,285 114 75 
The need to expand facilities 3 2.14 138 76 10 2.78 1.06 72 2 168 O88 75 12 257 1.06 77 
The gap between distribution 

of graduates by field and 

manpower needs 12 3.84 1.97 70 9 269 1.31 43. 10 2.57 152 70 10 2.54 1.04 65 
Changes in the amount and 

type of research within the 

university —_ — — _— 14 2.97 1.11 6a3«O _ — — 9 2.49 0.89 710 


Increased participation of 

students in university 

governance 10 3.40 
The need for refresher courses 13 4.45 1.72 
Demand for continuing 


education for persons in all 
walks of life 14 464 160 75 15 305 111 37 «13: «2.90 149 76 13 260 102 67 


i 


R=ranking, MS=mean score, SD=standard deviation. 


L792 TT 2. :2.27 1.10 52 14 «2.93 1.44 77) =1-2 2.15 0.81 67 
75 12- 2.95 1.29 41 12 2.70 1.40 16 6 242 0.99 71 
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TABLE XIV. (continued) 


Past importance 


Past reaction 


Future importance Future reaction 
Sample 

R MS sD R MS sD R MS sD R MS sD 

2A, Existence of a planning system: 
central and university planning 

Increase in applications 5 1 1.60 0.80 1 1.60 0.49 8 3.00 1.55 13° 2.25 0.43 
Increase in enrolments 5 6 2.00 1.27 3 180 0.75 8 3.00 1.67 3 2.00 0.63 
Improving quality of incoming students 5 9 2.20 0.98 4 2.00 0.63 2 1.80 0.75 3 2.00 0.63 
Increase in applications relative to no. 
of places available : 5 10 2.80 1.83 12 2.25 0.43 41 3.20 1.72 13° 2.25 0.43 
Expanding numbers of teaching and 
research staff 5 4 180 0.75 8 2.20 0.40 6 2.00 0.89 9 2.20 0.98 
Improving the quality of teaching and 
research staff 5 4 180 0.75 4 2.00 0.63 2 1.80 0.75 2 1.80 0.75 
The need to change the curriculum to 
fit changing needs 5 1 160 0.80 13° 2.40 0.49 6 2.00 0.89 3 2.00 _ 
The need to change structure of 
university to meet changing needs s 1 160 1.20 1 1.60 0.80 11 3.20 1.50 13° 2.25 0.43 
The need to increase the volume and 
sources of financing 5. 6 2.00 0.63 8 2.20 0.40 2 180 0.75 9 2.20 0.40 
The need to expand facilities 5 6 2.00 0.63 15 2.60 0.80 2 1.80 0.40 3 2.00 — 
The gap between distribution of 
graduates by field and manpower needs > f3t Bi60r 1:36 8 2.20 0.98 13 3.40 1.63 3 2.00 0.63 
Changes in the amount and type of 
research within the university Si _ — _— 8 2.20 0.40 _— — _ 9 2.20 0.40 
Increased participation of students in 
university governance 5 10 2.80 1.72 4 2.00 0.71 14 3.60 1.36 1 1.75 0.43 
The need for refresher courses 5 12 3.40 1.50 14 2.50 0.87 1 1.60 0,49 9 2.20 0.40 
Demand for continuing education for 
persons in all walks of life 5 14 440 1.62 4 2.00 0.82 8 3.00 1.67 3.200 — 
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Taste XIV. (continued) 
Future importance Future reaction 


Past importance Past reaction 
Sample 
MS SD R MS SD R MS SD R MS SD 
2B. Existence of a planning system: 
central planning only 

Increase in applications 3 10 3.00 2.16 2-3. 1.50 0.50 8-9 2.33 1.24 9-11 2.67 0.47 
Increase in enrolments 3 6-9 267 2.36 2-3 1.50 0.50 10-13 267 1.25 12-14 3.00 0.81 
Improving quality of incoming students 3 11 3.33 2,05 6-7 2.50 0.50 14 3.33. 2.05 7-8 2.50 0.50 
Increase in applications relative to no. 

of places available 3 12-13 3.50 2.50 12-13 300 — 1 100 — 12-14 3.00 — 
Expanding numbers of teaching and 

research staff 3 6-9 267 047 1 1.33 047 10-13 267 1.25 1-3. 2.00 — 
Improving the quality of teaching and 

research staff 3 3 200 — 8-11 2.67 1.25 6-7 2,00 0.82 1-3 2.00 0.82 ° 
The need to change the curriculum to , 

fit changing needs 3 1 133 0.47 5 2.33 1.25 6-7 2.00 0.82 1-3 200 — 
The need to change structure of 

university to meet changing needs 3 4-5 2.33 0.94 8-11 2.67 0.47 3-5 1.67 0.94 9-11 2.67 0.47 
The need to increase the volume and 

sources of financing 3 6-9 2.67 1.25 14 3.33 0.94 3-5 1.67 0.47 15 3.33 0.47 
The need to expand facilities 3 2 1.67 0.47 8-11 2.67 0.94 10-13 2.67 1.25 4-6 2.33 0.47 
The gap between distribution of 

graduates by field and manpower needs 3 6-9 2.67 2.36 12-13 3.00 1.00 10-13 2.67 1.25 4-6 2.33 0.47 
Changes in the amount and type of 

research within the university 3 - - - 420 — - - - 7-8 2.50 0.50 
Increased participation of students in 
university governance 3 45 2.33 0.94 8-11 2.67 1.25 3-5 1.67 0.47 12-14 3.00 0.81 
The need for refresher courses 3 12-13 3.50 2.50 15 4.00 _ 8-9 2.33 1.25 4-6 2.33 0.94 
Demand for continuing education for 

1.25 6-7 2.50 0.50 2 1.33 0.47 9-11 2.67 0.47 


persons in all walks of life 3 14 4.33 
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Taste XIV. (continued) 


e i Past importance Past reaction Future importance Future reaction 
ample 
s MS sD R MS SD R MS sD R MS sD 
2C. Existence of a planning system: 
university planning only 
Increase in applications 17 5 2.35 1,68 1 2.00 0.66 8 2.00 1.49 6 1.94 0.66 
Increase in enrolments 17 1 #171 1.31 7 2.56 0.86 5 1.76 1.16 6 1.94 1.06 
Improving quality of incoming students 17 10 3.29 1.87 6 2.50 1.11 9 218 1.29 5 1.88 0.69 
Increase in applications relative to no. 
of places available 17 9 3.25 2.04 12 2.82 0.83 10 2.19 1.38 12 2.20 0.91 
Expanding numbers of teaching and 
research staff 17 5 235 1.64 4 2.20 0.75 5 1.76 0.94 2 1.76 0.64 
Improving the quality of teaching and 
research staff 17 4 212 1.56 2 2.07 0.68 3 1.65 0.96 2 1.76. 0.81 
The need to change the curriculum to . ' 
fit changing needs 17 7 2.59 1.37 5 2.40 0.95 7 194 1.35 4 181 0.73 
The need to change structure of 
university to meet changing needs 17 8 2.88 1.97 9 269 1.14 3 1.65 0.84 10 2.18 1.20 
The need to increase the volume and 
sources of financing 17 1 1.71 1.23 11 281 1.18 1 125 0.43 15 2.87 1.41 
The need to expand facilities 17 3° 1.94 1.31 7 2.56 1.00 2 1.35 0.76 10 2.18 41,10 
The gap between distribution of 
graduates by field and manpower needs 17 14 480 1.76 10 2.80 1.16 12 2.73 1.69 13. 2.30 1.07 
Changes in the amount and type of 
research within the university 12 - - — 13° 3.07. 1.22 - -—- — 9 2.13 0.95 
Increased participation of students in 
university governance 15 11 3.89 1.91 3 2.10 1.13 11 2.65 1.41 1 172 O79 
The need for refresher courses 15 13 459 157 14 3.22 1.39 13° 2.76 1.80 8 2.00 1.07 
Demand for continuing education for 
persons in all walks of life 15 12 4.17 1.88 15 3.25 1.09 14 282 1.46 14 2.33 0.96 


i a 
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Future reaction 
er Se 


Past importance Past reaction Future importance 
Sample 
MS sD R MS sD R MS sD 
2D. Existence of a planning system: 
some planning 
Increase in applications 34 3: 239 1:57 3 2.53 1.09 3-4 1.94 1.33 
Increase in enrolments 33 1 215 1.54 2 247 1.02 6 2.09 1.36 
Improving quality of incoming students 32 10 3.81 1.79 13° 2.90 1.23 11 2.69 1.72 
Increase in applications relative to no. 
of places available 33 6 291 1.86 15 3.08 1.05 7-8 2.27 162 
Expanding numbers of teaching and 
research staff 33 5 2.54 1.34 1 223 1.07 5 2.03 1.07 
Improving the quality of teaching and 
research staff 32 9 3.31 1.57 5-6 2.59 0.91 9 2.44 1.43 
The need to change the curriculum to 
fit changing needs 33 7 3.09 1.49 8 2.71 0.99 3-4 1.94 0.69 
The need to change structure of 
university to meet changing needs 33 8 3.28 1.42 5-6 2.59 1.10 7-8 2.27 1.26 
The need to increase the volume and 
sources of financing 32 2 2.28 1.60 11 2.86 1.07 1 147 0:79 
The need to expand facilities 33 4 241 1,52 10 2.80 1.05 2 1.82 0.94 
The gap between distribution of 
graduates by field and manpower needs 29 11 4.00 1.89 7 267 1.29 10 248 1.52 
Changes in the amount and type of 
research within the university 26 —_— —_— _— 12 2.88 1.05 _ _ _ 
Increased participation of students in 
university governance 33 12 4.06 1.56 4 2.56 1.10 13 3.03 1.38 
The need for refresher courses 32 13 4.75 1.54 9 2.75 1.20 12 2.94 1.20 
Demand for continuing education for 
32. «14 «4.93 141 14 3.07 1.03 14 3.16 1.52 


persons in all walks of life 


R 


MS 


sD 


1.16 
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Tasle XIV. (continued) 


Peat Past importance Past reaction Future importance Future reaction 
ample 
J MS sD R MS sD R MS sD R MS sD 
2E. Existence of a planning system: 
no planning 
Increase in applications 20 4 2.26 1.29 3. 2.50 1.12 5-6 1.90 1.34 7-8 2.78 1.23 
Increase in enrolments 20 «1-3 2,00 1.12 5 2.67 1.20 7 2.00 1.22 13-14 2.95 1.19 
Improving quality of incoming students 20 10 3.37 2.08 6 2.69 1.20 14 3.10 1.61 6 2.76 1.11 
Increase in applications relative to no. 
of places available 20 5 263 1.63 11-12 3.00 1.19 8 210 1.34 15 3.29 1.22 
Expanding numbers of teaching and 
research staff 20 8 3.17 1.64 2 241 1.19 5-6 1.90 0,99 5 2.63 1.26 
Improving the quality of teaching and 
research staff 18 9 3.33 1.86 4 264 1.04 10 2.56 1.64 3-4 2,50 0.86 
The need to change the curriculum to 
fit changing needs 20 6 3.05 1.76 8 2.87 1.32 4 180 0,93 2 2.40 0.80 
The need to change structure of 
university to meet changing needs 20 11 3.53 2.04 10 2.93 1.28 2-3 1.60 0.92 3-4 2.50 1.07 
The need to increase the volume and 
sources of financing 20 1-3 2.00 1.49 9 2,89 1.15 2-3 1.60 1.20 9-10 2.89 1.21 
The need to expand facilities 20 1-3 2.00 1.38 11-12 3.00 1.15 1 155 0.74 13-14 2.95 1.10 
The gap between distribution of 
graduates by field and manpower needs 19 7 310 1.92 7 2.80 1.47 9 2.33 1.27 11-12 2.94 1.06 
Changes in the amount and type of 
research within the university lif — — — 15 3.37 1.11 —_ — — 11-12 2.94 0.94 
Increased participation of students in 
university governance 20 12 415 1.93 1 1.83 0.90 13 3.05 1.50 1 1.94 0.75 
The need for refresher courses 19 13. 4.21 1.91 13° 3.09 1.38 11 2.58 1.31 7-8 2.78 1.13 
Demand for continuing education for 
persons in all walks of life 19 14 468 1.52 14 °3:30' "1,19 12 2.79 1,32 9-10 2.89 1.05 
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Past importance Past reaction Future importance Future reaction 
Sample 
MS SD R MS_ SD R MS SD R MS SD 
3A, Level of economic development: 
developing 

Increase in applications 55 4 2.37 1.55 3 2.48 0.98 6 191 1.27 10 2.53 1.06 

Increase in enrolments 54 1 2.02 1.46 5 2.56 0.90 7 1,96 1.22 13 2.61 1.06 

Improving quality of incoming students 53 10 3.38 1.91 9 2.84 1.22 11 2.58 1.56 7 240 0.98 
Increase in applications relative to no. 

of places available 52 7 279 177 13. 3.07 0.97 9 219 1.51 14-15 2,83 1.12 
Expanding numbers of teaching and 

research staff 54 5 2.70 1.62 1 2.20 1.04 3 1.83 0.97 3 2,19 0.93 
Improving the quality of teaching and 

research staff 54 8 283 1.62 4 249 0.94 8 207 1.27 2 2.08 0.78 
The need to change the curriculum to 

fit changing needs 55 6 2.74 1.58 7 2.69 1.08 4 1.87 1.01 1 2.06 0.66 
The need to change structure of 

university to meet changing needs 55 9 3.30 1.76 6 2.68 1.20 § 189 1.11 6 2.31 1,00 
The need to increase the volume and 
sources of financing 54 2 2.07 1.54 11 3.00 1.15 1 148 0.94 14-15 2.83 1.14 
The need to expand facilities 55 3 217 1.42 10 2.92 1.01 2 169 0.87 12 2.60 1.07 
The gap between distribution of 
graduates by field and manpower needs 50 11 3.61 2.05 8 2.81 1.36 10 2.48 1.56 8-9 2.47 1.00 
Changes in the amount and type of 
research within the university 47 _ _ — 15 3.32 1.06 _ _— _— 8-9 2.47 0.85 
Increased participation of students in 
university governance 53 12 4.34 1.66 2 2.34 1.00 12 2.85 1.38 4 2.21 0.82 
The need for refresher courses 54 13 4.67 1.70 14 3.5 1.32 13 2.94 1.48 5' 223 0187 
Demand for continuing education for 

53 14 4.83 1.48 12 3.04 1.04 14 3,06 1.47 11 2.55 1.05 


persons in all walks of life 
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TABLE XIV. (continued) 


ee EE ay ee ee 


Past importance Past reaction Future importance Future reaction 
Sample 
MS sD R MS sD R MS sD R MS sD 
3B. Level of economic development: 
developed 
Increase in applications 24 4 2.22 1.50 1 1.95 1.04 7 2.29 1.64 2 2.19 1.10 
Increase in enrolments 24 1 2.04 1.40 4 2.24 1.31 8 2.33 1.55 5 2A3 1:31 
Improving quality of incoming students 24 11 3.65 1.88 3 2.20 0.83 12 2.79 1.75 9 2.55 0.97 
Increase in applications relative to no. 
of places available 23 10 3.27 2.07 13-14 2.60 1.14 9 2.39 1.55 13° 2.74 1.21 
Expanding numbers of teaching and 
research staff 24 5 2.36 1.40 5-6 2.29 0.93 S$ 225 1.13 3 2.35 0.96 
Improving the quality of teaching and 
research staff 21 9 3.05 1.84 5-6 2.29 0.89 11 2.62 1.59 4 2.37 1.04 
The need to change the curriculum to 
fit changing needs 23 8 2.95 1.49 12 2.53 1.04 3 2.00 0.78 7-8 2.52 0.77 
The need to change structure of 
university to meet changing needs 20 6 2.64 1.69 11 2.45 1.02 6 2.26 1.33 10 2.60 1.07 
The need to increase the volume and 
sources of financing 22 «-2-3° «2.09 1.24 9-10 2.43 0.85 1 1.50 0.64 15 2.91 1.12 
The need to expand facilities 2300 «2-3 2.09 1.28 9-10 2.43 1.10 2 165 0.91 6 2.50 1,03 
The gap between distribution of 
graduates by field and manpower needs 20 14 4.38 1.65 8 2.38 41.15 13° 2.80 1.36 11-12 2.70 1.10 
Changes in the amount and type of 
research within the university 23 <= Si 7 2.35 0.91 - =- 7-8 2.52 0.97 
Increased participation of students in 
university governance 24 7 2.92 168 2 245 1.24 14 3.12 1.54 1 2.00 0.77 
The need for refresher courses 23 12 3.90 1.66 13-14 2.60 1.14 4 213 0.95 14 2.83 1.09 
Demand for continuing education for 
persons in all walks of life 23 13° 4.18 1.77 15 3.08 1.26 10 2.56 1.47 11-12 2.70 0.95 
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TasBLe XIV. (continued) 


Past reaction 


Future importance 


Future reaction 


Past importance 
Sample 
MS SD R MS SD R MS SD R MS SD 

4A. Geographical location: Africa 

Increase in applications 13 4-5 2,58 1.44 1 2.00 1.13 5 2.07 1.14 11-12 2.85 0.94 
Increase in enrolments 13 3 2.08 1.19 2 2.08 1.12 6 215 1.10 13 3.17 0.90 
Improving quality of incoming students 12 10-11 3.83 1.72 8-11 2.75 1.20 10-11 3.00 1.58 7 2.60 0.49 
Increase in applications relative to no. 

of places available 11 9 3.64 2.01 14 3.57 1.05 10-11 3.00 1.95 15 3.87 0.78 
Expanding numbers of teaching and 

research staff 12 6 267 1.18 5-6 2.42 1.26 4 2,00 071 2-3 2.42 0.76 
Improving the quality of teaching and 

research staff 13 7 3.08 1.75 4 2.22 0.92 8 2.61 1.27 2-3 2.42 0.86 
The need to change the curriculum to 

fit changing needs 13. 4-5 2,58 1.25 11 2.91 1.08 7 2.23 1.05 1 215 0.53 
The need to change structure of 

university to meet changing needs 13 8 3.58 1.55 7 2.67 0.67 3 192 0.99 8 261 0.92 
The need to increase the volume and 

sources of financing 13 2 2.00 1.29 8-11 2.75 1.09 1 161 0.74 11-12 2.85 0.66 
The need to expand facilities 13 1 192 112 5-6 242 1.04 2 1.77 0.80 4 2.46 0.50 
The gap between distribution of 
graduates by field and manpower needs 12 10-11 3.73 2.05 3 2.14 0.99 13-14 3.42 1.85 6 2.56 0.83 
Changes in the amount and type of 
research within the university 8 _ _ _— 13 3.50 0.95 — —_ _— 10 2.75 0.43 
Increased participation of students in 
university governance 12 12 4.33 1.55 8-11 2.75 1.20 9 2.75 1.01 9 2.73 0.62 
The need for refresher courses 12 13. 483 1.40 14 3.57 1.29 13-14 3.42 1.38 5 2.54 0.73 
Demand for continuing education for 

12 14 5.17 0.99 12 3.33 0.74 12 3.08 1.44 14 3.18 0.57 
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TABLE XIV. (continued) 


een eee ee 


exe Past importance Past reaction Future importance Future reaction 
ie 

aa MS sD R MS sD R MS sD R MS sD 
4B. Geographical location: Asia 

Increase in applications 23 5 2.52 1.64 5 2.70 0.78 § 213 1.39: 6 2.64 1.23 
Increase in enrolments 23 1 2.00 1.25 6 2.73 081 7 2.18 1.30 9 2.73 1.05 
Improving quality of incoming students 23 10 3.13 1.82 9 3.12 1.08 11 2.59 1,26 8 2.71 1.08 
Increase in applications relative to no. 

of places available 23 4 243 161 10 3.14 0.88 5 213 115 13 2.96 1.08 
Expanding numbers of teaching and 

research staff 23 6 2.83 1.40 1 2.09 0,93 4 2.09 1.12 4 2,50 1.08 
Improving the quality of teaching and 

research staff 23 9 3.04 1.37 4 2.68 1.02 7 218 1.11 2 2.32 0.76 
The need to change the curriculum to 

fit changing needs 23 7 2.91 1.50 3 2.67 1,08 2 187 0.80 1 2.24 0.62 
The need to change structure of 

university to meet changing needs 23 11 3.60 1.66 8 3.00 1.21 10 2.22 1.25 7 2.68 0.87 
The need to increase the volume and 

sources of financing 23 2 2.04 1.36 11 3.18 1.19 1 1.73 1.21 15 3.19 1.10 
The need to expand facilities 23 2 2.04 1.08 14 3.30 0.99 3 191 1.02 14 3.09 1.14 
The gap between distribution of 

graduates by field and manpower needs 23 8 2.95 1.96 7 293 1.39 9 2.20 1.29 11 2.79 1.06 
Changes in the amount and type of 

research within the university 23 = — 13° 3.21 «(0.95 =—- =- =— 10 2.78 0.95 
Increased participation of students in 

university governance 23 14 5.04 1.27 2 2.40 0.80 13. 3.18 1.67 3 2.44 0.60 
The need for refresher courses 23 12 4.39 1.88 15 3.36 1.07 12 2.86 1.39 4 2.50 0.80 
Demand for continuing education for 
persons in all walks of life 23 13. 4.65 1.76 12 3.20 1.16 14 3.26 1.54 12 2,80 1.03 
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TABLE XIV. (continued) 


se 


Past reaction 


Past importance 


Future importance 


Future reaction 


Sample 
R MS~ sD R MS_ SD R MS_ SD R MS SD 
4C. Geographical location: Australia 
and Oceania 

Increase in applications 3 2 3.33 1.88 5 1.50 0.50 4 2.00 0.82 6 2.20 0.82 
Increase in enrolments 3 12 4.66 1.25 7 2.00 1.00 9 267 1.70 4 2,00 1.41 
Improving quality of incoming students 3 8 433 2.36 13. 3.00 | — 8 2.66 0.47 9 3.00 0.82 
Increase in applications relative to no. 

of places available 3 1 3.00 2.16 5 1.50 0.50 3 1.67 0.94 8 2.67 1.25 
Expanding numbers of teaching and 

research staff 3 2 3.33 2,06 12. 2.50 1.50 13 4.33 0.47 3 167 0.47 
Improving the quality of teaching and 

research staff 3 6 3.67 1.70 15 3.50 0.50 10 3.67 0.94 4 2.00 0.82 
The need to change the curriculum to 

fit changing needs 2 13 5.00 1.00 1 100 — 11 4.00 2.00 9 300 — 
The need to change structure of 

university to meet changing needs 2 9 4.50 1.50 7 2.00 _ 4 2.00 1.00 13. 4.00 1.00 
The need to increase the volume and 

sources of financing 2 4 3.50 2.50 7 2.00 _ 1 1.00 _ 14 4.50 0.50 
The need to expand facilities 2 4 3.50 2.50 1 1.00 _— 1 1.00 _ 14 4.50 0.50 
The gap between distribution of 
graduates by field and manpower needs 3 14 5.33 0.47 7 2.00 1.00 13. 4.33 0.94 9 3.00 0.82 
Changes in the amount and type of 
research within the university 3 — _— _— 14 3.33 1.89 _ _ _ 9 3.00 — 
Increased participation of students in 
university governance 3 7 400 1.63 1 1.00 _— 11 4.00 0.82 i 133 O47 
The need for refresher courses 2 9 4.50 1.50 7 2.00 _ 4 2.00 _ 7 2.50 0.50 
Demand for continuing education for 
2 9 450 1.50 1 100 — 4 200 — 2 150 0:50 
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TaBLe XIV. (continued) 


Past importance 


Past reaction 


Future importance 


Future reaction 


Sample 
MS sD R MS sD R MS sD R MS sD 

4D. Geographical location: Europe 

Increase in applications 18 3-4 2.29 1.64 1 2.00 1.21 6 2.28 1.73 3-4 2.40 1.20 
Increase in enrolments 18 1 2.00 1.41 11 240 1.40 5 2.22 1.47 9 258 1.33 
Improving quality of incoming students 18 10 3.41 1.82 3° 2.17 0.69 10 2.78 1,78 10 2.60 0.95 
Increase in applications relative to no. 

of places available 18 6 2.87 1.93 14 2.75 1.23 8 2.35 1,57 15 2,92 1.14 
Expanding numbers of teaching and 

research staff 17 5 262 1.65 5 2.27 0.77 3 2.00 0.94 5-6 241 0.91 
Improving the quality of teaching and 

research staff 18 11 3.47 2,03 2 2.10 0.54 12 2.93 1.81 7 2.42 0.95 
The need to change the curriculum to 

fit changing needs 15 8-9 2.94 1.76 13 2.57 1.05 4 2.06 0.78 8 2.56 0.76 
The need to change structure of 

university to meet changing needs 18 8-9 2.94 1.76 7-8 2.33 1.01 t 233 13g 12 2.67 0.87 
The need to increase the volume and 

sources of financing 18 2 238 1:25 10 2.37 0.78 1 1.50 0.69 11 2.61 1.06 
The need to expand facilities 18 3-4 2.29 1.36 12 2,50 1.00 2 167 0.82 5-6 2.41 0.91 
The gap between distribution of 

graduates by field and manpower needs 16 12 419 1.71 6 2.30 1.27 11 2.80 1.22 3-4 2.40 1.08 
Changes in the amount and type of 

research within the university 17 _ — a 9 2.35 1.02 —_ — _ 2 2.35 0.65 
Increased participation of students in 

university governance 18 7 289 1.72 78 2.33 1.19 13-14 2.94 1.51 1 2.00 0.79 
The need for refresher courses 18 13. 4.56 1.73 4 225 1.09 9 2.56 1.34 13 2.76 1.06 
Demand for continuing education for 
persons in all walks of life 18 14 5.06 1.43 15 2.83 1.07 13-14 2.94 1.68 14 2,79 0.77 
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TABLE XIV. (continued) 


Future importance 


Future reaction 


Past importance Past reaction 
Sample 
R MS sD R MS sD R MS sD R MS sD 
4E. Geographical location: North 
America 

Increase in applications 5 5-6 1.60 0.80 2-4 1.80 0.40 7-8 2.00 1.26 1 1.60 0.49 
Increase in enrolments 5 3-4 140 0.49 2-4 1.80 0.40 5-6 1.80 1.17 3-4 1.80 0.75 
Improving quality of incoming students 5 12 3.60 2.06 1 1.67 047 13-14 2.60 1.74 5-8 2.00 0.71 
Increase in applications relative to no. 

of places available 5 13° 4.20 2.23 5-10 2,00 — 9-12 2.20 0.98 5-8 2,00 0.89 
Expanding numbers of teaching and 

research staff 5 5-6 1.60 0.49 5-10 2.00 0.63 9-12 2.20 0.75 3-4 1.80 0.75 
Improving the quality of teaching and 

research staff 5 7 2.00 1.09 2-4 1.80 0.75 3-4 1.60 0.80 5-8 2.00 0.89 
The need to change the curriculum to s 

fit changing needs 5 10 280 1.17 12 2.50 0.50 3-4 1.60 0,80 10-11 2.40 0.80 
The need to change structure of 

university to meet changing needs 5 3-4 140 0.49 13-14 3.00 0.89 1 140 0.80 5-8 2,00 0.89 
The need to increase the volume and 
sources of financing 5 1-2 1.20 0.40 5-10 2.00 0.89 2 1.50 0.50 15° 325 1:29 
The need to expand facilities 5 1-2 1.20 0.40 5-10 2.00 1.09 5-6 1.80 1.17 9 2.20 0.98 
The gap between distribution of 
graduates by field and manpower needs 4 14 5.00 1.73 5-10 2.00 _ 7-8 2.00 1.22 14 3.00 1.22 
Changes in the amount and type of 
research within the university 5 — —_ — 11 2.20 0.75 _ _— _ 10-11 2.40 1.02 
Increased participation of students in 
university governance 5 89 260 1.74 5-10 2.00 1.22 13-14 2.60 1.36 2 1.75 0.83 
The need for refresher courses 5 11 3.20 0.98 13-14 3.00 1.09 9-12 2.20 1.17 12-13 2.60 1.20 
Demand for continuing education for 

5 89 260 1.36 15 3.75 1.09 9-12 2.20 1.17 12-13. 2.60 1.02 
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Taste XIV. (continued) 


Dennen eee eee Se 


. Past importance Past reaction Future importance Future reaction 
Sample 
" MS sD R MS sD R MS sD R MS sD 
4F. Geographical location: Latin and 
Central America 

Increase in applications 17 2 1.94 1.26 5-6 2.62 0.93 6-7 1.59 1.24 13-14 2.19 0.73 
Increase in enrolments 17 1 G76 1,59 9 2.73 0.77 8 1.71 1.27 13-14 2.19 0.95 
Improving quality of incoming students 17 11 3.47 1.97 7-8 2.67 143 11-12 2.35 1.91 4 1.79 0.86 
Increase in applications relative to no. 

of places available 16 9 275 1.56 11 2.86 0.83 9 1.94 1.64 12 2.14 0.83 
Expanding numbers of teaching and 

research staff 17 5-7 (2.41 1.85 3 2.33 1,07 2 1.23 0.42 7 1.82 0.86 
Improving the quality of teaching and 

research staff 17 3-4 2.18 1.46 4 2,50 0.87 3 1.29 0.75 2-3 1.65 0.68 
The need to change the curriculum to 

fit changing needs 17 5-7 241 1.50 5-6 262 1.11 5 141 0.49 2-3 165 0.59 
The need to change structure of 

university to meet changing needs 17 8 2.59 1.78 2 227 = 1.34 6-7 1.59 0.91 1 1.53 0.78 
The need to increase the volume and 

sources of financing 17 «(3-4 (2.18 1.72 13° 3.20 0.98 1 112 0.47 15 241 1.24 
The need to expand facilities 17 5-7 2.41 1.68 12 2.93 0.68 4 135 0.59 9-10 2.00 0.91 
The gap between distribution of 

graduates by field and manpower needs 16 12 412 1.90 14 3.33) 1.15 10 2.00 1.32 11 2.13 0,88 
Changes in the amount and type of 

research within the university 15 - -—- =— 15 3.38 0.84 _ — — 9-10 2.00 0.63 
Increased participation of students in 

university governance 17 10 3.44 1.62 1 2.08 0.92 14 2.65 1.23 5 1.80 0.83 
The need for refresher courses 17 14 4.53 1.72 7-8 2.67 1.41 11-12) 2.35 1.37 6 1.81 0.95 
Demand for continuing education for 
persons in all walks of life 16 13 4.44 1.41 10 2.80 0.98 13 256 17 8 1.87 1.02 
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Taste XIV. (continued) 


Past reaction 


Future importance 


Future reaction 


Past importance 
Sample 
MS SD R ™MS_ SD R MS SD R MS_ SD 
5A. University size by number of 
students: 0-5,000 

Increase in applications 35 5 282 1.87 3. 251 0:99 7 229 1.57 7 2.25 0.90 
Increase in enrolments 34 3 2.30 1.70 6 2.45 1,04 5 205 1:35 11 237 0.99 
Improving quality of incoming students 33 10 3.62 1.87 9 2.52 0.96 11-12 2.88 1.72 4-5 212 0.87 
Increase in applications relative to no. 

of places available 31 7 3.10 1.86 15 3.09 0,97 8 2.39 1.66 15 285 1.17 
Expanding numbers of teaching and 

research staff 33 4 239 1.45 2 2.26 1.16 3 1.88 0.95 2 2.06 0.83 
Improving the quality of teaching and 

research staff 32 6 3.06 1.84 4 2,32 0.97 9 2.44 1.50 3 2.07 0.96 
The need to change the curriculum to 

fit changing needs 35 8 3.18 1.66 7 2.48 1.20 4 2.03 1.05 4-5 2.12 0.73 
The need to change structure of 

university to meet changing needs 35 9 3.61 1.65 Ss 2:36 0:93 6 2.26 1.25 8-9 2.30 1.06 
The need to increase the volume and 
sources of financing 34 1 1.97 1.45 12 2.84 1.11 1 1.38 0.64 14 2.79 1.18 
The need to expand facilities 35 2 212 1.34 Il 271 202 2 1.60 0.87 12 2.44 1.09 
The gap between distribution of 
graduates by field and manpower needs 31 11 4.13 1.93 10 2.59 1.24 10 271 1.57 10 2.32 0.97 
Changes in the amount and type of 
research within the university 28 _— _ — 14 3.00 1.13 — _ _ 1 147 0.89 
Increased participation of students in 
university governance 34 12 430 1.67 1 2.00 0.77 13 3.06 1.60 6 2.14 0.82 
The need for refresher courses 34 14 5.16 1.25 8 2.50 0.96 14 3.12 1.47 8-9 2.30 1.07 
Demand for continuing education for 

34 13° 482 1.40 13° 2.87 0.93 11-12 2.88 1.43 13° 2.48 1.04 
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TABLE XIV. (continued) 


Past importance 


Past reaction 


Future importance 


Future reaction 
Sample —— 
R MS SD R MS sD R MS sD R MS sD 
5B. University size by number of 
students: 5,000-10,000 
Increase in applications 20 2-3 1.95 1.12 2 2.30 7-8 2.30 1.45 4 2.26 1.25 
Increase in enrolments 20 1 1.80 0.98 3 2.35 9 2.35 1.31 2-3. 2.20 0.98 
Improving quality of incoming students 20 10 2.80 1.78 5 2.56 10 240 1.39 10-11 2.67 1.00 
Increase in applications relative to no. 
of places available 20 9 2.75 1.81 12 2.94 1.14 7-8 2.30 1.14 8 2.63 1.09 
Expanding numbers of teaching and 
research staff 20 7 255 140 1 2.05 0.80 6 245 i411 5-6 2.35 0.96 
Improving the quality of teaching and 
research staff 20 8 2.65 1.06 7-8 2.75 0.77 2 1.80 0.87 2-3 2.20 0.68 
The need to change the curriculum to 
fit changing needs 20 5 2.25 113 6 2.70 1.00 4-5 2.05 0.97 5-6 2.35 0.65 
The need to change structure of 
university to meet changing needs 20 6 2.45 1.53 7-8 2.75 1.26 3 2.00 1.34 10-11 2.67 0.82 
The need to increase the volume and 
sources of financing 20 4 215 1.59 S| 283 1 155 146 14 3.05 0.99 
The need to expand facilities 20 2-3 1.95 1.16 10 2.85 4-5 2.05 0.97 12 2.70 1.00 
The gap between distribution of 
graduates by field and manpower needs 19 ll 3.16 1.98 4 2.50 1.45 12. 275: 157 9 2.65 1.03 
Changes in the amount and type of 
research within the university 18 — —_ — 13 347 107 — —_— — 13. 2.94 0.78 
Increased participation of students in 
university governance 20 12 3.60 1.80 11 286 1.1 13 3.25 1.30 1 2.18 0.86 
The need for refresher courses 20 1: Sas 16 4 a2e 12 11 2.58 1.09 7 2.58 0.75 
Demand for continuing education for 
persons in all walks of life 20 14 4.95 1.60 15 3.86 0.99 14 3.55 1.56 15 3.12 0.60 
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TABLE XIV. (continued) 


Past importance 


Past reaction 


Future importance 


Future reaction 


Sample 
MS SD R MS_~ SD R MS SD R MS_ SD 
5C. University size by number of 
students: 10,000 and over 

Increase in applications 24 2 1.94 1.10 4 235 0.91 1 142 0.76 13 2.83 1.05 

Increase in enrolments 24 1 183 1.31 5 259 0.98 6 1.75 1.27 15 3.13 1.26 

Improving quality of incoming students 24 «113.79 1.91 13° 2.94 1.34 14 2.54 1.63 10 2.71 0.98 
Increase in applications relative to no. 

of places available 24 6 2.83 1.93 7-8 2.79 1.00 8 2.04 1.59 14 2.90 1.13 
Expanding numbers of teaching and 

research staff 24 8-9 2.96 1.78 3 2.33 0.91 7 1.92 1.08 5-6 2,37 1.07 
Improving the quality of teaching and 

research staff 23 7 287 1.87 2 2.26 0.96 11° 2.30 1.52 3 2.24 0.87 
The need to change the curriculum to 

fit changing needs 23 5 2.74 1.56 9 2.80 0.93 4-5 161 0.64 2 2.17 0.76 
The need to change structure of 
university to meet changing needs 23 8-9 2.96 1.90 7-8 2.79 1.24 4-5 1.61 0.76 7-8 2.45 1.12 
The need to increase the volume and 
sources of financing 22 3 217 1.34 11 2.82 1.07 3 1.59 0.83 12 2.77 1.16 
The need to expand facilities 23 4 2.22 1.59 10 2.81 1.01 2 148 0.71 9 2.65 1.05 
The gap between distribution of 
graduates by field and manpower needs 21 12 4.05 1.86 14-15 3.00 1.19 9 215 1.28 it i275 1,09 
Changes in the amount and type of 
research within the university 24 _— _— _— 6 2.78 1.10 _— _— _ 5-6 2.37 0.86 
Increased participation of students in 
university governance 24 10 3.58 1.85 1 211 1.20 13° 2.48 1.17 1 2.14 0.77 
The need for refresher courses 23 13-14 4.09 1.89 14-15 3.00 1.51 10 2.17 1.31 7-8 2.45 1.03 
Demand for continuing education for 

23 13-14 4.09 1.73 12 2.86 1.19 12 2,36 1.26 4 235 1.11 
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TaBre XIV. (continued) 


Past importance 


Past reaction 


Future importance 


Future reaction 


Sample 
MS sD R MS sD R MS sD R MS sD 
6A. Type of control: private 
Increase in applications 16 5 2.44 1.87 4 2.31 0.91 6-7 2.12 1.80 7 2.36 1.23 
Increase in enrolments 16 3 181 1.38 § 233 107 3 1.75 1.09 10 2.44 1.12 
Improving quality of incoming students 15 9 3.40 1.92 6 2.40 1.02 10-11 2.47 1.82 8 2.38 1.21 
Increase in applications relative to no. 
of places available 16 10 3.50 1.94 11-12 3.00 0.85 6-7 2.12 1.36 13° 2.87 1.20 
Expanding numbers of teaching and 
research staff 16 4 2.00 1.17 1-2 2.00 0.93 4-5 1.87 1.05 4 2.19 0.88 
Improving the quality of teaching and 
research staff 16 8 3.25 1.85 7 246 1.01 12 2.50 1.58 6 2.33 0.79 
The need to change the curriculum to 
fit changing needs 16 7 #281 1.59 9 254 1.15 2 1.56 0.79 2 212 0.78 
The need to change structure of 
university to meet changing needs 16 6 2.69 1.65 3 2.29 1.03 8 2.19 1.38 3 2.13 0.88 
The need to increase the volume and 
sources of financing 16 1 1.56 0.70 13-14 3.06 1.09 1 140 0.71 15 3.47 1.09 
The need to expand facilities 16 2 169 0.92 13-14 3.06 1.25 4-5 1.87 0.93 14 3.19 1,24 
The gap between distribution of 
graduates by field and manpower needs 15 11 4.20 2.01 15 3.43 1.05 10-11 2.47 1.63 12 2.77 1,05 
Changes in the amount and type of 
research within the university 14 — — — 10 2.91 1.16 —_— —_ = 9 2.43 1.05 
Increased participation of students in 
university governance 16 12 4.56 1.77 1-2 2.00 0.76 9 2.33 1.49 1 183 0.77 
The need for refresher courses 16 14 5.12 1.27 8 2.50 1.26 14 3.06 1.34 5 2.29 1.03 
Demand for continuing education for 
persons in all walks of life 16 13 4.69 1.72 11-12 3.00 1.15 13 281. 1,33 11 253 1.15 
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Taste XIV. (continued) 


Past reaction 


Future importance 


Future reaction 


Past importance 
Sample - 
MS SD R MS~ SD R MS SD R MS SD 

6B. Type of control: public 

Increase in applications 63 8 2.95 1.44 3 2.32 1.05 5-6 2.00 1.28 6 2.45 1.04 

Increase in enrolments 62 1 2.08 1.45 5 2.50 1.03 8 2.16 1.38 12 2.59 1.15 
Improving quality of incoming students 62 10 3.47 1.90 10 2.72 1.19 11 269 1.57 7-9 2.46 0.92 
Increase in applications relative to no. 

of places available 59 4 2.76 1.83 12 2.94 1.08 12 2.89 1.56 15 2.78 1.13 
Expanding numbers of teaching and 

research staff 61 5 2.77 1.62 1 229 1.02 4 1.98 1.03 4 2.25 0.96 
Improving the quality of teaching and 

research staff 59 6-7 2.80 1.62 4 2.43 0.91 7 213 1.32 1 2.11 0.88 
The need to change the curriculum to 

fit changing needs 60 6-7 2.80 1.55 7 2.67 1.05 5-6 2.00 0.97 2-3. 2.22 0.71 
The need to change structure of 

university to meet changing needs 62 9 322 178 8-9 2.70 1.17 3. 195 1.13 7-9 2.46 1.05 
The need to increase the volume and 
sources of financing 61 2 222 £57 11 2.76 1.09 1 1.51 0.90 14 2.70 1.10 
The need to expand facilities 62 3° 2.27 1.46 8-9 2.70 0.98 2 1.63 0.87 5 2.41 0.95 
The gap between distribution of 
graduates by field and manpower needs 55 12 3.74 1.95 6 2.55 1.31 9-10 2.60 1.48 10 2.48 1.03 
Changes in the amount and type of 
research within the university 56 _— _- _ 13 2.98 1.10 _ —_ _ 11 2.50 0.84 
Increased participation of students in 
university governance 62 11 3.72 1.76 2 231 1.13 14 3.08 1.38 2-3. 2.22 0.81 
The need for refresher courses 60 13 4.27 1.78 14 3.03 1.28 9-10 2.60 1.39 7-9 2.46 0.97 
Demand for continuing education for ‘ 

60 14 463 1.56 15 3.06 1.10 13. 2.93 1.53 13 2.61 0.98 
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TABLE XIVA. Obstacles to change encountered by universi 


The tables 


_————-—ucewueoe eee 


Order of importance of 


Past obstacles 


Future obstacles 


1. Overall sample - 
Obstacles already listed under previous question 
Increase in number of students 
Low quality of incoming students 
Insufficient numbers of qualified Staff 
Need to improve quality of teaching 
Need to change curriculum 
Need to change the university structure 
Insufficient financial support 
eed to expand facilities 
Need to een gap between university work and 
the socio-economic needs of the country 
ced for change in amount and type of 
Tesearch 
Demand for continuing education 


Obstacles put forward by universities themselves 
Tadition/resistance to change 
Insufficient university autonomy 4 
resent distribution of university decision- 
Making powers 
Lack of clearly formulated university goals 
. of university planning 
Ck of university statistics ~ 
Ministrative problems (lack of qualified staff 
and methods) 
Ck of central planning 
Ck of student vocation 
Student unrest 


Olitics and other external influences 
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Planning the development of universities—II 


Taste XIVA. (continued) 


———_———————————————— 


Developing Developed 
Order of importance Order of importance 
of of 
Past Future Past Future 


obstacles obstacles obstacles obstacles 


2. Level of economic development ; 
Obstacles already listed under previous question 


Increase in number of students 10-11 6 5 5 
Low quality of incoming students 12-14 15-19 8-13 12-17 
Insufficient numbers of qualified staff 2-3 2 2 6-7 
Need to improve quality of teaching 20-21 15-19 8-13 — 
Need to change curriculum 8-9 20 8-13 8-11 
Need to change the university structure 16 15-19 6-7 = 
Insufficient financial support 1 1 if 1 
Need to expand facilities 6 4-5 3-4 2 
Need to lessen gap between university work 

and the socio-economic needs of the country 8-9 7 _ 4 
Need for change in amount and type of 

research 


Demand for continuing education 


Obstacles put forward by universities themselves 
Tradition/resistance to change 
Insufficient university autonomy - 
Present distribution of university decision- 
making powers ‘ 
Lack of clearly formulated university goals 12-14 
Lack of university planning 
Lack of university statistics 
Administrative problems (lack of qualified 
staff and methods) 


7 8-9 8-13 6-7 
Lack of central planning 17-19 15-19 14-18 8-11 
Lack of student vocation 17-19 12 = 12-17 
Student unrest 10-11 8-9 14-18 a. 
Politics and other external influences 4 3 6-7 8-11 
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The tables 


TABLE XV. University functions and their priorities 


eS 


Percentage Standard 
of sale Ranking moe deviation Sane 
ersities 
1. Overall sample 
9 
A. Teaching undergraduate students 97 1 < a n 
C preparing graduate students 92 2 a8 , 
- Training teachers for second-level 
education 81 : i sia . 
: Training teachers for higher 
education : 61 - ar is 16 
Extension work 70 3 20 1.49 15 
F. Refresher courses 70 14 a5? 1 
"Preparation of instructional 
aterial, B 
pd fae for second-level Pr 16 4.96 1.56 75 
Preparation of instructional 75 
Materials for higher education 60 15 =a i 
aeeauon of instructional 
‘aterials for a complete system 
of education aa 17 17 ie 14s 7 
J. Theoretical research 95 2 a 1.51 11 
* Applied research 91 A eet 1.82 60 
iL. Development 70 12 3.76 7 73 
“© bysical planning 88 frm: oe 1.75 75 
. ‘ancial Planning 87 7 yt 1.63 78 
“y, otking with government 90 Ls z 7 1.61 716 
 yorking with industry 82 2 ld 1.63 3 
* SOrking with the local community 79 10 
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TABLE XY, (continued) 


The tables 


i a a 


Developing Developed 
% R MS SD S % R MS SD § 
3. Level of economic decelo, 
J pment 
Br Teaching undergraduate students 100 1 1.36094 55 92 31.96 163 23 
Teparing graduate students 89 2 2.67182 54 100 21,590.98 22 
* ‘raining teachers for second- 
p, Le! education 85 42.76 182 54 71 9339210 23 
» Training teachers for higher 
p, (ducation . 52 124.06 1.95 49 78 6 3.00200 22 
= Extension work 66 134,091.53 54 4814-15 4.14 1.49 22 
G fresher courses 63 15 4.52 1.43 50 83 11 3.91 1.53 23 
. ma of instructional 
€nals for second-level 
yy, Station a 43. 16476167 50 29 14539117 23 
Teparation of instructional 
i Materials for higher education 58 14 4.47 1.64 51 65 14.15 4.14 1.94 22 
Siete of instructional 
Tals for a complete syst 
1, ppc ducation ‘amines 15 17549113 39 27 175.471.14 19 
K Coretical Tesearch 93 72,801.47 S55 100 1 1.43082 23 
*pPPlied research 91 32,721.51 54 91 4245 1.50 22 
£ po’ lopment 68 11 3.63183 41 74 134.06 1.75 18 
N. peal planning 92 6279164 52 77 7305191 21 
0. Wuancial Planning 86 82.90 1.72 48 87 52.91 1.81 22 
. working with government 89 52,771.70 53 92 8 3.09141 22 
Q. Wout’ with industry 73 103.61 1.74 52 100 10348125 23 
"Xing with th 
Community '* local 78 9347173 Sl 82 12404130 22 
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TABLE XV. (continued) 


ee eeeeeeeeeeeSsSFSeSeSeSeSeSSeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSEEe 
Africa Asia Europe North America 
s 


Australia & Oceania L. & C, America 
% R MS SDS % R MS SD S % R MS SD $s % R MS SD S % R MS SD §% R MS SD 

4. Geographical location 

A 100 11.07 0.26 14 100 1 1.56 1.13 23 100 1100 — 3 88 3 1.94 1.81 18100 1-2 1.60049 5100 1 1.50 1.06 16 
B. OD. P35 1.56" 13 91 2 2.34 1.71 23 33 6 3.50250 3100 21.53 1.04 17100 3180075 5 87 7262193 16 
Cc. 100 22.21121 14 67 8 3.48215 21 33 6 3.50 2.50 3 72 8 3.28 2.02 18 80 7280194 5 94 62.53 1.61 17 
D. 73 «8 3.45183 11 40 14485 1.12 20 67 11 4.501.50 3 82 5 2.76 1.89 17 6013-14 4.00 1.90 5 56 12 3.37215 16 
E 86 9-10 3.57 1.50 14 52 134.71 1.28 21 33 104.002,00 3 65 15 4.65 1.28 100 8-9 3.20147 5 76 13 3.53 1.46 17 
F. 64 16 4.91 1.08 11 55 12445166 20 — 15600 — 3 78 134.11 1.56 18100 103.401.36 5 71 154.23 1.31 17 
G. 42 15 4.501.98 12 25 16 5.25 145 20 33 13 5.00 1.00 3.29 17:535°%18 17 40) 16520 117 5 59 16 4.35 1.57 17 
H. 62 14 4311.81 13 40 15 5.24097 21 33 145.500.50 3 71 11 3.71 1.93 40 15 5.00156 5 75 14 3601.74 15 
L 11 17 5.67094 9 16 17 5.78042 17 — 15600 — 3 31 16 5.23131 13 — 17600 — 5 33 174821.70 11 
J. 93 9-10 3.57 1.45 14 95 42.52 147 23100 22.00 1.00 3100 1 1.50 0.99 18100 1-2 160080 5 88 5 2,50 1.32 16 
K. 93 52.86 1.30 14 90 32.41 1.34 22 67 11450150 3 88 42.47 1.68 17100 42,200.75 5 94 8 2.87 1.65 16 
Th 61 12 3.77 1.89 13 72 10 3.89159 19 50 15600 — 3 71 12386185 14 75 123.75 1.92 4 75 10300187 8 
M. 92 3250161 12 90 6 3.14 1.58 21 67 6 3.50 2.50 3 76 9 3.35 2.00 17100 56 2.25083 4 94 42.35 149 17 
N. 85 6292180 12 90 7 3.29 1.67 21 67 6 3.50250 3 83 7 3.17 1.99 18100 5-46 2.25083 4 94 22.00 1.04 13 
Oo. 100 4261 1.33 13 85 5 2.77 1.70 22 100 3 2.50 1.50 3 83 6 3.06 1.73 17100 8-9 3.20098 5 81 9 2.94 1.75 16 
iP: 85 11 3.69 1.59 13 70 9 3.85 1.77 20 100 4 3.00 2.00 3 94 10 3.39 1.38 18 10013-14 4000.89 5 71 11 3.29 1.67 17 
Q 3.70 14 4.23 144 17100 11 3,600.80 5100 3 2.31 1.16 16 


72 133,91 162 11 68 114.10 162 22 67 4 3.00 2.00 
S585 
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TaBLe XV. (continued) 


0—5,000 5,000 — 10,000 10,000 + 
R MS SD s % R MS SD s % R MS SD 
5. University size by number 
of students 
A. Teaching undergraduate 
students 100 1 1.14 067 36 100 1 155 112. 20 91 3 218 164 22 
B. Preparing graduate 
students 85 7 2.91 186 33 95 2 2.00 1.52 20 100 12 1.87 1.30 23 
C. Training teachers for 
second-level education 75 8 3.23 1.96 35 719 6 3.00 1.95 19 92 6 248 1.77 23 
D. Training teachers for 
higher education 41 13 4.53 1.85 32 75 10-11 3.94 1.63 17 78 5 241 1.87 22 
E. Extension work 67 12 4.14 1.51 36 81 15 4.29 1.36 17 67 14 3.91 1.61 23 
F, Refresher courses 61 15 482 122 33 94 14 4.17) 1.12 18 62 13° 3.73 1.84 22 
G. Preparation of instruc- 
tional materials for 
second-level education 38 16 4.91 1.58 34 50 16 4.82 1.69 17 30 17 5.14 1,39 22 
H. Preparation of instruc- 
tional materials for 
higher education 50 14. 4.71 1.62 34 76 12-13 4.06 1.63 17 62 15 4.09 1,90 22 
I. Preparation of instructional 
materials for a complete 
system of education 11 17 5.64 085 28 8 17 5.85 0.36 13 33 16 4.94 1.63 17 
J. Theoretical research 94 4 271 1.54 35 95 3° 2.45 1.43 20 95 1-2 1.87 1.15 23 
K. Applied research 86 6 283 163 35 89 4 268 145 19 100 4 232 129 (22 
L. Development 61 11 3.81 184 26 71 10-11 3.94 1.59 17 82 10 3.50 1.97 16 
M. Physical planning 91 2 239 159 33 88 h 353 159 15 82 78 3.00 1.85 21 
N. Financial planning 91 3 2.40 1.58 30 89 8 3.55 1.60 20 78 78 3.00 1.90 20 
O. Working with government 91 5 275 1.70 32 100 5 280 129 20 79 9 309 177 23 
P. Working with industry 76 10 350 187 34 94 «= «9s 3.72 «1.2818 79 ll 3.56 141 23 
ing with the local 
= oe 79 9 342 171 33 82 1213 4.06 1.43 18 78 12 3.64 1.61 22 
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TABLE XV. (continued) 


eee 


6. Emphasis on the field of study 


A 
B. 
& 
D. 
BE. 
F. 
G. 
ue 
i 
J. 
K. 
L. 
M 
N. 
fe) 
B 
Q 


Science 


% R MS SD 


s 


100 1-2 1.56 1.07 
89 1-2 1.56 1.26 
62 OT S12552.22 
75 10-13 3.50 1.94 
89 14 3.67 1.25 
89 15 4.00 1.15 
62 16 4.50 1.32 
87 8-9 3.37 1.32 
43 17 5.00 0.76 
100 3 2.00 1.05 
78 5 2.78 1.75 
62 10-13 3.50 1.94 
89 = 6 3.00 1.33 
79 8-9 3.37 1.58 
100 = 4 2.56 1.07 
87 10-13 3.50 1.22 
87 10-13 3.50 1.32 


PROMOMOOIMD SO MMOwIO 


No special emphasis 


Humanities Social sciences Professional training 
%  \™-R MS SD s % ™R MS sD Ss % R MS SD s % RR MS SD Ss 
100 1114035 7 100 1100 — 4 95 1 152:1,al 423 97 1 1.67 1.33 35 
100 2 1.43 0.73 7 75 8 3.50180 4 91 2 2.04 1.55 22 94 5 2.82 1.77 34 
71 6 2.86 2.10 7 100 2-3 1.75083 4 70 12 3.65 1.99 23 92 2.2.57 1.68 35 
67 10 3.671.799 6 —15-17600 — 4 65 11 3.40 1.93 20 61 9 3.76 2.12 33 
86 8357 250 67 50. 114.50 1.12 4 73 «14 4.32 1.33 22 62 12-13 4.15 1.68 34 
100 11-12 3.71 1.03 50) 125.00 1.22 4 73 15 4411.19 22 59-14 4.42 1.79 31 
33 16 517146 6 —15-17600 — 4 43 16 4,70 1.57 23 35 16 5.09 1.63 32 
57 13-14 4.29 1.91 7 25° 145.75 043 4 62 134.09 1.74 21 57 15 4.64 1.72 33 
— 17600 — 6 —I5-17600 — 4 16 17 5.41 1.29 17 17 17 5.46 1.26 24 
100 3 1.86 0.83 7 100 5-62.75 1.09 4 91 3 2.32 146 22 94 42.61 160 36 
80 7320147 S 50 9 3.75 2.28 4 95 4 2.36 1.26 22 97 3 2.58 1.40 36 
80 9 3.60 1.74 5 25 13 5.25130 4 87 9 2.87 141 15 68 12-13 4.15 1.80 27 
ve} 5280172 5 75 562.75 2.05 4 91 7 2.65 1.78 23 88 6 3.00 1.73 32 
80 4 2671.70 6 100 2-3 1.75 0.83 4 96 5 2.37 163 19 82 8 3.27 1.80 33 
71 11-12 3.71 1.75 7 100 4225130 4 91 6 2.43 1.59 21 89 7 3.12 1.66 34 
67 15483 1.07 6 75 104.25 1.92 4 87 8 2.70 1.46 23 80 10 3.88 1.53 34 
71 13-14 4.29 166 7 75 73.25 1.92 4 86 10 3.18 1.47 22 75 113.91 166 32 
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TABLE XV. (continued) 


Undergraduate teaching Graduate teaching Research Teacher training 

% ™R MS SD s % R MS SD s % R MS SD Ss % RR MS SD s 

7. Emphasis on university function 
A. 100 1 1.09 0.29 55 89 5 2.78 187 18 100 +346 2.00 1.00 2 100 22.00 1.47 3 
B. 91 34 2.70 1.73 54 100 1 1.06 0.23. 17 100 362.00 1.00 2 67 = 8-9 3.67 2.05 3 
Cc 84 72.89 1.80 55 71 7 3.18 2.20 17 50 13-14 5.500.50 2 100 1100 — 3 
D. 54 12-13 3.94 2.03 50 75 11 3.37 1.93 16 100 362.00 1.00 2 67 6 3.33 2.05 3 
E. 73 12-13 3.94 1.53 55 69 14-15 4.31 140 16 50 13-14 5.50 0.50 2 67 16 5.00 141 3 
FR 68 15 4.56 1.36 52 16 12 3.65 1.57 17 50 10-11 4.50 1.50 2 67 10-11 4.00 2.00 2 
G. 40 16 4.86 1.59 52 41 17 5251.20 .16 — 1517600 — 2 33 12-14 4.33 2.36 3 
H. 57 14 4.38 1.71 52 69 14-15 4.31 1.79 16 100 8 3.00 2.00 2 33 17 5.33 0.94 3 
I 7 17 5.71 0.74 41 43 16 4.85 1.70 13 — 1517600 — 2 50 15 4.50 1.50 2 
De 93 2 2.65 1.53 55 100 2 1.56 0.76 18 100 1100 — 2 100 = 8-9 3.67 0.47 3 
K. 31 5 2.72 1.50 53 94 32.33 141 18 100 2 1.500.50 2 67 10-11 4.00 1.63 3 
L. 70 9 3.58 1.81 43 67 13 4.17 163 12 100 12500 — 1 67 12-14 4.33 2.36 3 
M. 91 34 2.70 1.64 53 87 8 3.19 1.74 16 100 9 4.00 2.00 2 50 73.50 2.50 2 
N. 89 6 2.78 1.65 50 88 6 3.13 182 15 100 362.00 1.00 2 33 12-14 4.33 2.36 3 
Oo. 87 8 2.96 1.68 53 100 4 2.35 1.28 17 50 10-11 4.50 1.50 2 100 «4-5 3.00 141 3 
P. 74 11 3.75 1.68 53 100 9-10 3.35 1.28 17 100 7 2.50 1.50 2 100 3 2.33 0.94 3 
Q. 78 10 3.69 1.66 51 94 9.10 3.35 1.23 17 — 1517600 — 2 67 45 3,002.16 3 
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Planning the development of universities—II 


os 


TaBLe XV. (continued) 


Private * Public 


% R MS SD --S % R MS ‘SD s 


8. Type of control . 
A. Teaching undergraduate students 100 1 1.19 0.53 16 97 - 1 1.63 1.32 62 


B. Preparing graduate students 87 56 2.56 1.87 93 22,30 1.64 60 
C. Training teachers for second. 

level education 75 8313206 15 82 52.90 1.89 62 
D. Training teachers for higher 

education 40 14444197 16 66 93,532.00 55 
E. Extension work 60 12 4.31 1.49 “72 13 4.05 1.52 60 
F. Refresher courses 53 13 4.33 1.95 15 73° 15 4.33 1.34 58 
G. Preparation of instructional 

materials for second-level 

education 27 16 5.13 1.50 42 16 4.91 1.57 58 
H. Preparation of instructional 

materials for higher education 37 15 5.06 1.20 16 66 144.17 1.82 57 


I. Preparation of instructional 
materials for a complete system 


of education 7 17571059 14 20 175.41 1.25 44 
J. Theoretical research 100 3219124 16 94 32451.50 62 
K. Applied research 932213109 15 90 42,771.57 61 
L. Development 80 9353159 15 67 123.841.88 44 
M. Physical planning 93 4244150 16 86 82.98 1.74 57 
N. Financial planning 86 7280164 15 87 6 2.93 1.77 55 
oO. Working with government 94 56 2.56 1.50 16 89 72.95 1.65 59 
P. Working with industry 73) 11 3.67185 15 84 10 3.55 1.54 60 
Q. Working with the local 

community 67 10362176 16 83 113.65 1.59 57 
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612 


TABLE XV. (continued) 


Open Selective Mixed 
% R MS sD s % R MS sD s % R MS sD Ss 
9. Type of admission system 
A. Teaching undergraduate ; 
students 100 1 100 — 9 98 1 146 112 56 92 6 3.31 1.67 13 
B. Preparing graduate 
students 75 11-12 4.00 1.73 8 95 2 222 1.58 55 92 1 1.92 1.54 13 
C. Training teachers for 
second-level education 85 34 2.00 1.63 9 80 8 3.16 1.89 55 77 3 269 2.01 13 
D. Training teachers for 
higher education 37 10 3.75 2.28 8 66 12 :3:72: 1,93 50. 54 8 3.77 2.22 13, 
E. Extension work 67 11-12 4.00 1.89 9 70 13 4.00 1.49 54 69 14 461) 1.21 13 
F. Refresher courses 37 16 5.12 0.78 8 74 1S 4.23) 1.51 52 69 11 4.23 1.58 13 
G. Preparation of instruc- 
tional materials for 
second-level education 25 15 4.62 1.93 8 49 16 4.77 1.57 53 _ 17 6.00 _ 12 
H. Preparation of instruc- 
tional materials for higher 
education 44 13-14 4.12 2.09 8 68 14 4.19 1.73 52 38 1S 5.23 1.19 13 
I. Preparation of instruc- 
tional materials for a 
complete system of 
education _ 17 6.00 _ 4 20 17 5.42 1.20 45 ll 16 5.89 0.31 9 
J. Theoretical research 89 7 289 1.37 9 96 3 2.30 1.41 56 92 2 246 1.60 13 
K. Applied research 89 89 3.00 1.70 9 93 4 2.36 1.33 56 82 9 3.82 1.58 ii 
L. Development 50 13-14 4.12 1.76 8 716 9 3.50 1.80 40 64 13. 4.45 1.67 ll 
M. Physical planning 100 2 1.78 1.31 9. 87 6 3.00 175 53 80 5 3.09 1.62 ll 
N. Financial planning 89 34 200 141 8 sr 4-302 173, 51 80 4 3.00 186 11 
O. Working with government 89 5 212 TAS 8 91 5 285 162 55 85 7 342 1.56 12 
P. Working with industry 56 6 287 1.96 8 85 10 3.56 1.56 55 83 10 4.08 1.38 12 
i ith the local 
” bse go 89 300 166 8 79 il 361 160 54 73 12 427 154 11 
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TaBLE XVA. University functions and their priorities : priority listing of functions which universities would like to develop 


eee 


rkin; 
case ea anne Training Continuing prcrerae Research Physical SN cteite 
students students teachers education faatsrlala planning organizations 
1. Overall sample 3 2 4 5 7 1 6 8 
2. Existence of a planning 
system 
Central and university 4 1 5 3 6 os 7 8 
Central planning 1-2 6 1-2 4 5 3 7 8 
University planning 4 1 3 5 7 2 6 8 
Some planning 1 2 4 5 6 3 2 8 
No planning 3 2 4 6 8 1 5 7 
3. Level of economic 
development 
Developing 2 3 4 5 a 1 6 8 
Developed 1 5 4 8 2 2 6 
4. Geographical location 
Africa 1 4 3 5 8 2 6 7 
Asia 3 1 4 6 a 2 5 8 
Australia and Oceania 1 2-3 56 4 5-6 2-3 8 7 
Europe 3 2 5 4 7 1 6 8 
North America 1-2 12 45 4.5 8 2 7 6 
Latin and Central America 4 3 2 a 6 1 8 A 
5. University size by number 
of students 
0-5,000 1 3 4 5 7 2 6 8 
5,000-10,000 2 1 4 2 | 3 6 8 
10,000 and over 3 2 4 5 6 1 7 8 


Sayissaaiun fo juaudojaaap ays Suruunjig 
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Taste XVB. Reasons for non-development of selected priority functions 


—_——_—o—oOOO——————————  SSFSFSSSSSSSSSSMSMmmmMMMMSSMMMSsSssesF 


Percentage of universities giving each reason 


shortage of Shortage of sue A 
Stories of snore of scchedoeal physical meet oe Other Sample 
personnel facilities 
1. Overall sample 86.3 52.1 67.1 52.1 24.6 23:3 73 
2. Existence of a planning system 
Central and university 50.0 75.0 75.0 100.0 25.0 50.0 4 
Central planning 100.0 100.0 50.0 _ — _ 2 
University planning 86.7 33.3 73.3 53.3 6.7 26.7 15 
Some planning 87.5 65.6 62.5 53.1 21.9 15.6 32 
No planning 90.0 35.0 70.0 45.0 45.0 30.0 20 
3. Level of economic development 
Developing 90.6 52.8 69.8 56.6 28.3 22.6 53 
Developed 75.0 50.0 60.0 40.0 15.0 25.0 20 
4. Geographical location 
Africa 91.7 66.7 83.3 50.0 16.7 16.7 12 
Asia 86.4 63.6 54.5 63.6 31.8 13.6 22 
Australia and Oceania 100.0 — 50.0 _ _ 100.0 2 
Europe 75.0 56.3 62.5 43.8 31.2 37.5 16 
North America 75.0 _ 50.0 25.0 _ _ 4 
Latin and Central America 94.1 41.2 82.3 58.8 23.5 23.5 17 
5. University size by number of 
students 
0-5,000 88.2 B29. 67.6 47.1 26.5 23.5 34 
5,000-10,000 87.5 50.0 75.0 50.0 31.2 25.0 16 
10,000 and over 82.6 52.2 60.9 60.9 17.4 21.7 23 
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APPENDIX I. METHODS OF ANALYSIS OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Although Tecej 
Import; 
Clusio, 

Th 
advic 
Tathe: 


i i was 
pt of sufficient information by wane ed on elesaieed con- 
ant for our research, suitable methods of analysis to draw 
Ns Were equally im ortant. c erts; the 
erefore it a neadted necessary to discuss these iat ak ae Rabi 
© of Statisticians, educationalists and computer specialis neous nature of the 
T difficult to devise a scheme of work because the = le yes or no and 
Westionnaire demanded a combination of quantitative data, a si re am igeakn 

© Opinions of heads of universities. However, it was ae enable maximum 
that the Fesponses would have to be analysed in such a way as 
Objective Conclusions to be drawn from them. : that-ithevnifiversity! should 
ne of our basic methodological assump: nets hich is part of the socio- 
e Considered as a sub-system of higher education, Ww! - linet ofhaciles prea 
£Conomic Structure of each country. Although it is a ciiobutating of many inter- 
ole, the university is, itself, a very complex ca ate to measure the inter- 
Telated and interacting elements. Thus, it was of a by analysing information 
dependence and interaction of these elements not sip but also by comparing 
Telating directly to specific aspects of ar isin ae well as average indices, 
them and establishing connexions and correlations, ere made to give a qualitative 
Yatiations, Tates of growth and so on. Some attempts w 
terpretation of quantitative data as a each university as a working unit ben 
” other tried to consi me: otal sample and in 
eavoured to commare the most important — Bi pean a4 ee 
© different sub-groups of universities. Althoug! ae world is hardly comparable, 
°M individual universities in different parts of ed to generalize the maximum 
the Westionnaire and glossary of terms were design: 
hes Paeaipemgumuapsnee soar presi only by these different groups, since 
t wil results ar a Rr : jali 
© of ea ee for participation a up —. ain 
oF information from the individual universities wou ees motes iidkasaan 
i Portant to mention the main concern of our investig > Hg fn 
absolute figures as the basic tendencies of the development of universi ies, 


end 
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Appendixes 


Throughout the text it can be seen that we have made use of — os 
charts to demonstrate the most interesting phenomena and trends. These are base 
on detailed tables which can be found elsewhere in this book. 


A. Classifications 


As stated in Chapter II, in addition to analysis of the overall sample, the following 
eight classifications were used, divided into sub-classes: 


I. Existence of planning system 


The division of universitie: 
@ a combination of cel 
(ii) a central plan only; 
(ii) their own university plan; 
(iv) some kind of planning; 
(vy) no plan. 


s into sub-classes for this classification was those following: 
ntral government and their own university plans; 


in the questionnaire, in addition to demand: 
information or established norms for 
bodies in decision-making, 


In sub-class (if) are those universities 
whose responses t 


-class (iv) the use of indices ar 
arrant the university's inclusion in this group. In sub-class oY 
Which do not have any planning unit or other mechanism, 


eae ‘ : ional 
Not use indices for planning Purposes and whose government did not have a nation 


plan. 
This classification Was c 


: . i es 
onsidered as one of the most important because it tak 
into account the socio-eco) 


nomic structures of different countries. 


2. Level of economic development, supplemented by GNP per capita (in US$) 


Universities belonging to countries whi 
were classified as belonging to devel 


ae ight 
on was supplemented by a more detailed grouping into eg! 


sub-classes of GNP per Capita (US$): $0-100; $100-200; $200-300; $300-400; $400- 
500; $500-1,000; $1,000-2,000; $2,000 and above. 


: ; ges S 
This detailed sub-classification created a problem in that some of the sub-class¢ 
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i university belonging 
included only a few universities, and our sample — ag ox, Ueda, Gas 
ttre COUMEY with a GNP per capita in the range $ : 

i ; n. 
little use was made of these groups of informatio 


3. Geographical location 


ja: 5 North 
A i d Oceania; Europe; 
Here there are six sub-classes: Africa; Asia; Australia ani 
America; Latin and Central America. 


University size by number of students 


gen la the 
ing the university at 
Here We considered the total number of ergot 3 cheater into three 
time of Completion of the questionnaire and Pew 10,000 and over. 
Nb-classes: up to 5,000 students; 5,000-10,000 students; 


Emphasis on field of study 
The Univer, 
Teshect of 
Students in 


: ion furnished by them in 

Sities were divided on the basis of ect bord and the number ae 

the principal disciplines taught at differe d: emphasis on pure science; 

different fields. Five sub-classes were oo emphasis on professional 
asis on the humanities; emphasis on social See ME no emphasis on any 

: ining, including agriculture, law, medicine, eng! 

Particular field of study. 


™phasis on university function 


Th 


oe at to. 
‘ ‘. by universities as 
: i anformationis' yen ssigned 
“ Classificati de on the basis of info ative importance assig 
rhether differens Em ons were performed and - —— undergraduate teach- 
to them, 7 ea — important university functions 
i rm 


Ing; 8taduate teaching; research; teacher training. 


D 
Type of control iversities and private uni- 
i state univer. 
© Classifionts iversities into public or 
+ Catio; universities 
Versitio, n of 


19) y mn i to our 
Sti ermined onse of the universities themselves 

que. det . 3 

i ny by the resp 

Naire. 


8. 
Pe of admission system 


tionnaire. It was 
ses to the ques! ’ 

Me Cnecte mined by respon atone ccc 
foung aSsification was also ei open system of admission; selective sy: 

‘Vstem, at there were three types: 


. i open system for some 
* mixed tem includes those universities which had an open sy: 
disor. System inclu 
“ciblines and a selective system for others. 
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B. Computation of state of replies 


In this case, the number of universities Tesponding to a specific question was 
expressed as a percentage of the total number of universities in the overall sample. 
If there was more than one part to a question, the responses for all the parts were 
added and then expressed as a percentage of the product of the number of parts 
and the number of universities in the sample. It should be noted here that some 
summarization of responses had to be made when analysing the questionnaire and 
computing the state of replies. 
With regard to questions concerning the principal disciplines taught, the subjects 
under each discipline were not separately considered. For example, if any one of 
the subjects from astronomy to zoology was taught at a particular level, it was 
considered that pure science was taught at that university at that level. 


C. Computation of growth rate 


Tates reduces, to a great extent, difficulties 
tms used to express different characteristics 
comparable index of behaviour of various 


> 


these three points of time, 
university. These individual 
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D. Analysis of opinions 


A significant part of the analysis is based on opinions and judgements expressed by 
© heads of universities, Their opinions were sought on the following: the degree 
of autonomy enjoyed by the university; the priority given to different functions 
“ie university; past and future factors of change; the degree of availability of 
ferent types of information; the degree of involvement of different kinds of 
Persons in universit decision-making. ‘ 
Usually Single a cuca and averages, for example, or rank ordering 
of variables) were used to measure them. It is a fair assumption that the average 
Sa Teasonable estimate of what rank a particular variable has. It may not un- 
avestionably represent reality, but it is more probable that a large number of 
Observers will come closer to the truth than that a large number will err. 


Degree of autonomy 


i i cision 
This was Measured on a four-point scale: complete autonomy in an area of de 


og “ssigned a weight of 3: partial autonomy 2; slight autonomy 1; and no 
"Mtonomy 0, 


iori * A : iority bei 
aanctity of functions and objectives was given a five-point scale: top priority being 
Sned a weight of 5 and low priority a weight of 1. 


P, 

‘ 48t and future factors of change 
- 4 A 

a Were measured on a six-point scale ranging from very i . hed 

des; Serious (5); where the factor was not considered as a Lt - — 

if team 6. Reactions to factors of change were also measured on _ — 

factor Managed, it was assigned a weight of 1 and if badly, a weight of >. 

. ~. Change were analysed in the same way. = 
vant arithmetic means for all universities were pariwen gence 
0 ch 2 nd a standard deviation of the scores for each ee -_ 
‘0 * On divergence. If the standard deviation was too high, op 
“) and reasons were looked for. 


3, : ; 
“&ree of availability of different types of information 


ad . oth Only be one response to four possible alternatives: the aap pe 

tage available; inadequately available; not available oe ari e; or Hipe 
Able z : iven a score of 1 and the percen 

of ,,. ~ 4nd not ticked was given i 

8 iu Versities tna inh type of information adequately available, and 

Berge” Was obtainee by NS eeiag up the score and expressing the number as a 
ntage Of the total number of universities responding. 
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4. Degree of involvement of different kinds of persons in university decision~ 


making 


The scores for the degree of involvement were given by the universities themselves 
according to our instructions for completing the question. Authority for a final 
decision or veto power was assigned a score of 4; active participation in decision- 
making a score of 3; consulted about decisions 2; informed about decisions 1; and 
no involvement 0. 

In some cases, analyses of interdependence between different factors of change 
and reactions to change, between different agents of decision 
areas of decision-making, 
between scores. 


-making and different 
were made by computation of intercorrelation coefficients 
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APPENDIX II. THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Introduction 


This questionnaire is one of the earlier steps in an overall study entitled ‘Planning 
me development of universities’. Enormous changes have occurred in universities 
throughout the world in recent decades, and universities will face equally large 
Changes in the coming years. The purpose of the study is to determine how 
Universities might more effectively cope with the changes that are occurring now 
and with the pressures to change that will be occurring over the next few years, 

oth inside ai ide the university. 7 

Although ot pipes le can be made according to a — 
Cutline, we want to develop : (1) a system of principles for working out a nen 
Planning mechanisms which can be used by university managers for deve est 
Universities in the changing environment; and @ a system of a. 
Wantitative and qualitative, which will guide university planners in . 
making and give them some measure of the extent to which they are sr x 
their own objectives, and perhaps, of the validity of the objectives themselves 
Well, 

In this portion of the study we are seeking detailed information from a a 
Selected sample of approximately 100 universities. Some of these — = 
will already have faced major changes in recent years, while for others - 
Changes have not yet occurred. From the answers to the questionnaire, we en 
to analyse: (1) each university in the particular context in which it operates; 
(2) Changes that have occurred in the last decade; (3) the university's mechanisms 
for dealing with the problems of change; and (4) changes that are anticipated 
im the next ; 

We also pee the questionnaire will pave the way for some broad con- 
clusions about the types of changes university managers should try to bring about 
™M the future and give them some guidance about the types of planning decisions 
to make in order best to bring about these changes. Our later research will 


Concentrate on developing these conclusions by studying some selected universities 
In depth, 
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Although we are well aware of the fact that some information about gage: 
universities is hardly comparable, we have designed this questionnaire, saat : 
glossary, in such a way as to be able to generalize the maximum amo 
i i ithin designated university groups. 
pos Leonia different countries do reveal some common — 
which they are facing in the Process of planning; they must all undergo a proc 
of adaptation to progress—scientific, technological, and social. ; ; - 

Because our sample has been so carefully selected, it is exceedingly importa! ; 
that each university to which we send the questionnaire should co-operate. It 18 Ag 
Possible to compensate each university fully for the time involved in sagan: 
the information Tequested; we are, however, offering when necessary a sma 
sum to cover in part the clerical costs involved. In addition, a copy of the results 
of the full study will be sent to all universities Participating in the study. Needless 


to say, the results will be shown only in grouped form, so that data concerning 
any one university cannot be identified. 


as explicit as possible in Stating the qu 


‘ p 2 t 
Over certain terms, we have also prepared a glossary, which is to be found a! 


Briefly, the ge: 
follows: 
1. Read each item careful 
2. If Possible, answer i 
languages into which 


f ag ‘ i ed 
different at your university and the data given is bas 


on your understanding of that term, give your definition of it in the questio 
naire. This will avoid confusion, 


d 
‘ot available within the university, but may ea 
through another agency, indicate the name and address of the agency involved. 


r 
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' Data are Tequested for the beginning and end of the last decade 1958/59 
and 1968/69. We would also like to have data for the five-year interval 
i 963/64. If and where possible please give annual data. This additional 
oration may be given on separate sheets of paper. Mark these sheets 

ith the Page, section and item number to which they refer. 


Documentation 


i return the questionnaire, please send us all the documentation con- 

reports — university. This would include the University Calendar or Handbook, 

Offers info, Spee committees, Annual reports and any other publication which 
Tmation relevant to the university. 


Name of the 


universit 
Address v 


Na + 2 a aeeee, 
Me(s , ° i 
University Of respondent(s) with position and number of years’ service in the 


ate of Se 
c : ; . 
Ommencing work on the questionnaire 


etion 


at 
te of Compl 


B ; 
ackground information 


qn What 


i i t-time students 
foundegs year was your university 4. How many pari 


are enrolled at the university 
at the present time? 
“ingeh Undergraduate students 
Dstity: Of the following types of 
i its 
“on is your university? Graduate studen 


. St ‘ 
Bp - (Public) university 


5. What are the principal disciplines 


Tivate university : taught? Check the following and 
i ipi ors xe hich are taught and are 
hs ig affiliation O ee shed “ye the list : 
... SPecify) n : 
Gi Mg 
CG o No Teligious affiliation First degree acing 
ther» level evel 
(Spec; Oo legree leve! 
ify) A. PurE SCIENCES [_] [ea 
3. How Astronomy Oo ial 
ate Vay frtil-ttma ensidients Bacteriology Oo Oo 
at the Olled at the university Biochemistry Oo Oo 
Under Present time? Biology oO oO 
Stag 8raduate Students , Botany E} O 
“ate students Chemistry Oo 5 
% 
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. Second and Firstdegres Second and 
TE wget deel gear ove 

Entomology oO oO Animal husbandry [] oO 
Geology C1 (fail Crop husbandry O o 
Geophysics C] 0 Dairy farming 7] O 
Mathematics oO oO Fisheries oO 
Meteorology oO ia Food technology [] oO 
Mineralogy \fal oO Forestry a (] 
Physics (ia) oO Horticulture oO fl 
Zoology | z] Soil and water 

Oo Oo sciences Oo oO 

O Oo Veterinary 
B. ARCHITECTURE [] | ar : z 
C.TecuNotocy: [J oO O O 
Applied sciences Ee 
Sictenetioh = oO F. HUMANITIES O O 
Geodesy oO oO Archeology oO o 
Metallurgy oO fz History Gl Oo 
Mining oO Oo Languages Oo Oo 
Surveying a oO Library science oO Oo 
Technology Oo oO Literature i O 
Textile Philosophy oO O 
engineering Oo oO Psychology oO oO 

ial Oo Theology oO 6} 

0 oO O | 

L] A o 
D. MEDICAL 
SCIENCES oO oO G. FINE ARTs D O 
Anatomy oO Oo Drawing Es O 
Dentistry El oO Music (i O 
Medicine 0 Oo Painting | O 
Midwifery q Oo Sculpture C iz 
Nursing oO oO Speech and 
Optometry oO i dramatic art fel O 
Osteopathy oO oO oO Oo 
Pharmacy nN o oO al 
Physiotherapy oO oO 
Public health Oo oOo H. EpucaTion: oO Oo 
Surgery oO Oo Education | O 

oO Oo Pedagogy | Oo 

o i Physical 

education | [al 

E. AGRICULTURE oO o 
Agricultural econ. Oo I. Law EI o 
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First degree Sas First degree Seer 
level degree level Tevel degree level 
J. Socrat International rel. oO 
SCIENCES oO 0 Journalism O O 
Banking Oo Political science = [J T] 
Commerce oO Public admin. Bl (iz 
Diplomacy | Oo Social welfare [ 
Economics OC oO Sociology Oo oO 
Ethnology O el Statistics O a 
Geography ‘a Oo O Oo 
Home economics oO (i Oo O 


6. What are the organizational structures which correspond to these disciplines? 
&.g. faculties, colleges, schools, departments or other units. Please describe. 


7. Estimate the degree of autonomy of your university in the following table. 
eet ege ae e  e 


Degree of autonomy 


Area of decision 
Complete Partial Slight None 


Finance ze 
Curriculum 
Selection of students 
Staff recruitment 
Academic objectives 
Research policy 
€neral objectives 


OOOO0O 

OOOOOO00 
OOOOOO00 
OOOOO00 


8. To what extent is the Minister of Education or delegated representatives from the 
Ministry involved in the following kinds of decisions? To what extent are the 


administrative officers of the university involved? 1 


Minister of Education Administrative officers 
or representatives of the university 
lial decision Involved in Involved in 
Not involved decision-making Not involved decision-making 

capacity capacity 
Finance o oO oO Oo 
Curriculum Oo o Oo Oo 
election of students Oo o Oo a 
taff recruitment Oo Oo o a 
Cademic objectives o oO | Oo 
esearch policy Oo O O oO 
€neral objectives oO Oo oO oO 


1, 
Administrative officers include the head of the university. 
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Il. Basic data on university operations 


This section is concerned with selected factual information on the operation of 
your university, using 1958/59 as a base year. We would like the same data 
ten years later—1968/69—in order to study changes that have occurred over time. 
If the data are not available for those years, please provide the information for 
the nearest years possible (INDICATE THE YEARS ON WHICH THE DATA ARE BASED): 
If your university is newly established, please use 1963/64 as the base year. If 
the precise data are not available, but you can provide estimates, place an E 
beside your answer to indicate that it is an estimate. If the data for some items 
are not available and you cannot provide estimates, please write ‘not available’ 


in the answer space. (Part of the purpose of this study is to determine what in- 
formation is available.) 


1A. Which of the following programmes of classes are current in your university? 


—— ee a 


In 1958/59 In 1963/64 In 1968/69 
f 

Regular programme o} =e No Yes No Yes No 
Full-time day classes Bg G Oe 
Evening classes O ji O oO 
Correspondence classes O qq oO Oo Cy Oo 
Part-time day classes OO a ol fhesels! 
Summer classes El el O - Oo oO 


B. How many weeks in the year is the university fully functional: 
for IMStEUCHHON casos. ; for research 
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Le? 


2. What was the total number of students enrolled in each of the following types of instruction offered by your university? 


Regular programme of classes 


In 1958/59 In 1963/64 In 1968/69 
Corres- Part-time Corres- Part-time 5 Corres- Part-time 
Full rent pondence day Full pad pondence day Full Evening pondence day 
sal iGhaases classes classes tins CLABES classes classes tale Cpeses classes classes 
Undergraduate 
students 


Graduate students 

Second degree 

Higher than second 
Total 


Total undergraduate 
and graduate 
students* 


All other students 


Total students eae ei as ‘ ae — i ere, 


1. If not available separately. 


3. What is the date of enrolment quoted? (e.g. the beginning or the end of the academic year) 


I Xipuaddy 


8% 


4. What information is available on the composition of the student body? 


ee ene ee ee Se 


In 1958/59 In 1963/64 In 1968/69 
Under- 
Ratan Graduate ae Total Jae Grades) 2a Total anes Graduate a Total 
students students students students sradents students students students students. students students students 


A. Number of students from various economic origins: 
i) Upper income group 
ii) Middle income group 
iii) Lower income group 


B. Number of students by occupation of parent. 
Number of students whose father’s occupation was: 


i) Professional 
ii) Owner, manager 
iii) White-collar employee 
iv) Blue-collar skilled 
worker 
v) Blue-collar, 
unskilled worker 
vi) Farm worker or 
labourer 
vii) Other (specify) 


C. Number of students from various geographic locations: 
i) From city in which 
university is located 
ii) From district or 
province in which 
university is located 
iii) Students from else- 
where in your country 
iv) Foreign students 


saxipuaddp 


6% 


Question 4. (continued) 


In 1958/59 In 1963/64 In 1968/69 
Once Graduate an Total Dnier Graduate a Total piled Graduate as Total 
graduate tud er d graduate d other a graduate donee other tudent: 
students Students students Students students Students students Students students Students students Students 


D. Number of students by source of support: 


i) Students supported 
privately through their 
employment 

ii) Students supported 
privately through own 
or families’ wealth 

iii) Students supported by 
private sources other 
than family or self 

iv) Students supported by 
government sources 

v) Students supported by 
other sources 
(Please describe 
sources) 


E. Number of students by sex: 
i) Number of male 
students 
ii) Number of female 
students 


i eee EEEE EEE ESEESSEEISISEIS San Sn ESnESSEnES SESE SES EERE 


II x1puaddy 


1) 4 


5. Indicate the number of applications for places and the ratio of applications to acceptances in the following disciplines (If 
there were 1,000 applications and 100 students were accepted, the ratio would be 10:1): 


Sr 
In 1963/64 In 1968/69 


In 1958/59 
Under: All Under- All Under- All 
graduate Graduate Total graduate Graduate an Total graduate Gtaduate other Total 
students Students cidents students students students gtidents students students students students students 


A. Number of applications: 
i) Pure science 
ii) Architecture 
iii) Technology 
iv) Medical sciences 
y) Agriculture 
vi) Humanities 
vii) Fine arts 
viii) Education 
ix) Law 
x) Social sciences 


B. Ratio of applications to acceptances 


i) Pure science 
ii) Architecture 
iii) Technology 
iv) Medical sciences 
vy) Agriculture 
yi) Humanities 
vii) Fine arts 
viii) Education 
ix) Law 


x) Social sciences ; : 
nn = ——_———s 


1. Please read our definition in the glossary before answering this question. 


saxipuaddp 


6.Is your admissions system open or 
selective? 
Open [] Selective [] 


A. If the system varies from discipline 
to discipline, check for each disci- 
pline 

i) Pure science 1 OO 
ii) Architecture 

iii) Technology 

iv) Medical sciences 
v) Agriculture 

vi) Humanities 

vii) Fine arts 

viii) Education 

ix) Law 

x) Social sciences 


OOOO0O00000 
oOoOo00000000 


B. If the system is open, what are the 
. basic qualifications? 
i) Completed second-level 
,, education Oo 
ii) Diploma (awarded after an 
examination) of second-level 


..,, education El 
ili) Satisfactory record of second- 
level education Oo 


Questions 7 and 8, see page 242. 


9. How many degrees were granted and at 
what level? 


A. First degree 

B. Second degree 

C. Higher-than-second degree 

D. Other special degrees or certificates 
(describe) 


10. What percentage of the teaching staff 
are foreign citizens? 

11. What is the total number of academic 
Staff in the university? 
Full time 
Part time 
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iv) Technical or vocational diploma [] 
v) Others 


C. If the system is selective what cri- 
teria are used for selection? If 
checking more than one box, give 
order of priority. 


i) National criteria Oo 
ii) Regional criteria i} 
iii) Criteria of the university oO 
iv) Number of places available oO 
v) Manpower needs Oo 


D. What are the means used to imple- 
ment the above criteria? If checking 
more than one box, give order of 
priority. 

i) Entrance examination 

ii) Interview 

iii) Academic record 

iv) Place of residence 

v) Others 


o000 


In 1968/69 


In 1963/64 


In 1958/59 
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7. What was the percentage of student drop-out in relation to total enrolment? 
——————————— ee ee eS eS USS 
In 1958/59 In 1963/64 In 1968/69 


Under- All Under- “ 
graduate Saas other Total alias Graduate Peas Total Ae Graduate ote Total 
students students Students students Sens students StUdents Students SMUAENTS giugents Students 


Percentage of drop-out 
Please give a brief descrip- 
tion of your method for 


calculating drop-out 
ee Se 
8. What was the total number of students who dropped out? 

— SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSssSsMFFFFss 


Number of students who 

dropped out 

Reasons given: 

A. Number dropped out for 
academic reasons 

B. Number dropped out for 
financial reasons 

c. Number dropped out for 
other reasons 


saxipuaddp 


In 1958/59 


How many of this total were engaged? 

A. Primarily as teaching staff 

B. Primarily as research staff 

C. Primarily administrative work 

D. Combination of administration and 
teaching or research 

E. Other (describe) 


F. 


joes the academic staff have peda- 
Zogical training? Yes [] No [J 


12. What academic degrees are held by 

teaching and research staff? 

A. Percentage of those whose highest 
academic degree is a first degree 

B. Percentage of those whose highest 
academic degree is a second degree 

C. Percentage of those whose highest 
academic degree is a higher-than- 
second degree 


D. Others 


Appendix II 


In 1963/64 In 1968/69 


13. We need to know the number of teaching and research staff members at various 
academic levels. List the teaching and research staff posts in your cai 
from highest to lowest. Indicate the usual teaching load for each category an 


the number of personnel in each category. 


Number of personnel in each 


Average Teaches research Unual teaching Everson 
salary js Pe + to load in hours. 
gery ace per week 1958/59 1963/64 1968/69 


4.Senior level i) 
ti) 

iii) 

B. Middle level iv) 
v) 

vi) 

©. Junior level vii) 
viii) 

ix) 


1. If data are not available, please give salary scale. 


14. Number of publications written by the 
teaching and research staff of the univ- 
ersity during the year: 

A. Textbooks 

B. Other books 

C. Monographs 

D. Articles 

E. Research reports 


In 1958/59 


In 1963/64 In 1968/69 
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i to the university during 
i ial aspects: What percentage of the total income 2 
—— an from each of the following? If necessary, estimate the answers 
and put ‘E’ beside them to indicate they are an estimate. 


In 1958/59 In 1963/64 —‘In 1968/69 
A. Government sources ; .% % - 
B. Private sources (e.g. gifts) .% % . 
C. Industrial sources % % 
D.Income from the university’s own 

funds or property 

E. Tuition 
F. Foreign aid 
G. Other sources (specify) 


. % 
. Io 
Io 
% 
% 


% 
% 
% 
% 
% 


% 
% 
% 
% 
% 


100 % 100 % 100 % 


16. What was the total Operating expenditure for the university? (PLEASE GIVE ANSWERS 
IN THE CURRENCY OF YOUR COUNTRY 


AND INDICATE THE UNIT OF CURRENCY USED 
IN ANSWERS.) 1 


In 1958/59 In 1963/64 ‘In 1968/69 
A. Total operating expenditure 


B. Materials and services 

C. Student scholarship and support 

D. Operating expenditure for 
instructional salaries 

E. Operating expenditure for 
administrative salaries 

F. Overheads 

G. Others (specify) 


17. What were the total cap 
during the year? (Give 
THE UNIT OF CURRENC 


ital expenditures made—that is, money actually disbursed 
ANSWERS IN THE CURRENCY OF YOUR COUNTRY AND INDICATE 
'Y USED IN ANSWERS.) 
In 1958/59 In 1963/64 ‘In 1968/69 
A. Total capital expenditures 
B. Capital expenditures for new build- 
ings other than living and eating 
facilities 
C. Capital expenditures for new build- 
ings for living and eating facilities 
D. Capital expenditures for Te-modelling 
E, 
F. 


or renewing old buildings 
. Capital expenditu 
- Others (specify) 


res for equipment 


18. From what source or Teaching staff 
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Research staff 


sources were the 1958/59 1963/64 1968/69 
salaries of the 


teaching and research 

staff paid? 

A. Partly by the 
university 

B. Entirely by the 
university 

C. Partly by the 
government 

D. Entirely by the 

E. 


Ll eo 


Bt ie} Ge 
Boo B 


government 
Partly from other 
sources (specify) 


Oo 
QO 
Oo 


F, 


ntirely from 
other sources 
(specify) 


O 
O 
Oo 


1958/59 1963/64 1968/69 


Oo Oo 
O Oo 
Tea] Oo 
O oO 
Oo O 
O O 


fa-& Ge O-O 


19. Give the approximate index of total useable instructional cgi ng ae 
classrooms, libraries, laboratories, etc.), using 1958/59 ae : i As re 
example, if you had 50,000 square metres in 1958/59 and 60, q) 


in 1968/69, the index for 1968/69 would be 


1958/59 
80,000 desteneneanaansansnsen® 
50,000 or 120 
Please give for any one of these years the 
TOTAL amount of instuctional space avail- 
able (in square metres) terns 


20. The volume of research conducted during 
the year. 

A. What new money was available for 
research in the course of each aca- 
demic year : (ANSWER IN THE TERMS 
OF THE CURRENCY OF YOUR COUNTRY 
AND INDICATE THE UNIT OF CURRENCY In 1958/59 
USED IN ANSWERS.) 

i) All research = stssntsrnentneun 
ii) Basic or theoretical research 
iii) Applied research 

iv) Development 


1963/64 


In 1963/64 


1968/69 


In 1968/69 
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B. How many separate research pro- In 1958/59 In 1963/64 In 1968/69 
jects within your institution received 
research grants during the year? 

i) All research 

ii) Basic or theoretical research 
iii) Applied research 
iv) Development 

C. How many graduate students were 
engaged in research? 


21. What percentage of the university budget 
is allocated to the library? 


22. What is the total number of items in 
your library? 

Please indicate the following: 

A. The total number of library items 
available (books, monographs, perio- 
dicals, etc.) 

B. The total number of library titles 
available (books, monographs, perio- 
dicals, etc.) 

. Total number of textbooks available 
. Number of textbook titles available 
. The total number of library items 
acquired during the year (books, 
monographs, periodicals, etc.) 
F. The total number of library titles 
acquired during the year (books, 
monographs, periodicals, etc.) 


moo 


III. University functions and objectives 


1. Indicate whether the following functions are performed at the university by 
checking [7] Yes 0 No. 
In the second column indicate the relative 
five-point scale from ‘Top priority’ to “Low priority’. 
Top priority Low priority 
1 2 3 4 5 
; H(z} O oe d 
For example, if the university is Principally an undergraduate institution an 
thus has little Tesearch activi 


7 ity, for undergraduate teaching you would check 1. 
For research in this Same case you would check 5, 


importance of each function on the 
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Is function performed Relative importance of function 


Y P priorit Low priority 
es No To} y 


3 
- Teaching undergraduate 
Baier O Oo U M EB - ‘ 
- Preparing graduate 
Students O a a~ 3 
» Training of teachers: 
1) for second-level 
education 
ii) for higher 
education Oo O 0 
- Continuing education: 
1) extension work C] o 
ii) refresher courses oO Oo 
Teparation of instruc- 
tional materials: 
4) for second-level 
education O 
ii) for higher 
... education 
Hi) for a complete 
System of education 
esearch: 
D) theoretical research 
HN) applied research 
ni) development 
hysical planning for 
he universities 
Mancial planning in 
© universities 
Orking with outside 
rganizations: 
2) government 
#2) industry 
ti) local 
Others 


O 
4 


Oo O 


oO 


J 

] 
oe 
Oi) i) 
EE Er i 
HO, ob 


O 


] 


Wal 2a 
] 


OOO oO 


O OOO 
O 


O O ooo 

oO 

iG) GEE o-oo 
J 

Oo Io 0 

OO OOo Oo ot Be 
OO Boe eo ow 


‘ommunity 


oo000 


OOo00 
O000 
oOoO00 
000 
O 
OoO000 


Sta Choice had to be made of areas to develop, which function would you most 
like ¢ 


‘velope ive a ram -9. 

0 see de d? Gi k order by numbers from 1 ; 

example if research me our first choice you would put 1 Opposite research, 
2 y 


inui. ducation 
~ T : D. Continuing e t ; 
sae unde arluate E. Preparation of instructional 
ents E 
; materials 
Teparing graduate students F 
ini (Continued) 
Taining teachers 
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G. Physical planning aeseesmnnen 
F. Research ng 
i tical H. Working w 
- ecm saci lesen organizations 
ii) Applied research ( I. Others 
tii) Development (@ 


: i ot 
3. Why have the three functions, which you checked 1, 2, 3, in question 2 above, n 


ity? Check the following reasons and give.explana- 
tions where possible. 


Explanation 


Shortage of funds 
Shortage of space 
Shortage of professional personnel 


Shortage of physical facilities 


Administrative difficulties 


IV. Academic Programmes and teaching materials 


Academic Programmes 


Number of courses offered: 


69 
In 1958/59 In 1963/64 In 1968/ 


- Please enter the total ee 
Siigteie bak.) 

. Please enter the total number of 

courses offered in 1968/69 —  . ..« 
Pape 

- Please enter the total number of 
courses offered in 1958/59 that 
Were NOT offered in 1968/69 
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4. Do you have any sort of continuous 
evaluation of the existing courses 
and of the need for new ones. 

Yes] No] 
Please give a brief explanation of 
your answers 


5. If the answer to question 4 is yes, which of the following kinds of person were 
involved in the evaluation? Describe in what way. 
In 1958/59 In 1963/64 In 1968/69 


t Not Not 
Involved ianeived Involved involved © VOlVEd involved 


Representatives from the 
Ministry of Education ] oO [ O i) 
In what way? ...... asaniaie 


University administration 
In what way? 


Teaching and research staff 
In what way? . 


Graduate students 
In what way? .. 


Undergraduate students 
In what way? . 


Business and industry 
In what way? ...... 


Others (specify) 


6. The extent to which there have been CHANGES OF CONTENTS in courses offered 


ten years ago and still offered today. } 
at is your estimate of how much the actual content of courses offered in 
1958/59, and still offered in 1968/69, has changed? 


(Answers must total 100 7%) ; 

= % of all courses have changed very little. 

of all courses have changed moderately (up to 25 % new content). 
of all courses have changed substantially (between 25 % and 50 % 


new content). : 
OL % of all courses have changed drastically (50 % or more new content). 
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7. What are the tendencies in composition of courses over the years? 


A. For a typical student in the following 
fields of study, what percentage of his 
courses out of the total would be 


Requirements (obligatory) 


requirements (obligatory). Give per- 


centage for all disciplines. 1958/59 1963/64 1968/69 ~ 
i) Pure science % % % 
ii) Architecture % % % 
iii) Technology % % 2 
iv) Medical sciences 2 % % % 
v) Agriculture % % % 
vi) Humanities % % % 
vii) Fine arts % % a 
viii) Education % % a 
ix) Law % % % 
x) Social sciences % % % 
B. Of the requirements above what per- 
oe ee ag ie bore pad on Requirements in fields other than the major 
centage for all disciplines, 1958/59 1963/64 1968/69 
i) Pure science % % % 
ii) Architecture % % % 
iii) Technology % % % 
iv) Medical sciences % % % 
v) Agriculture % ~ % % 
vi) Humanities % % % 
vii) Fine arts eR Gus 25 % 
viii) Education % % % 
ix) Law % % % 
x) Social sciences % % _-% 


EXAMPLE : A STUDENT GRADUATING IN ECONOMICS, 
The starred courses are 
of the following ten, 


* 1. Economics 6. Economics 


2. Economics * 7. Economics 
* 3. Sociology 8. Sociology 
* 4. Statistics * 


9. Political science 
5. Mathematics 10. History 


5 
In this case A: a 62.5 per cent. 


Sociology and Statistics being outside the main area of study: 


2 
B: re 40 per cent. 
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8. Degrees offered at your university " 

A. Number of years normally required to complete a first degree. Sarda Citwe 

B. Percentage of all students taking final examination who graduate 
disciplines. 


Se eee SSS SEE 
1958/59 1963/64 1968/69 


A B A B A B 


1) Pure science 
ii) Architecture 
iit) Technology 
iv) Medical sciences 
v) Agriculture 
vi) Humanities 
vii) Fine arts 
viii) Education 
ix) Law 
x) Social sciences 


f 
9. List by name all types of second and higher degrees paar bank a fo) 
time (in years) after the first degree normally required to o| 


in: 
Type of second or Sree Offered 
cad Mo. obtald it 1958/59 1963/64 1968/69 
of! 


> 


- Pure science 


» Architecture 
+ Technology 


- Medical sciences 


+ Humanities 


B. 

Le) 

D. 

E. Agriculture 
F 

G. Fine arts 
q 


+ Education 


I. Law 


Social sciences 
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Academic structures between 1958/59 and_1968/69 


Have any new faculties, departments or other units been ADDED between 1958/59 
and 1968/69? 


Yes No [] 


2. If yes, give the name of the faculty 
of it, and the reason it was added: 
Names of units added 


or department, and give a brief description 


Description 


5 2 
3. Have any faculties, departments or units been DROPPED in the last ten years? 
Yes [] No] 


4. If yes, give the name of such units and give a brief description of them and 
the reasons they were dropped. 


Names of units dropped 


Description 


i Fs — rT 
5. Have any faculties, departments or units been significantly REORGANIZED © 
COMBINED, 


Yes Q] No] 


6. If yes, please give the names of those which have be: 
and give a brief description of them, 


Names of faculties, 


P ined 
en reorganized or combine 


and the reasons for reorganization. 
departments or 


units reorganized or combined Description 
i) 


ii) 
iii) 


% 
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Teaching materials and methodology : major innovations 
™ instructional methods 


Indi i . . . * . 

ine which of the items listed below are major innovations in your university 

riefl 1958/ 59 and which are now in SYSTEMATIC OR EXPERIMENTAL USE. Please 
Y describe how each innovation is used. 


Experi- System- 
Description of how innovation seal alized 
’ is used stage stage 
. Instructional television a 
B, 4 
Instructional tadio ll 
Lone! 
othe ater-assisted instruction (in 
T than computer studies) o> 
Sat 
Ndependent study courses ice 
PB 
Togtammed instruction aa 
F, : 
Team teaching is 
Geo 
* ntral sery; i 
teach. StVice for production of 
aching Materials ae 
oO oO 
» Oo 


Se, 
‘ * f new media 
ew 
di 
“Cleviseg 2 May be used simply to trans 


mit traditional methods of teaching (e.g. a 


Program, cure). Televisi ‘ay be used in a completely new way to present 
Way . med instruction. ‘Which ve the following comes closest to describing the 
1979, " media have been used at your university? Please check expectations for 
Ly 1958/59 1963/64 1968/69 1970s 
e . 
2, New pine Not used oO Oo oO oO 
Meth,» “2 used mostly for traditional 
a aed instruction ? oO O O fa 
of Fj ‘a used mostl w methods 
4. y,, *truction stly for ne g q _ 
™ethoge 4 used partly for traditional 
Rstruction Partly for new methods of 4 si “5 
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Size of classes 


How many classes do you have of the following class sizes? 


Undergraduate students Graduate 
Number of students 


1st year 2nd year 3rd year 4th year mudents 


More than fifty 
Between twenty 
and fifty 
Between ten and 
twenty 

Less than ten 


V. Governance and management of the university 


Organization and distribution of responsibilities 


1. Has there been any significant reorganization since 1958/59 of major responsi- 
bilities for planning, evaluation and decision-making in your institution (e.g., neW 
planning office, internal institutional research bureau, new faculty planning 


bodies or legislative bodies, new ways of involving students in decision-making 
processes)? 


Yes TF] No (] 


2. If yes, list these changes and describe each, giving the date the reorganization 
took place. 


Name Description and date of reorganization 


3. In what ways, if any, 
governance changed? 
A. Academic policy 


has student participation in the following areas of university 


B. Administrative policy u 


C, Social policy 
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4. In what ways, if any, has participation of the senior teaching and research staff 
in the governance of the university changed? 


3, In what ways, if any, has the participation of junior teaching and research staff 
in the governance of the university changed? 


Changes and innovations in management tools and methods 


1, Have there been any important innovations and changes in your university 
since 1958/59 in management tools and methods? Check the following table 


and add other innovations not included, giving dates of introduction. 


Innovation Date of introduction 


. Establishment of new information system 
- Introduction of programme planning 

- Introduction of programme budgeting 

. Use of computers for record-keeping 

- Use of computers for analysis 

Use of analytical models 

+ Others , 


AMMDOR>D 


DOOoOoOoo0oO 


e within the last ten years which was the result of a 
‘ollowing. Give explanations where possible. 
Explanation 


2. Indicate any major chang 
stimulus from one of the f 


Major change 


A. Government 


B. Industry 
c University administration 
D. Other universities and 
Tesearch organizations ooo 
B, Teaching and research 
Staff (other than junior 
FR teaching staff) 
G Junior teaching staff 
EE Students 
I Former graduates 
ther 
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VI. Decision-making and planning mechanisms 


1. Check the table below to show the relative weight (measured from 1-5) of the decision-making bodies (horizontal axis) in the 
different areas of decision (vertical axis). The figures have the following meanings: 1. no involvement; 2. informed about 
decision; 3. consulted about decision; 4. active participation in decision-making; 5. authority for final decision or veto power. 


a 
Senior Junior 


Senateor University Individual teaching teaching 


Decision-making body Central Regional university adminis- Faculty Department and and Students 
government government Counci} fration professors ppsearch research 
staff staff 


Major allocation of funds 
within the university 
Planning and development 
Decision on student 
admissions 

Staff appointments 
Curriculum approval 
Research policy 
Innovation 
Extra-curricular activities 


nnn EEE EEE Enn 


saxipuaddpy 
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2. How far ahead are the following types of decisions made, with regard to planning? 
Check the table below. 


ean 


Length of time in the future 


Types of decision 
1 year 2 years 3 years 4 years Syears 6years + 


Major financial decisions 
Minor financial decisions 
Major curriculum decisions 
Minor curriculum decisions 
Research policy decisions 
Staff planning decisions 


Above what amount of money is a financial decision considered to be a major 
one? 


3. Do you think new methods or organizational units for planning are needed at 
your university? 


Yes No (] 


4. If yes, what kind of new methods or units do you think are needed? 


5. Do you think any of the existing methods or units are out of date? 


Yes F] No [J 


6. If yes, which method or unit do you think should be changed and how? 
How should it be changed? 


Method or unit 
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istical i ion li i lanning purposes or not? 
tatistical information listed below available for plan D 
" " tae, is it adequate in its present form? If it is not available, please 
indicate whether it would be desirable for planning purposes. 


Available Not available 


Types of information Ade- Inade- Desi- Not 


quate quate rable needed 

. Ratio of acceptances to applications O OJ oO 
Number of graduates in relation to demand for 

them, by field of specialization 

. Student/teaching staff ratio 

. Rate of drop-out—student wastage 

. Proportion of graduate students in student body 
Proportion of new courses in the curricula per year 

- Ratio of books available per student 

- Availability of teaching and research equipment 
Availability of instructional space 

Availability of other space 

. Unit costs per graduating student 

. Proportion of research that is of 
sional calibre 

. Number of hours per week inst: 
fully utilized 

- Distribution of staff time amon: 
and other activities 


Oo 


oo | | 
I[ 
JOOOOO 


OOo 


a high profes- 


Tuctional space is 


Ze PAS ROMMOO BP 


oO 


ig teaching, research 


OD G2 &* SERED REE 
OO 


a treo oo 
oO 


BS 


For planning purposes A. is factual information used; 
B. are established norms applied. 

If normative figures are used please quote below: 
Ratio of acceptances to applications 

Number of graduates in relation to demand for 
them, by field of specialization 
. Student/ teaching staff ratio 
. Rate of drop-out—student wastage 

Proportion of 8raduate students in student body 
Proportion of new courses in the curricula per year 
- Ratio of books available per student 
- Availability of teaching and research equipment 
Availability of instructional space 

Availability of other space 
Unit costs per graduating student 


Proportion of research that is of a high profes- 
sional calibre 


- Number of hours 
fully utilized 

- Distribution of staff time 

and other activities 


O 
Hes 


Norms used 


Per week instructional space is 


Z & FPRAseeTOMMOO wD 


among teaching, research 
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VII. Assessments of past and future changes 


ie 


university in the last ten years. 
2. 


In the list below, indicate for each item whether it was a factor of change in your 


For each factor in which change took place, indicate how serious the change was 


to the overall successful operation of the university. Place a check across from 
each item in the five-point scale to indicate how important each item was. 


- Indicate on the five-point scale to what extent it was possible for your university 


to cope with each change over the last ten years. 


the NExT ten years. 
A. Increase in applications 


- Indicate on the five-point scale how well you expect the university to react in 


Past 


Future 


A factor of change in the past ten 


years? 
Yes 9 No [J 


How serious was the change? 
Very serious Not serious 
1 2 3 4 5 


Too fb oa 


How well was the university able to 


A factor of change in the next ten 


years? 
Yes [J No 1] 


How serious will the change be? 
Very serious Not serious 
| 2 3 4 5 


a ely 2 2). oe 


How well will the university be able 


cope? to cope? 

Very well Badly Very well Badly 
1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 4 5 
LI tf ~o Oo ee eee i ey el 


a a I a aE 


(THE SAME QUESTIONS WERE ASKED IN THE SAME WAY FOR THE FOLLOWING ITEMS, WITH 
THE EXCEPTION OF ITEM L.] 


Increase in enrolments 
Improvement in the quality of incoming students 
Increase in applications relative to the number of places available 
Expanding the numbers of teaching and research staff 
Improvement in the quality of teaching and research staff 
- The need to change the curriculum to fit changing conditions 
The need to change the structures of the university to meet changing needs 
The need to increase the volume and sources of financing 
The need to expand facilities 
Fae ee between the distribution of graduates by field and manpower needs 
it sed participation of students in university governance 
- The need for refresher courses 
The demand for continuing education for 
Other (specify) 


NOZZASHmMoOMmmUO 


people in all walks of life 
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L. Changes in the amount (in terms of cost) and type of research within the university 


Past 


Future 
A factor of change in the past ten A factor of change in the next ten 
2 
years? year? io 
Yes (J No [1] Yee |e] of 
Increase Decrease Increase Decrease 
Basic or theoretical Basic or theoretical 
research oO [et research O fel 
Applied research oO O Applied research is oO 
Development Development 
research oO O research [faa] Ol 
How well was the university able to How well will the university be able 
2 to cope? 
Seem Badly Very well 5 . j Bealy 
1 2 3 4 1 
O O Ef JEP ie O O O E} oO 


5. Please indicate below, 
think these changes ari 
item in the five-point s 


on the same list of factors of change, 
e desirable for the future, Place a chec’ 
cale to indicate how desirable or not is 


to what extent you 
k across from each 


the change. 
Factor will 
cantinne ts How desirable is the factor? 
occur 
t 
Yes No aenams aeueable 
A. Increase in applications O gq 
B. Increase in enrolments Ci ie 
C. Improving the quality of incoming 
students oO 
D. Increase in applications relative to 
number of students that can be 
accepted Ed aa 
E. Attracting teaching and research staff 
in increasing numbers eel 
F. Improving the quality of teaching and 
research staff ee) eee ee 
G. Changes in curriculum to keep pace 
with changing conditions Det eerie] 
H. Changes in structural organization of 
university to meet changing needs a | 
i, Increasing the volume and sources of 
financing hehe 
J. Expansion of facilities La) ey 
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Factor will 
enue How desirable is the factor? 
occur = -—e 
Vv Not 
Yes No desirable desirable 
K, Diminishing the gap between distri- 
bution of graduates by field and needs 
of society a i 
L. Changes in the amount and type of 
research within the university a 
M. Increase of participation by students 
in governance of university o 
N. Increased demand for refresher courses 
—that is, courses designed to bring 
the person out of school up to date Go 
O. Increased demand for continuing 
education for persons in all walks of 
life Co 
P. Other (specify) EF] ‘a 
6. What, in your estimation, have been the most important obstacles to needed or 
desirable changes at your university in the LasT ten years? For example, there are 
obstacles inside and outside the university, there are financial obstacles, there are 
psychological factors among students and among instructional and research staff. 
A These are examples only. Do not restrict yourself to these. 
B. 
LOA 
Le 
7. What do you estimate will be the most important obstacles to needed or desirable 
4 changes at your university in the NEXT ten years? 
B. 
CG; 
I 
8. To what extent does your university see itself as a factor in political and social 
‘ change within your country? 
B. 
Cc. 
D. 
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The following glossary explains in more detail many of the terms used in the 
questionnaire. In the questionnaire, each term which is given in this glossary as. 
printed in italic, e.g. applied research. Each time you come upon a term in italic in 
the questionnaire, please refer to this glossary to be certain that you use and interpret 
the term in the same way as we have. We do not mean to imply that the only 
correct meaning of the various terms is the one given in the glossary. The primary 
purpose of the glossary is to obtain comparable data from the various universities 
participating in the study. In cases where you do not have data on the basis we 
have defined here, but where you have similar data, please give us the data you 
have but take care to EXPLAIN the basis of your data, 


In the definition of a term, any words or phrases enclosed in quotes are also 
defined in the glossary. 


eae Purpose of training a person more 
Specifically for his job or of updating his training and do not lead to a degree. 


The important feature is that these students are not working towards a degree. 


matic or mathematical description of a certain number 

ertaining to the university. This representation is used 

for a rational study of university operations. 

es: The two terms we would like used. ‘Applications’ 

s who file the initial form requesting entrance. If this 

ble then perhaps the number who took entrance examin- 

ations following the initial application or who were interviewed following the 
initial application is available. Similarly, we would like information on ‘accept- 
ances’, that is, the number who passed all requirements for entrance. However, 
not all who are accepted actually enter, so data on those actually entering may 
be all that are available, Remember, we prefer data on ‘applications’ and 
‘acceptances’. If data are not available on these bases, then please provide data 
on any other bases available, but do not fail to define the bases you use, 

Applied research: Investigations that are directed to the discovery of new scientific 
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knowledge and that have specific and sometimes commercial objectives and 
applications with respect to products or processes. 

Article: A short publication in a journal or periodical of recognized standing. 

Basic research: Research undertaken in pursuit of new knowledge, with no apparent 
immediate practical application. 

Blue collar, skilled worker: A worker skilled in a specific trade and in the employ 
of another person, for example, carpenters or bricklayers. 

Blue collar, unskilled worker: A worker unskilled in any specific trade and employed 
by someone else, often simply called a labourer. ‘Farm workers and labourers’ 
are not included here. 

Capital expenditures: Monies spent on physical facilities and equipment which will 
be in use for a period of not less than one year. Not included here are ‘operating 
expenditures’ such as salaries. 

Colleges: Organizational structures similar to ‘faculties’ which, nevertheless, group 
together a smaller number of ‘departments’ or ‘disciplines’. 

Continuing education: Education provided by the university for those no longer in 
formal education. The courses offered do not lead to a degree. 

Correspondence classes: Classes which are not attended in person and which, 
like evening classes, lead to a degree. These should be included in ‘regular 
programme of courses’ for the purpose of this questionnaire. 

Course: A subject or subject area studied within a programme. A certain number 
of subjects or courses go to make up the programme for a degree. 

Degree of autonomy: The distribution of responsibility in the different decision- 
making areas among universities, governments and other bodies. 

Departments: Usually the smallest organizational units within the university, grouping 
together a varying number of ‘disciplines’ in the same field of study. 

Development: Technical activities which are not of a routine nature but are 
concerned with translating research findings or other scientific knowledge into 
Products or processes. 

Disciplines: Areas of study, which cover related subject-matter. 

Drop-out: Those students who were officially enrolled in the university and who 
left the university without finishing their degree. 

Economic origins: This term will be used in a very simple sense. It is intended 
to distinguish between the socio-economic groups in society from which an 
individual comes. Those in the top 30 per cent, ‘higher income group’ can 
easily afford not only the necessities of life, but most of the luxuries. Those 
in the ‘middle income group’, 40 per cent, can afford the necessities of life, 
and some of the luxuries. Those in the ‘lower income group’, 30 per cent, can 
afford few, if any, of the luxuries of life and may have difficulties in acquiring 
the necessities. If this definition is not applicable, please apply the standards 
of your country and explain your definitions. 

Evening classes: Classes conducted in the evening for part-time students and which 
lead to a degree. These classes should be included in ‘regular programme of 
Courses’ for the purpose of this questionnaire. 

Extension work: Courses offered by the university to all possible branches of the 
community. These courses are designed to bring people up to date in their 
Sant d si do not lead to a degree. Such courses may be conducted outside 

y. 
Faculties: Frequently the traditional organizational structure within a university, 
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which groups together a certain number of ‘departments’ for administrative, 
ing and research purposes. ; 
Pare or labourers: Persons who work on farms in the employ of another 
Tson. ma ‘ ; 
Financed planning: The term is used here in its broadest sense. It includes rere: 
of capital outlay and of operational costs (salaries, maintenance of building 
and equipment, etc.). a ; é 
First degree: The first qualification awarded by the university, after a epee 
not less than three years and which indicates that the first stage of hig! 
education has been completed. 


Full-time day classes: Normal classes conducted during the day for full-time 
students, ’ 

Full-time student : (See also ‘undergraduate student’.) As a general guide we beet 
a person working toward a ‘first degree’ and who is carrying at least the nor - 
number or load of courses that will lead to the degree sought in the nati 
length of time. Most universities have a definition of full-time, sometimes 


terms of hours per week spent in classes or number of classes attended per week, 
etc. 


Graduate student: Students in the university who have a 
are working toward a ‘second or higher degree’. 

Graduates: Those persons who have a university degree, but who have left the 
university and are no longer in formal education. 


Higher education: Education above the ‘second level’ which offers at least a 


‘first degree’, that is, a degree corresponding to a bachelor’s degree under the 
British and American systems. 


Higher-than-second degree: See ‘second or higher degree’. é 
Information system: An organized collection of data and information concerning 


the university, put together in a systematic way. Such a system is designed to 
facilitate decision-making processes, 
Innovation: An inn 


‘first degree’ and who 


purposes of this study. 2 = 
which evaluates university activities, ma = 
ing them, and conducts research on university oper 
ations, 


Instructional materials: This term, unles 
in a broad sense. It includes conven: 
books’, etc., and also newer items s 

Junior teaching and research staff: S 
teaching or research or both, who 


rate in your scale of appointments. 


Library items: The total number of items, including multiple copies of the same 
publication. 


Library titles: The total number of unduplicated items; thus, under this heading, 
two copies of the same book count only as one. 
Manpower needs: In this c 


of qualified personnel. 


S specified further in the question, is used 
tional items such as course outlines, ‘text- 
uch as programmed instruction, etc. . 

taff members of the university engaged at 
occupy academic positions below the middle 


ontext, the needs of the economy for defined categories 
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Materials and services: Equipment provided for the university which does not 
include equipment under capital expenditure. Services provided by the university 
in order to facilitate all university activities. 

Mechanism: A method or technique for planning. 

Monograph: A publication in book form of a study concentrated in one area. 

New media: Modern methods of communication—such as television, tape recordings 
or radio—used for instructional purposes. 

Number of textbooks: The total number of ‘textbooks’, including multiple copies 
of the same textbook. See also ‘library items’, ‘library titles’, and ‘textbook 
titles’. 

Open admission system: A system of entrance to the university which allows all 
those who have successfully completed ‘second-level education’ to be admitted 
to the university. 

Operating expenditure: Money spent for day-to-day operation of the university. 
It includes salaries, supplies, regular maintenance of buildings (but not re- 
modelling). It does not include ‘capital expenditures’, which are long-term 
investments in buildings, equipment, etc. 

Other books: Books which are not specifically ‘textbooks’ and include works of 
fiction or other works not closely related to the affairs of the university. 

Overheads: Expenses not chargeable to a particular part of the university’s activity. 

Owner, manager: Persons who are not ‘professionals’ but who either own their 
own business or enterprise, or manage one (alone or as a member of a managerial 
group) for someone else. 

Part-time day classes: Classes conducted during the day for part-time students. (The 
students may, for example, be on day-release from industry.) 

Part-time graduate: (See also ‘graduate student’.) As a general guide we mean a 
person who is working in normal graduate studies, but who for financial or 
other reasons also has other employment. He will presumably need longer 
than the full-time graduate to complete his degree. 

Part-time student: (See also ‘undergraduate student’.) As a general guide this means 
someone who is carrying Jess than the normal load or number of classes required 
to obtain the degree sought in the normal length of time. The definition is 
sometimes in terms of less than a certain number of hours per week spent in 
class, or number of courses, etc. 

Physical planning: Planning for both space and equipment. 

Professional: A category of people in occupations generally requiring some form 
of higher learning, e.g. doctors, lawyers, university professors, etc. 

Programme: (See also ‘course’.) A group of courses (or several related groups 
of courses in the same general subject area) which leads to a degree. Most of 
the courses in a group are integrated around a particular ‘discipline’ or general 
subject area, and most of these courses are obligatory. There is generally room 
within a programme, however, to take some optional courses either directly 
Telated to the field in which the degree is to be granted or in other fields. 

Programme budgeting: A method of projecting and distributing resources according 
to requirements and cost estimates of individual planned programmes. 

Programme planning: A method of organizing university activities on the basis of 
chosen objectives. These objectives are translated into sequential actions 
time which form the programmes. Over 

Refresher courses: Courses designed to bring a person who has been out of formal 
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education for a while up to date in subject Matter once learned = net 
forgotten or subject matter that has changed since that person was in form 
in. . 

eee ese of classes: All classes counting toward and leading to a —- 
Most of such classes are taught during the day, but others may in fact : 
taught at other times. The distinguishing feature is that they count towar 

degree. 

mat (See also ‘applied research’, ‘basic research’ and ‘development’.) The 
term ‘research’, when it appears alone and is not specified further, is used in 
the broad sense and includes both basic and applied research. 

Research reports: Printed statements Setting out the results of concluded research. 

Research staff: Personnel at the university who are engaged, by the government, the 
university itself or some other agency, exclusively to carry out research. It 
does not include research support personnel—i.e, technicians, etc. 

Requirements: Subjects which the student is obliged to study (as opposed to those 
he may select for himself) in his degree course. 


Second-level education: For the Purpose of this project we define second-level 
education as that which leads to higher education, 


Second-level schools: Intermediate schools such as high schools, colegios, lycées, 


and preparatory schools for youth generally between 13 and 18 years of age. 
Second degree: See ‘second or higher degree’, 


than-second degree’ separately. The second degree is equivalent to a master’s 
degree under the American and British systems, but under other systems there 
is no equivalent, ‘Higher-than-second degree’ is equivalent to a doctorate in 

i i tems (for simplification we have combined all 


; h the requirements are varied) and to a candidate 
in the Soviet system, 


Schools: Organizational structure within the 


exists. Schools may exist independently of faculty structure and group together 
a smaller number of ‘departments’ 


Selective admission system: 


th, who Occupy academic positions above the middle 
rate in your scale of appointments. 


: In some fields and in some universities, degrees are 


Il into the category of ‘first degree’ (equivalent to a 
bachelor’s), or ‘second or higher degree’ (equivalent to a master’s or a doctorate 


© are special degrees usually (but not always) aie 
gree but not fulfilling the requirements of a secon 
or higher degree. For example, such degrees or certificates can exist in education 


For the purpose of the questionnaire, the administrative 
tructures in the university. 
support: Financial aid given directly to students to support 
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them during their studies and money spent by the university on student activities 
which do not fall within the formal academic programme. 

Student/teaching staff ratio: The number of students, divided by the number of 
teaching staff (excluding those members of staff engaged exclusively in research). 

Student wastage: See ‘drop-out’. 

Summer classes: Classes which are given in the summer vacation when the regular 
Students are on holiday. 

Teaching and research staff: All staff members of the university engaged in either 
teaching or research or both of these activities. It does not include supporting 
or technical personnel. 

Teaching staff: Teaching personnel at the university, who may also be engaged in 
research. 

Team teaching: Method of teaching which involves the co-operative work of two 
or more members of staff and their presence together with the class. 

Textbook: Written course of study, which is the principal recommended source of 
information for a subject. 

Textbook titles: The total number of unduplicated textbooks. Multiple copies of 
the same textbook should not be included here. (See ‘library titles’, ‘library items’, 
and ‘number of textbooks’.) 

Theoretical research: See ‘basic research’. 

Total students: The total of all other columns in the question. If information is 
requested only for ‘undergraduate students’ and ‘graduate students’, then ‘total 
students’ is the sum of these two groups. However, if information is requested 
for ‘undergraduate students’, ‘graduate students’ and ‘all other students’, then 
‘total students’ is the sum of all three groups. 

Training: The term is used in several senses, depending on the question. In some 
questions it is used in its broadest sense, to include teaching courses for students 
working toward a degree, and teaching evening or correspondence courses for 
Persons requiring special or updated knowledge but who are not in a programme 
leading to a degree. In other questions, training refers only to teaching of persons 
in programmes leading to degrees, while in still other questions it refers only to 
teaching students who are not in programmes leading to a degree. The exact 
meaning in each case is clear within the context of the particular question. 

Updating of training: See ‘refresher courses’. 

Undergraduate students: Students in the university working towards their ‘first degree’ 
—that is, towards a degree corresponding to a bachelor’s degree under the 
American and British systems. 

Units: Any organizational academic structure. If this term is used, give a definition. 

Unit cost: The total expenditure, divided by the total enrolment expressed in some 
form or another. This is a general formula, which should be modified by taking 
into account the characteristics of the system (e.g. in the case where there are 
‘part-time students’ some weighting average is usually worked out so as to repre- 
Sent ‘part-time students’ as full-time equivalents). 

Useable instructional space: All physical space directly involved in the instructional 
Process. It includes classrooms, lecture halls, laboratories and libraries, 

White-collar employee: An employee who is neither a member of a professi 

. F i ion nor 
considered a labourer or worker (skilled or unskilled), for example, 


Stores, clerical workers (see ‘blue collar, unskilled worker’, asleemet in 


and ‘professional’), 
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ITEP book list 


The following books, published by Unesco/IIEP, are obtainable from the Institute or from 
Unesco and its national distributors throughout the world: 
Educational cost analysis in action: case studies for planners (1972. Three volumes) 
Educational development in Africa (1969. Three volumes, containing eleven African research 
monographs) 
Educational planning: a bibliography (1964) 
Educational planning: a directory of training and research institutions (1968) 
Educational planning in the USSR (1968) 
Financing educational systems (series of monographs: full list available on request) 
Fundamentals of educational planning (series of monographs: full list available on request) 
anpower aspects of educational planning (1968) 
Methodologies of educational planning for developing countries by J.D. Chesswas (1968) 
onographies africaines (five titles, in French only: list available on request) 
New educational media in action: case studies for planners (1967. Three volumes) 
€@ new media: memo to educational planners by W. Schramm, P.H. Coombs, F, Kahnert, 
J. Lyle (1967. A report including analytical conclusions based on the above three 
Volumes of case studies) 
Planning the development of universities (Vol. I, 1971; Vol. II, 1973. Further volumes 
to appear) 
Planning the location of schools (series of monographs: full list available on request) 
Population growth and costs of education in developing countries by Ta Ngoc Chau (1972) 
Qualitatipe aspects of educational planning (1969) 
Research for educational planning: notes on emergent needs by William J. Platt (1970) 
Systems approach to teacher training and curriculum development: the case of developing 
Countries by Taher A. Razik (1972) 
The following books, produced in but not published by the Institute, are obtainable through 
Normal bookselling channels: 
‘ducation in industrialized countries by R. Poignant a 
Published by N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague, 1973 
‘anaging educational costs by Philip H. Coombs and Jacques Hallak 
Published by Oxford University Press, New York, London and Toronto, 1972 
Quantitative methods of educational planning by Héctor Correa 
Published by International Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa., 1969 
‘ world educational crisis: a systems analysis by Philip H. Coombs 
Published by Oxford University Press, New York, London and Toronto, 1968 
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In recent years the problems of university planning and manag 


ment have attracted a great deal of attention. The IIEP, in 


establishing its own research programme, wished to make a 
contribution to solving some of these problems and in 1969 
instituted a project entitled ‘Planning the development of uni- 
versities’ whose aims were set out as follows: 


1. To analyse the most important and interesting tendencies in 
the development of universities (past, present and future); to 
generalize the most valuable experiences in university planning 
and management, and to identify difficulties and shortcomings. 


2. To work out a system of tools and methods for university 
planning “ind management, which might be used by the heads 
of universities to reveal hidden or under-utilized reserves, and 
generally result in an improved decision-making process which 


will better adapt the university to the socio-economic needs of 
the country. 


mendations for the use of modern methods 
y planning and management in different situations 
and circumstances which might be useful to heads of univer- 
sities in their day-to-day activities. 
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